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Lifting the Veil of the Past 







What we call history 1s a pale reconstruction of the actual events of the 
past We make models of what we think happened, and frequently we confuse 
our models with reality The fact is that our models, particularly those 
concerning the remote past, are no more accurate than a papier-mache model 
of ajetengine We have the rough outlines but lack insight into the essentials 
This statement becomes truer the farther back we go into time 








The trouble 1s that the less we really know, the more we want certainty, 
and so historians have been busily constructing their own versions of history 
Since most historians are employed by academic institutions, they must 
ensure that their particular version does not stray far from the accepted 
norm, lest they find themselves under attack or out of job Often this felt 
need to safeguard their reputation oblıges professional historians and 
archeologists to 1gnore evidence and offhandedly dismiss theories that do 
not fit readily into the prevailing framework of explanations. Existing 
paradigms are generally rocked only when this ill-fitting evidence becomes 
so mountainous that it can no longer be swept under the carpet of 
complacency 


In his widely acclaimed book The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, 
philosopher Thomas S Kuhn has described some of the ways ın which 
reigning scientific paradigms collapse and make room for new paradigms, 
seldom without fierce struggles within the scientific community A paradigm 
shift, as Kuhn recognized, demands a shift of vision. This amounts to a 
cognitive revolution that radically alters one's point of view This 1s seldom 
an easy task because scientists, lıke any one else, have a lot at stake ın 
adopting or abandoning a particular point of view 
























To lift the veil of the past, we must first lift the veil of our own minds 
Our preconceptions tend to cloud our perceptions We can see clearly when 
we are willing to suspend our Judgment and, as much as humanly possible, 
allow the evidence to speak for itself. Above all, we must be prepared to 
reexamine our theories when we encounter a sufficient number of anomalous 
or ıll-fıttıng facts 













— A quote from the book by George Feuerstein, 
Subhash Kak & David Frawley, In Search of the Cradle 
of Cıvılızatıon Wheaton, Ill , U S A /Adyar, Madras, 
India Quest Books, 1995 pp 3-4 The Theosophical 
Publishing House 
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Volume 16, Special Issue 


February 2000 EDITORIAL 


Education at the Grassroots 


In 1971, Professor MB Buch visited Panjab University Chandigarh to deliver a series of 
national lectures His stay was arranged in the beautiful guest house of Panjab University 
The host, Prof VR Taneja, asked me to look after the comforts of Professor Buch | had 
met Professor Buch for the first time | saw in him a passion for the poor Specifically, he 
was committed to the cause of education of the poor During his brief stay, he had created 
an esoteric impact on my mind This event had engraved lasting memories ın my mind 


| recall that Professor Buch had a magnetic personality having much uniqueness 
Professor MB Buch was creating a new generation men for the new challenges in 
education He was attempting to prepare a new team for building a new egalitarian society, 
at the grassroots level He was secular in his views and actions He pursued scientific 
approach combined with artistic approach in handling problems around him 


To pay our respects, we decided to publish a special issue of Buch Memorial Issue 
of Perspectives in Education We chose the theme Education at the Grassroots with 
care Yet, we found it difficult to define terms like Grassroots 


Professor S Roy has helped us to overcome the difficulty of defining the term 
grassroots He says that the term grassroots refers to people at the lowest rung of the 
educational ladder They are very often termed as the ‘weaker sections’, ‘disadvantaged 
sections’, or the ‘marginalised sections’ of the population They form the largest portion of 
the total population of the country Professor B K Passi draws the contours for the term 
grassroots by using three approaches—common sense approach, expert group approach, 
and creative construction approach 


In order to get an insight of the phenomenon of grassroots education, we requested 
Professor R P Kathuria to present historical outlines across different periods of history 
ranging from Ancient to Medieval to Modern times Professor Kathurıa has also reflected 
upon the critical impact of education on the society, specifically at the grassroots Professor 
Kathuria ts looking forward to a fai-reaching revolution in education that can emanate 
from much-desired political revolution to recast the immediate future of the coming 
generations 


Looking from the philosophical angle, Professor SC Sarma has examined the 
issues of grassroots from the perspectives of various sociologists, humanists, 
anthropologists and novelists Professor Sarma repeatedly quotes lvan Illich who has 
charge-sheeted the prevailing school systems He enlists five charges Its compulsory It 
ıs oriented towards credentials Its curriculum is mandatory It groups children by age it is 
a hierarchical structure It is oriented from the top down with the student at the bottom 


6 Education at the Grassroots 


Professor Sarma accepts that a de-schooled society does not mean a society without any 
arrangements for learning In a de-schooled society, nobody would be compelled to go to 
school neither by the law nor by the threat 


Looking from the Indian perspectives, Professor Subbarayan Peri explores the 
theories of learning of East and West and their interdependency He focuses on the 
indigenous philosophies and the various aspects of learning strategies "Aptavakyam" 
The Aptavakyam learning ıs the current flowing behind a vast majority of affairs of learning 
The Aptavakyam learning has its firm grounds in philosophy, psychology, sociology, and 
culture He brings new emphasis on indigenous learning in the field of formal education 
The author has presented a case for synthesising of eastern and western outlooks on 
‘learning’ 


While giving a macro view of education Prof S C Behar puts forth the question we 
are genuinely interested to educate our grassroots? He pinpoints the lacuna, the loopholes 
in the educational processes He suggests that hope lies in identifying and bringing together 
a small group of strategic designers and educational engineers to initially redesign and 
re-engineer education in such a manner as to bridge the gap between theory and practice 
with special reference to teacher education He hopes that a larger number of committed 
strategy designers and educational engineers will together implement comprehensive 
programs for radical transformation of education at grassroots 


Looking from the personal experiences, Prof PN Dave gives an account of his 
life as an educator He finds that two diametrically opposed ideas operate at two hierarchical 
levels, one in the ideal form, generally conceived at the macro level by so-called experts 
and the other tn real form, usually handed over to functionaries at the grassroots level 
The ideas, as originally conceived, are rarely received at the grassroots level in their pure 
form Invariably, during the process of transmission, either horizontally or hierarchically, 
the message gets distorted and ultimately it loses the very essence He suggests that we 
should identify the local ideas at micro level and then give wider exposures through media 
for encouraging all the people to participate at the grassroots level 


Mahendra Singh Sodha and Kamna Srivastava have asserted that universal primary 
education can only be achieved by seeking the support of the community and by creating 
flexibility in the processes They have outlined the main features of the preschool and 
primary education for meeting the challenges of the next millennium The authors have 
highlighted that in the next century, the society will be more and more knowledge-based 
The cutting edge for excellence at the national, corporate, group or individual level will be 
provided by the excellence of human resource Good primary education for all is expected 
to be the minimum level of education for work, further studies, and responsible citizenship 
The management of primary education has to address to the twin challenges of providing 
education for the masses and of acceptable standards 


Looking from the perspectives of fteld innovators, Dr Anjali Noronha has pleaded 
for qualitative changes in education She, however, cautions that while instituting changes, 
one should have a system view accommodating the interests of stakeholders like child, 
parents, teachers and others She has given an account of a study of the reactions of 
stakeholders with respect to a macro field experiment She discovers that there are certain 


Editorial 7 


child-centred ideas, that exist in our society, which were at variance with the field innovation 
She emphasizes that learner centred education is something that has to be given a realistic 
shape at the grassroots 


Dr TK Jayalakshmi presents a paper entitled "The concerns, endeavours and 
reflections on education at the grassroots" The paper critically reflects on the inhibiting 
factors for good education at the grassroots She has distrusted the contents of surveys 
and evaluations made in haste The author has also attempted to give a few suggestions 
for involving parents for facilitating the learning process of the children 


Looking futurtstically, Professor AN Maheshwari, Utpal Mallik and Kabıta Bose 
have proposed to establish ‘Smart Schools’ The blueprint for ‘Smart Schools’ is given n 
terms of—readiness of the school and its management, changing role of the teacher and 
the need for teacher training, changes in curricular practices including pedagogy and 
assessment and the necessary technological support While looking at the expected 
outcomes of the Smart School, the authors expect that there will be positive effects on 
student achievements in all subject areas In the long run, it would assist the teaching 
process of the teachers, and learning process of the learners 


Looking from a realistic angle, Dr BK Passi proposes a pedagogy for work 
education for the urban slums He has conceived a "five pillared" education yoga, work, 
academics, culture-recreation and compassion He also searches for answers to several 
questions—How do we create a nurturing climate for work education? Where are the 
required resources? How do we create low cost/zero cost plans for work education? He 
looks at aspect of education of grassroots and searches for local specific approaches for 
implementing work education He believes that software of education is as important as 
the relevant hardware He asserts that hardware materials by themselves do not create 
educational processes From the point of view of grassroots education, low-budgets with 
high-boldness are preferable to high-budgets with meek-spirits 


Looking from the Gandhian viewpoint, Mr Jyotibhai Desai has reported that 
Praveshotsava is a festive affair of admission to his institution Praveshotsava 1s organised 
in Gandhi Vidyapith for admitting trainees to one-year training course in Basic Education 
Mr Jyotibhai Desai has discussed the admission activities of Praveshotsava viz creative 
activity, expression, interaction with the children, interview conducted by the faculty, 
exhibition of the various activities carried out during the previous year He has explained 
how these activities help to gauge the competencies of the candidates at various levels 
This type of admission procedure gives a fair chance to the candidates belonging to various 
groups including the grassroots 


Prof DR Goel, Dr Chhaya Goel, and Ms Sucheta Jasrai have looked at the 
© issues of language education for children at grassroots levels They hold that home- 
language and school-language may differ from each other Further, the school may have 
one specified medium of instruction but the students in classes may be multilingual They 
have raised the question, "Whether we could design appropriate strategies for bridging 
these gaps?" They also present a few strategies to meet the gap between the home- 
language and the school-language 


In the South Asian conference organised in Delhi, | heard Nobel Laureate 
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Professor Amartya Sen pleading for augmenting inputs for basic education, so as to fulfill 
the humanistic and developmental angles Fifty years of efforts of Independent India could 
not help achieving full literacy About half of our children within the age group of 14 years 
are out of formal schools About two third of our girls of this age do not attend the formal 
school systems But in some other complex areas, we have done wonders We could 
develop the technology and afford resources for atomic bomb Why could we not perform 
well in a simpler area of providing elementary education? Many other countries could 
complete similar task of providing elementary education Are our educational policies 
unrealistic or is our implementation defective? 


The poor people are willing to get their children educated ın schools of their choice 
In other words, the parents want to participate in the planning process of the school 
schedule, developing curriculum and other relevant matters Why are we responding to 
the parents at their terms? 


Looking from the point of view of social justice, Professor S Roy asserts that the 
most urgent need of the day ıs reorientation of the education system itself The renewed 
focus of educational organisation should cater to the special needs of the disadvantaged 
belonging to poor families, habitants of difficult terrain, the SC/ST groups, backward classes, 
children of minorities, women, the disabled children and street dwellers 


The present publication has examined the various issues of grassroots education 
from the perspectives of history, philosophy, sociology, language, technology, management, 
pedagogy, phenomenology, and others The contents of this Buch Memorial Issue of 
Perspectives in Education do provide the story of the Grassroots Education of the past, 
the picture of the present, and the scenario of the future Sensitive readers, it is hoped, 
would draw policy implications and guidelines for the improvement of our ongoing programs 


IGNOU-UNESCO Chair Dr BK Passi 
Date: 10-Dec-99 Guest Editor 
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Elementary Education at the Grassroots: 
A Historical Perspective 


R. P. KATHURIA 


Ancient [ndian education was based on Vedas and Shastras and had wide connota- 
tions The Indian philosophy of education from the earliest times focussed on 
salvation of human soul This was the basis of all education The caste system 
then was based on “capability and karma” rather than heredity, as ıt degenerated 
ınto later The education that was ımparted to an incumbent was as per his ability, 
aptitude and the karma that he was capable to perform The social status and 
financial position of the educand was immaterial The ashramas and gurukulas 
were funded by the society and the students put 1n physical labour by rearing 
cattle and cultivating the fields, which provided them with the necessary suste- 
nance Thus education was free and accessible to those who desired and were 
capable We know, for example, the episode of Krishna—a royal descendant and 
Sudama—a pauper Brahmın, being educated together ın the same Ashram Both 
put in the same type of labour on the fields and ın rearing the cattle They got the 
same food ın limited quantity Their friendship and patronage extended by Krishna 
to Sudama are legendary 


Ancient Indian Education 


In ancient Indian history, we find education was available in every hamlet, village 
and towns, financed locally by the society and by the labour of the students them- 
selves 


With the advent of Buddhism, monasteries got flourished as seats of learn- 
ing Education now came to be closely linked with religion and the religious stud- 
ics We know that the Buddhist System of Education was selective in admissions 
In Buddhists education, promising and bright students from other communities 
were admitted depending on individual merits The financial resources were man- 
aged through local contributions from the society and through royal grants of Jand 
and cash The students belonged to all strata of socıety—grassroots, the rich and 
the royal No discrimination of any kind was made at any point of ume Desire, 
aptitude and ability were the main criterion for providing education 


Education in Ancient India was open to grassroots of the then society as 
well as to the rich and the royal without any distinction or discrimination 
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Education during the Muslim Period 


With the advent of Islam in India and the establishment of the Muslim rule, Arabic 
System of Education wholly centred around religion and the Holy Quran came to 
be established The Maktabs (early schools or elementary schools) for education 
of the children of Muslim masses came into existence in the mosques with the aim 
of enabling the children to recite the Quran and perform the Namaz properly 
Maktabs were open to all the commons and the rich-without any differentiation It 
was generally free or 1t tried to collect nominal contribution from every home and 
family living in the area 


During this period the Brahmanic System of Education underwent a change 
In every village and area where sizeable Hindu population lived, Pathshalas 
elementary schools came up, mostly ın the temples or the houses of the Brahmin 
teachers These Pathshalas also grew as educational] centres around religion Stu- 
dents came from all strata of the society The local society financially supported 
the educational endeavour Later, discrimination against the Shudras and the lower 
strata of society came to be visible Ashrams gradually vanished After elemen- 
tary education the students could directly go for the higher education ın the 
gurukulas or madarsas Maktabs and the Pathshalus functioned ın the villages 
and the town side by side catering to the educational aspirations of the Muslim 
and the Hindu clientele Beneficiaries paid regular contributions in kind or cash 
on harvests, festivals and marriages or family functions This enabled the teachers 
to make a living. The state patronage to education was occasional and on the will 
and whims of the rulers Allauddin Khiljt, Firoz Shah Tughlak, Akbar, Aurangzeb 
and others gave grants to reputed Madarsahas The higher ups ın the society 
engaged teachers to teach their children at their palaces 


British Period 


The Christian missionaries for preaching their religion soon followed the Europe- 
ans who came to trade with India By providing the natives with free medical aid 
and free education, they carved a place for themselves The European Trading 
Companies lent them support Jesuits were the first to start schools followed by 
other missionaries European Trading Companies needed local people who un- 
derstood their language and could help them ın dealings with the local popula- 
tion. Hence they patronised the missionary endeavour However, the East India 
Company which began to rule parts of India was forced by the British Parliamen- 
tarıans to take up the cause of educating the people of India Fhe Charter Act 
(1813) provided Rupees one lakh for this purpose It was the first time ın the 
history of India that an official status was granted to education, as an essential 
task of a government The East India Company did not spend this amount on 
education for a long period In 1835, Lord Macaulay could influence Indian edu- 
cation by introducing modern sciences and English so that the government could 
get clerks on cheaper wages and to prepare people who were by birth and colour 
Indians and ın behaviour and culture even ın their beliefs were to be the English 
This made a case for imparting education to Indians In 1858 the Wood’s Dis- 
patch further exhorted the Government of India (now under the Crown) to assume 
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the responsibility of educating the masses ın India. Departments of Education 
were established ın all the states and universities were established: ın Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras This government did not take modern education to the grass- 
roots, and the education of girls was totally neglected Government schools were 
launched 1n urban areas from where the government could employ clerks for its 
administration, meaning thereby that the rural folklore got sidetracked 


From 1858 to 1920, there was much political upheaval and struggle, na- 
tional ideology and opposition to oppressive British rule gathered momentum 
Partition of Bengal 1n 1904 gave rise to mass agitation. Students took leading part 
in this agitation. Schools and colleges whose students were found active in the 
movement were penalısed National schools and colleges came up overmght to 
save the precious years of the students It was the first experiment 1n national 
education that had wider ımplıcatıons It created a new awakening and a command 
for the national leadership to take care of the students taking part 1n the national 
movement 


Modern education did not reach the grassroots but modern 1deas did perco- 
late throughout the country to an extent but not in the ‘form’ as desired by the 
rulers Political parties, the vernacular press, Indian language literature, pamphlets 
and the public speeches by the leaders helped in propagating modern 1deas and 
arousing aspirations for the democratic home rule It has its implications for the 
new education 


The structure, pattern, aims, methods, curricula and content of education at 
all levels were designed with a view to cater to the colonial interests and to 
perennially perpetuate British rule 


Progressive Indian leaders like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Christian Mission- 
anes and the enlightened Englishmen exerted pressure on the government for 
expansion of modern education Education came to be expanded to some extent 
but the traditional Indian System (Maktabs and Pathshalas) gradually withered 
away due to lack of official support, growth of rival modern system and declining 
general public apathy 


Modern English education neglected the grassroots as 1t never assumed the 
role of educating the masses It was confined to mostly urban areas and never 
reached the villages where real India lived The emphasis on English as medium 
of instruction, neglect of Indian languages, and its anticultural approach ham- 
pered its spread to the masses This system rather created a wide linguistic and 
cultural gulf between the educated and the grassroots masses The educated came 
to be synonymous with Kala Sahıbs, 1 e the black Enghshmen- a derogatory term 
Moreover, education under this system was neither free nor universal, hence, 1t 
became the monopoly of the rich and well to do people This monopoly resulted in 
economic stratification of the society 


Despite these and numerous other ramifications of modern education in the 
nineteenth century, large number of educated Indians imbibed rational, secular 
and democratic political ideology and outlook They felt the humiliation of the 
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foreign domination and discrimination They dreamt of a modern, strong, pros- 
perous and united India, hence best among them assumed leadership of the na- 
tronalistic movement English language came handy m bringing together the people 
of different regions It served as medium of communication and exchange of ideas 


The period after 1858 saw the emergence of many social and religious re- 
formers like Keshab Chandra Sen, R G Bhandarkar, Mahadev Govind Ranade, 
Gopal Ganesh Agarkar, Ram Krishna Pramhansa, Swami Vivekananda, Swami 
Dayanand, Dr Annie Besant, Sayyid Ahmed Khan and Dada Bhoy Naorojı This 
period brought a new awakening, rather a renaissance ın India All religious move- 
ments created their educational enterprises and established a large number of 
schools and colleges ın different parts of the country These movements were 
equally effective among the Hindus, the Muslims, the Sikhs, the Parsis, etc Social 
reforms ın this period included emancipation of women, struggle against casteism, 
abolition of untouchabılıty and upliftment of the depressed We feel that the 
education of the disadvantaged was shaping ın ıts embryo 


Economic policies of the foreign rulers did not allow industries to develop 
ın Indra rather it destroyed the traditional Indian cottage industries The disastrous 
famines of 1896 and 1905 took a heavy toll of ninety lakh lives Partition of Bengal 
in 1905 ignited militant nationalism However, with the advent of M K Gandhi, 
this movement gathered momentum and a new shape with issue based nonviolent 
agitation satyagrah and picketing by the people started that forced the government 
to bow down The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms (1918) introduced Dyrachy ın 
the provincial governments Under this some departments- Finance, Home, Law 
were kept under the Governor and others—health, local self government, 
agriculture, education were transferred to and controlled by the popular ministers 
elected and responsible to the Legislature The education ministers exerted to spread 
education ın their provinces but as the Governor controlled finance, additional 
resources could not be mobilised However, the ministers mobilised the people to 
join 1n educational endeavour and the schools came up 1n the villages and urban 
areas with little spending on the part of the government 


The Rowlatt Act created dissensions and the second phase of national 
agitation headed by M K Gandhi began Gandhi asked his followers and workers 
to fan out the villages and mobilise the rural population as that was the real India 
This helped ın making the agitation truly nationalistic 


Gandhi established his Ashram at Sabarmatı whert he experimented with 
education of the children and developed an education system that suited to Indian 
masses and was self supported In 1938 this was debated at a National Conference 
at Wardha under the Chairmanship of Dr Zakir Hussain The outcome was the Nat 
Talun—National Basic Education 


Boycott of Simon Commission (1927) and consequent repression by the 
British led to the nationalistic declaration of Poorna Swaraj (complete indepen- 
dence) ın 1930 Gandhi led the civil disobedience movement and broke Salt Laws 
at Dandı and the movement spread to every nook and corner of the country The 
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British did everything to crush the movement but failed and were forced to con- 
vene the Round Table Conference ın London in 1930 The Congress boycotted ıt 
After the Irwin-Gandhi Pact, Gandhi attended the Second Round Table Confer- 
ence in 1931 without any tangible results The repression by the government con- 
tinued so the Civil Disobedience gained momentum and spread to the whole coun- 
try In 1935, the Government of India Act was passed giving limited autonomy to 
the provincial governments The Indian ministers responsible to provincial as- 
semblies were to control all the departments but governors had special powers to 
veto the legislative action 


Elections were held in 1937 National Congress formed ministries 1n seven 
out of eleven provinces though Gandhy did not address a single election meeting 
The Congress formed coalition governments 1n two more provinces Only the 
Punjab and Bengal had non-congress governments 


Popular ministers did whatever best they could do in every field and re- 
moved restrictions and the draconian laws promulgated by the British. In educa- 
tion, they paid greater attention to the expansion of primary education and provi- 
sion of higher and technical education In Central Province, Pt Ravi Shanker Shukla 
envisaged Vidhya Mandir Scheme 1n which the villages and towns were encour- 
aged to start their schools managed and financed locally without much inputs from 
the government Such efforts were made in all the provinces Thus education facility 
was within the reach of the common people The spread of education led to higher 
aspirations The Congress resolved to make primary education free and compulsory 


In 1939, the British Government in India, without consulting the popular 
provincial governments and the Legislative Council at Centre and without taking 
the political parties ınto confidence, declared war on Germany India had nothing 
to do with the war 1n Europe The British mobilised Indian Army and the Indian 
resources for war which was opposed by the Congress On 9th August 1942, Gandhi 
gave a call for Quit India to the British. After the world war ın 1945, the Labour 
Government in Britan found it difficult to dominate India hence India achieved 
independence on 15th August 1947 after being partitioned into India and Paki- 
stan 


Independent India 


Indian independence brought explosion of aspirations and a plethora of expecta- 
tions among the people The mass transfer of a large chunk of population from 
Pakistan to India and from India to Pakistan took all the efforts and resources of 
the country 1n accommodating and settling them In 1950, a new constitution was 
adopted and India became a Republic Pt Jawaharlal Nehru launched planned 
development through Five-Year Plans Agriculture and Industry received prime 
attention Educational development was envisaged but most of the allocation was 
made to higher and technical education However, from the Third Five-Year Plan 
onwards-Primary education received its due The unprecedented growth of popu- 
lation neutralised the benefits of planned development 


The national leaders realised and stressed the need of educating the masses 
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The directive principles of the Indian Constitution clearly state that education be 
made free and compulsory for all the children up to the age of 14 years However, 
in the course of fifty years of independence primary education has been made free 
but the compulsory part has not been very well enforced 


After 1947, Wardha Scheme of Gandhian education, 1e Basic Education 
or Nat Talım was adopted as the national pattern of elementary education. Spin- 
ning and gardening as core crafts were introduced with great fanfare and enthusi- 
asm However, after some years, the educational authorities admıtted its failure 
Dr. Zakir Hussıan, the then Vice-President of India as the Chairman of the Rajya 
Sabha ın one of its sessions remarked, “I am said to be the father of Basic Educa- 
tion Scheme which has not been allowed to be born " This scheme of education 
was most suited to the needs of the people especially ın the rural areas ın India It 
was life oriented and catered to the needs of the society This scheme was intro- 
duced on a wider national scale without proper planning, half heartedly and with- 
out enough orientation It was a great catastrophe 


In 1952, the Secondary Education Commission made recommendations for 
the modernisation of Secondary Education but emphasised that elementary educa- 
tion was essentially to be upgraded for better secondary education 


Soon after achieving independence, Pt Jawaharlal Nehru categorically stated 
that the entire system of education must be revolutionised But this 1s what exactly 
has not happened In the words of Dr J P Naik, "What has happened is merely an 
expansion of the earlier system with a few marginal changes ın content and 
technique “Our education 1s still examination and degree dominated while practi- 
cal training for life and work are still being 1gnored " 


Post-Kothari Commission 


Education Commission (1964-66) made far reaching recommendations for all the 
stages of education but hardly a few of them came to be implemented even after a 
long time a National Policy of Education was declared A program of action was 
debated and fınalısed Despite all this, we have come across a patch work rather a 
revolution After gaining 1ndependence, elementary education should have been 
expanded to reach our grassroot levels but emphasis came to be laid on secondary 
education which developed faster and the tertiary education developed much more 


Later, to increase enrolment in primary schools, special enrolment drives 
were launched and targets were achieved Dropouts and wastage of large numbers 
negated the efforts made Secondary schools and the colleges came to be over 
crowded More secondary schools and colleges were started despite the fact that a 
secondary school 1s ten times more expensive than a primary school and a college 
ıs twenty times more expensive than a secondary school Our ministers and the 
bureaucrats know all this very well but exert pressure for opening of the Second- 
ary schools and colleges 


Recent NCERT School Education Surveys show that there 1s an elementary 
school within 3 kms radius on the average to human habitats in the country except 
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ın the difficult hilly terrain But still much 1s desired not only ın reducing the 
distance but 1n well equipping the schools and updating teachers and their teaching 
The Black Board Operation Scheme was aimed at bettering the lot of the schools 
by equipping them aad the School Complex Scheme was to better the lot of teachers 
and their teaching practices The things purchased ın Black Board Operation for 
supply to schools were allowed to rot in the offices of the district education officers 
The School Complexes ınstead of helping the teachers, became a vehicle to 
dominate over them However, to solve the problems hampering the spread of 
elementary education at the grassroots, some dynamic schemes and experiments 
have been and are being implemented, viz 


° Non Formal Education 

° Education for the Girl Child 
° Midday Meal 

*  Ragv Shikhsha Mission 


° Nongovernmental Organisations like Lok Jumbish ın Rajasthan and Kerala 
Shastram 1n Kerala, etc 


This project some very viable achievements but still much more has to be done 
Adult Education/Adult Literacy Programs for spreading literacy among the ıllıter- 
ate were adopted soon after independence to eradicate illiteracy as key to devel- 
opment of agriculture lay ın making people literate All efforts ın this direction 
did not succeed much in the early years but 1t was 1n the last decade or so that the 
National Literacy Mission succeeded in its efforts and recently its work has been 
appreciated by the UNESCO by giving it a World Award Nevertheless, still there 
1s much to be desired 


Current Scenario—Fallout and Problems 


The absolute literacy figures ın India have reached all time high The illiterates 
are multiplying ın absolute numbers even though, the percentage of literacy 1s 
increasing 


Despite considerable quantitative expansion of Elementary Education, there 
have arisen numerous fallouts and problems that have hampered the beneficial 
aspects and effects to emerge Some of these are 


° The largest beneficiaries of our education system at all levels are the boys, 
mostly of the urban areas and those belonging to the middle and upper strata 
of the society Educational Development in our country helped the "Haves" 
more than the “Have Nots", thus negating the social justice 


° The social distance between the educated and the uneducated increased 
segregation between the classes and the masses 


° The educated upper class though less ın number has immense economic, social 
and political power ın the egalıtarıan Indian Society whereas the masses which 
are ın majority remain 1ll-educated, illiterate, socially down trodden and 
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economically disadvantaged These masses moreover have remained 
inarticulate and passive It is only very recently that individually and 
collectively they have become alive and have begun to demand their rightful 
share The general dictum-revolution of rising expectations and hunger for 
education among the grassroot masses still seems to be amyth They secm to 
be resigned to their lot and fate 


° Primary Education has expanded quantitatively sacrificing the qualitative 
aspects In Five-Year Plans and in Commission Reports variously ıt was 
stressed that quality now needs to be enhanced 


°  Wastage in the form of dropouts and stagnation ın classes at primary stage 1s 
so high that all efforts at expansion become futile 


° There 1s a dearth of well trained and imaginative teachers at the primary level 
Untrained and unqualified teachers get appointed especially ın the backward 
and rural areas 


° Our textbooks and the curricula have an urban bias These textbooks also 
create a sex bias These are not related to the lıfe and aspirations of the children 


° Teachıng in the schools is boring and depressive which kills the initiative and 
the creativity of the children 


° Schools do not have proper and adequate buildings and proper facilities like 
blackboards, tatpatties, play grounds, etc Toilets are not generally provided 
in primary schools Drinking water 1s not provided in many schools 


° Monitoring and inspection of the Primary Schools 1s not particularly catering 
to the needs of the disadvantaged The overall emphasis on uniformity designed 
and dictated by the middle class 1s influencing the pedagogical viewpoints of 
the poor The idea of neighbourhood schools has been shelved Inspections 
have become fault finding exercises instead of suggestive exercises for finding 
out new approaches of teaching 


The educational scene at the present ıs much better than what ıt was on the 
eve of independence But this scenario 1s the outcome of half a century of untiring 
efforts 


If we compare our performance with those of other countries in the South 
Asian Region, we find that although Sr Lanka, Malaysia, and Indonesia achieved 
their independence much later, they attended to their education and achieved much 
better literacy levels than India They could do so ın shorter tıme and with less 
financial allocations They adopted novel ways suited to their social and economic 
characteristics and aspirations In comparison to these countries, we have been 
honest and straight forward in presenting our educational reports and have proved 
utterly hopeless ın implementing the suggestions and the programs initiated by 
these Commissions We still need a far-reaching revolution ın education that can 
emanate from much-desired political revolution to recast the future of the coming 
generations 
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Inquisition of the School 


S.C. SARMA 


We take certain things for granted, as though they were above criticism and re- 
proach However, this is an age of avalanching change, when beliefs cherished for 
ages are under attack It 1s an age when there 1s mounting chorus of criticism of 
the school and its functions from educational theorists, practicing teachers and 
diverse groups of public without let or hindrance The situation portends a crisis, 
a depending crisis at that We often hear that schools are “grım and joyless" places 
organised more for the convenience of teachers and administrators rather than for 
the learning needs of children 


John Holt holds up the school to ridicule saying, "Like most people I spent 
some time ın school, but most of my real education has taken place before school, 
outside school and since school ” 


Radical critics of the school specifically one of a bands of poets ın Telugu 
called *Naked Poets" (Digambara Kavulu) who make most savage assault on es- 
tablished society, viciously sing a dirge of the school pronouncing its demise 
They unveil their books ın the cerise silence of the dead night Much in the same 
fashion, school critics who marvel at ‘de-schooling’ blatantly argue for the abolı- 
tion of the school While the de-schoolers take an extreme uncompromising posi- 
tion sounding a doom’s day call they have a point Rational scientific approach to 
education obliges us to take note of their honest doubts and reasoned criticisms 


A debate on fundamentals of schooling, origins and history 1s a just de- 
mand of the time which can be trusted to ensure the health, prosperity and future 
of education 


Critics not Rebels without a Cause 


The critics are not rebels without a cause because they know very well that they 
talk through what they talk 1s obfuscated by semantic differences Indeed the seamy 
side of schooling fills them with rage Sometimes, they are characterised as ro- 
mantics being soft-headed As Peter Schrag puts tt, the critics of the school often 
speak ın the tone of radical left upholding conservative values, virtues of honest 
and meaningful work, of community and family and healthy human relationships 
They share a common defence of the children and adolescence however perverse 
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in adult eyes and attack established school practices and perceptions For instance, 
Holt writes that “Nobody 1s born stupid, we encourage children to act stupidity ” 
In a sweeping judgement, the critics hold that a hostile society and its educational 
system destroy the processes of learning, the dignity of youth and the natural instinct 
of curiosity, and self-realisation as coercive instruments to enforce conformity 
and deny self-esteem Among the critics, there figure Friendberg, a sociologist, 
Jules Henry, an anthropologist, Goodman, a humanist and novelist, Holt, a sec- 
ondary school teacher, and Ivan Illich, the high priest of de-schooling who share 
common attitudes derived from a firm belief that contemporary society and its 
educational system are hostile to the processes of learning and maturation The 
criticisms they make, the alternatives to schooling they propose amply illustrate 
both the strong points and the weaknesses of the ongoing radical critique of 
educational practice 


Ivan Illich, an ex-priest once summoned to the Vatican to defend his radical 
religious position hogs all the limelight because his sensational book “De-school- 
ing Society” provides the battle cry of the de-schooler His charge sheet against 
the school system lists five charges 


It 1s compulsory 

°  Itis oriented towards credentials 

° Its curriculum is mandatory 

° It groups children by age 

° [tis a hierarchical structure 

^  Itis oriented from the top down with the student at the bottom 


Illich ıs right when he argues that genuine learning cannot be forced on those who 
are unwilling while compulsion damages the learning of those who are willing 
Grades and diplomas come to take the place of learning and unfairly determine 
the ranks of children and rewards ın society at large In the view of Illich, the 
structural organisation of the school 1s unjust where the school administrator rules 
the teacher and the teacher rules the student encouraging arbitrary and social con- 
formity Illich takes the de-schooling argument to its logical extreme According 
to him schools are a major instrument for the maintenance of status quo He likens 
the school today to the church of the old Indeed, he calls education *as the new 
world religion " He calls for constitutional disestablishment of the school He 
writes that "Neither Justice nor Learning 1s promoted by schooling because 
educators insist on packaging instruction with certification ” 


As proof of disestablishment, Illich cites alternatives to schooling like free 
schools, community education programs etc his de-schooled world abounds ın 
networks, peer-groups and learning webs - All intended to give potential learners 
easy and informal access to education The fault ın his 1magination 1s sporting 
hazy, botching-up alternative arrangements of formal schooling which lacks so- 
lidity and depth The power of abstraction 1s the strong point of IIlich's creation 
But it 1s criticised that real children and real classrooms are absent from his work 


John Holt and Paul Goodman deal much more than Illich with concrete 
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aspects of schooling and their effects on children The children ın their books are 
real While Holt writes mostly about elementary education Goodman's preoccu- 
pation is with the teenager One of Holt's books, “How Children Fail," 1s prima- 
rily concerned with the strategies of teachers and students employed ın the class- 
room, the way students learn to beat the system without learning what they are 
supposed to learn and understand Holt stirred a controversy by suggesting what 
has now become a recurrent theme in the writings of reformers If some children 
fail ın school it 1s the fault of the school and not of the children 4lıs position ts 
most clearly summed up in his "Freedom and Beyond " 


*By a de-schooled society we don't mean society without any arrangements 
and resources for learning We don't even mean a society without schools Some 
things— languages, musıc, dance—may be better learned than ın any other way 1n 
a school If some people like schools and learn well there, let them by all means 
gotoschools But in a de-schooled society nobody would be compelled to go to 
school neither by the law nor by the threat of joblessness, poverty, discrimination 
and exclusion from society - all of which are 1n force today 1n some form A de- 
schooled society would be a society ın which everyone shall have the widest and 
freest possible choice to learn whatever he wants to learn, whether ın school or in 
some other altogether different way ” 


Holt 1s tangible and specific while Illich 1s abstract and general Holt's 
books are full of suggestions for teachers who want to do better at educating the 
young, and his strategies for reform are located in the realities of the classroom 
He points out that the climate for educational intervention differs from school to 
school He points out that a class where every book.is firmly prescribed, there 1s 
no open classroom His view that learning 1s natural and ınescapable leads Holt to 
his major condemnation of schools that they are in their repressive regulations 
and coercive curricula are little better than jarls for children The role of the po- 
liceman 1s as bad for the teacher as the role of the ınmate for the student 


In most of the cultures, it 1s argued that adults fear adolescents, their 
repressed instincts and honest questions- sexual and otherwise, because adults 
themselves suffer from conflicting commitments and ambiguous moral situations 
Paul Goodman asserts that dropouts, delinquents refuse to accept the terms of 
organised society Goodman and Friendenberg seem to take a leaf from Erik Erickon 
and David Riesman who were probably the first to explore contemporary alien- 
ation and conformity They are not very much interested in test-scores 1n the campus 
and in the classroom they see things which most teachers and administrators do 
not notice Holt pinpoints this pathology when he says “We present ourselves to 
children as 1f we were gods, all-knowing, all-powerful, always rational, always 
Just, always right, this 1s worse than any lie we would tell ourselves As we are not 
honest with them, so we won't let children be honest with us We require them to 
take part ın the fiction that school 1s a wonderful place and that they love every 
minute of ıt " 


For Paul Goodman, the whole process of conventional education 1s brain- 
washing Holt & Henry write that schools teach children to be stupid They are 
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asked to sacrifice curiosity and intelligence to the cause of order and simplicity in 
classroom management Friendenberg, though less prone to polemic than other 
critics of conventional education, describes the school as a great engine function- 
ıng to repress normal human instincts and moral urges of the young 


The school 1s more interested 1n good public relations, administrative 
convenience and political peace than ıt 1s ın the growth of its students Goodman 
asks whether ıt would not be preferable to make all education voluntary In his 
words "No growth to freedom occurs except by intrinsic motivation " 


Goodman points out that schooling 1n its most modern sense 1s a social 
invention For most of man's history the rearing of the young was not formal but 
practical But today when the values of culture are transmitted through myriad 
media, especially TV, Goodman finds it rather untenable that an outmoded institu- 
tion has become the only allowable way of growing up Compulsion becomes 
monopoly One reason for compulsory universal schooling, 1t 1s contended, is to 
get the children out of the house Pressures of modern lıfe being what they are it 1s 
not at all a bad but we should not pretend to loftier motives for the school From 
all that we know through the researches of anthropologists, sociologists and 
psychologists, the period between 6 and 18 1s one in which human beings should 
have the greatest freedom to explore the worlds inside and outside themselves 
Goodman calls ıt “incidental education” which comes from observing and working 
with adults He says that the process of education suits the nature of learning 
better than formal teaching The young see real causes and effects rather than 
pedagogical exercises Reality 1s often complex but the young incidental learner 
of whom much 1s not expected can take it by his own handle, at his own time 
according to his own interest and initiative The arch-type of successful education 
is infants learning to speak, a formidable task accomplished We do not know how 
ıt ıs done but the main condition seems to be the incidental process Goodman’s 
compulsory miseducation 1s a telling commentary of the harmful consequences of 
compulsion 


When we evaluate strengths and weaknesses of de-schooling, probably we 
find more merit ın it for countries now attempting mass education Ivan Illich's 
concept of loose educational networks appear nebulous and unreal when applied 
to technological society Not all the new knowledge about how children develop 
supports the arguments for de-schooling by any means The very formality of formal 
education, ın the view of many thoughtful educators, provides the mental tools, 
the capacity of sustained reasoning and the ability to make distinctions that are 
prerequisite for significant work in many fields A high-energy physicist 1s not 
produced in a PhD factory He obtains his skills and inclinations by way of a 
sertes of complex educational events going far back into his early schooling One 
doubts 1f the schools are as effective 1n repressing children or making them con- 
formısts as the critics of formal schooling claim The current generation of stu- 
dents are remarkably unrepressed and nonconformist One would see that the radical 
reformers themselves managed to survive the schools and often several higher 
degrees to tell about them Of course, not all children do survive the schools We 
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would not gloss over numerous faults of schools that the critics rightly condemn 
May be the demand 1s for re-schooling instead of de-schooling which sounds like 
a counsel of despair or doom 


Phenix speaks of development of the whole person as the general aim of 
education in his book “Realms of Meaning” “The complete person should be 
skilled 1n the use of speech, symbols and gesture, factually well informed, capable 
of creating and appreciating objects of aesthetic significance, endowed with rich 
and disciplined life ın relation to self and others, able to make wise decisions and 
to judge between right and wrong possessed of an integral outlook ” 


Phenix's picturisation of the whole man 1s most graphic Would he 
materialise ın the school as it 1s constituted? Dare the schools build a new social 
order? Is 1t empty rhetoric? 


In the light of relentless efforts of universalization of elementary educa- 
tion, suggestion of De-schooling may sound like blasphemy Nevertheless a free 
debate on issues of fundamental importance is a sign of healthy society Dynamics 
of development demands it 
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A Lee Learning Strategy 1 
(From Indian Philosophy) 


SUBBARAYAN PERI 


An esoteric learning strategy by name Aptavakyam was identifted and developed 
by the ancient Indian Philosophers 2000 years back It has tts operations in 
innumerable adjustments of countless species including human beings since the 
dawn of life on the globe It ts not yet for scientific scrutiny by the Western Scientific 
Psychology The paper proposes it 


Propose 


Who 1s the last bench last seat ‘occupier’ ın the universal class of scientists? This 
1s an Interesting question for which my spontaneous instant, uninhabited and con- 
ditioned response 1s ‘Psychologist’ We, psychologists are the last bench last seat 
occupiers because we are late born, lazy, less-conscious of our own conscious- 
ness, led and fed by others for a lengthy period of time We are not sure of our own 
behaviour while our elder brothers are far further foregoers 1n understanding, 
measuring, predicting, and controlling behaviour of their clients. solids, liquids, 
gasses, plants, planets, and so on My pessimism has a base that we are still unable 
to spot out, locate, develop many thıngs of our own behaviour learning, personahty, 
etc , though we are 125 years old! We demonstrate hundreds of ways of learning 
yet not been beau 1deal The theme of this paper 1s to spell out, locate, identify and 
show how a fertile learning strategy 1ncorporated 1n our behaviour than any other 
was not cognised by us? 


Motivation 


In early 80s, when I had completed my Ph D thesis, I began to pester my guru and 
PhD guide Prof S C Sarma, a living authority on education, with the question 
where I was to continue with my research efforts His learned, far foresighted and 
undeviated reply was "Learning" My suspicion was that ıt was a beaten track Am 
I to beat ıt again? Subsequently, ın late 80s, when Prof Seshadri, former princi- 
pal, Regional College of Education (RIE), Mysore conducted my M Ed students' 
viva voce I eagerly enquired, "Sir, did my students farewell in psychology (which 
I taught)?" He simply smiled and said, "Dr Peri I would like to listen from the 
pedagogy department of a Sanskrit University a learning theory of Panint, 
Patanjalı, et hoc along with that of Thorndike, Skinner, Kohler and Tolman, et 
id" Getting impetus from the two learned professors of education, I could gather 
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enough cotton to my mind to thread ıt Yes! Today I am confident that I had spun 
ıt well 


A Historical Peep 


The history of learning ıs as old as life on the eaith Whether philosophers, edu- 
cationists and psychologists understand, identify, measure, predict or control the 
process of learning, it goes on To understand the process of learning countless 
efforts were made, are being made, and will be made ın the east as well asın the 
west In the east, mainly traditional ways were ın vogue Understanding and applı- 
cation of learning was inherent in their philosophical enquiries. In the west, in the 
beginning of the century when efforts began to 1solate psychology from philoso- 
phy and crown it off as a positive science of behaviour of organisms, the topic of 
learning appeared on the scene in its full colours Psychological enquiry up to the 
sixties was dominated by the study of learning alone! However, during the re- 
maining decades of the century, enthusiasm has died down Today, we, the psy- 
chologists and the educationists, show vested interest in research on learning Not- 
withstanding the rise or fall of the enthusiasm in learning research, let me 
consolidate the scene up to date 


Status 


All in all, we have more than thirty significant theories of learning developed in 
the west alone Theie may be more and more buried in esoteric psychologies The 
western theories of learning can broadly be classified into two big families—S-R 
conditioning theories and cognitive field theories. The inherited two philosophi- 
cal schools are scientific realism and positive relativism 


S-R conditioning theorists maintain that learning can be understood by S-R 
bond The relationship between stimulus and response can be measured, predicted, 
and controlled There are differences among these theorists with respect to their 
emphasis on stimulus, response, bonding, reinforcement, contiguity, organism, en- 
vironmental forces and so on But most of them wedded themselves to one principle 
that man 1s nothing more than a machine They do not allow any chance for 
subjective concepts like awareness, consciousness, introspection etc , to creep in 
More importance 1s attached to the practice, randomness of trails, drive, need, 
habit formation, extinction, discrimination and the like 


The second group of psychologists started with the reaction of the organ- 
ism as a whole They argue 1n favour of molar behaviour, purpose, insight, etc 
They define learning as the 1eorganisation of the perceptual field They take into 
account the awareness, consciousness, introspection and other concepts related to 
subjectivity Of course, some compromised the two enemy camps and forwarded 
their learning theories to the best advantage 


Ad interim, some psychologists could find new trends in explaining learn- 
ing For example, developmental psychologists like Piaget The adherents of hu- 
manistic psychology like Bruner, Rogers, and Maslow developed their learning 
theories with a high degree of humanistic touch. Those psychologists with better 
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sociological ground put forth their social learning theories Among this group itis 
worth to mention the names of Dollard and Miller, Rotter, Bandura and Waltairs 
The gravity of their theories is that learning 1s possible by observation and lımıta- 
tion ın a social setting, rather than ın laboratory conditions 


We can classify the learning theories based on one or more criteria Every 
psychologist has strong base in one discipline and tries to develop a theory of 
learning with the concepts and principles of that subject In the early periods, 
philosophers made their learning theories based on the principles of philosophy 
For example, mental discipline, apperception and self-actualisation theories 
Waston, Pavlov, Bolles and others developed biological models Hull's model 1s 
mathematical and he imitates Newton, while Estes model ıs statistical Wertheimeir, 
Kohler, Koffka, and other Gestalts based their theories on perceptual laws Lewin 
freely borrowed the concepts of physics and chemistry Bandura used the socio- 
logical approach Here 1s a learning theory from the ancient Indian Philosophy It 
1$ known as learning by verbal testimony 


Proem 


Coming to ad rem, I would like to suggest that learning by verbal testimony 1s 
very important ın anımal and human learning Its role ın changing behaviour 1s 
direct, simple and effective. It is not at all an overstatement if we say that most of 
the stock of knowledge of human beings 1s possible not by perception, inference 
or limitation but by verbal testimony Dollard and Miller (1950) hinted at the 
same 


The nature, importance, mechanism, significance and applications of learn- 
ing by verbal testimony were identified, developed, felt and applied ın India about 
two to three thousand years back It is true that learning theories had their ab 
initio ın the east Learning by verbal testimony was developed by Indian philoso- 
phers who were mainly theistic, orthodox, speculative, subjective, intuitive and 
religious 


Epistemology of Indian philosophy, like any other epistemology 1s con- 
cerned with the nature of knowledge its means, and acquisition The famous six 
systems of Indian philosophy all ın all accepted six means of acquiring knowl- 
edge They are pratyaksham (perception), anumanam (inference), upamanam 
(analogy), Sabda (verbal testimony) arthapatti (implication) and anupalabdhı (ne- 
gation) There was an acute need for them to prove the existence of the ultimate 
reality, atman etc , which are abstract concepts Perception, inference, analogy, 
implication, and negation are not fit for teaching abstract concepts Ultimately 
they had to depend on Sabda These six means have been named as pramanam (to 
give the meaning of measure, standard, or instrument) They measure, standardise 
or acquire pramıtı (1e true knowledge) of things 


The words Sabda pramanam, aptavakyam, aptopadesah, aptavacanam aie 
Sanskrit synonyms Aptavakyam conveys the idea that the intention of a trust worthy 
person brings about a change ın the knowledge, actions, and/or attitudes, values, 
and beliefs etc , In terms of modern western psychology we call this change as 
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‘learning’ Thus it 1s deduced that aptavakyam 1s a learning strategy In ancient 
times Mimamasakas, a school of Philosophers, defined dharma, the duty, as those 
acts or behaviours of individuals as prescribed by the Veda In this case the Veda 
1s an apta and the regulation of behaviour of individuals by aptavakyam 1s learn- 
ing 


Mechanism of Aptavakyam Learning 


The mechanism of aptavakyam learning 1s based on the psycho-linguistics of ver- 
bal conditioning It can be described as follows The apta communicates his ideas, 
mostly through sentences Sentence 1s nothing but a group of words expressing an 
intention The verb ın the sentence 1s very important ın the context of aptavakyam 
learning The very word when used ın the injunctive mood (with lin suffix ın San- 
skrıt) 1t conveys five types of meanings, viz , command, invitation, permission, 
politely express a wish, and ask question The learner from the early stages of life 
throughout his language development gets conditioned to the words 1n the injunctive 
mood He acts automatically when he listens to the verb ın the injunctive mood 

What action he has to do will be determined by the root of the verb-word This 1s 
the psycho-linguistic principle that 1s responsible for aptavakyam learning 


Organism Belief Trust Worthy person 
(TWP) 


Entry behaviour 


Change ın cognitive, Predicate ın 

conative and/or 

affective behaviour + ——————— © injunctive mood 
Lin or 


Lot, Tavya and Antyar suffixes 
Terminal behaviour 


Figure 1. Characteristics of LVT 


As to the query who 1s an apta, they defined the term apta as one who has real 
knowledge of things, and who tells the truth He should have a desire to convey 
the right thing to the learner The learner with some degree of belief ın the apta 
changes his behaviour ın tune with apta’s intention By the mechanism of stimulus 
generalisation, the learner gets conditioned to any apta. 


Aptavakyam learning like any other learning takes five steps The first step 
ıs awareness of the problem It may be on the part of the learner or apta The 
second step 1s the development of a strategy for learning This may be by the 
learner himself, or by apta or by both The third step 1s acceptance of the strategy 
by the individual The acceptance may be voluntary on the part of the learner, by 
persuasion, or by the pressure from the apta The penultimate step 1s implementa- 
tion of the strategy by the learner himself or with the apta’s guidance The final 
step 1s acquisition of the learning with a sense of accomplishment by the learner 
as well as by the apta : 
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Aptavakyam learning ıs both a mediating and non-mediating process It 1s a natu- 
ral way of learning because it generally starts with cognitive and ends with affec- 
tive through cognitive or the vice versa But sometimes, like ın S-R learning it 
starts with cognitive, ends with cognitive, and ends with cognitive or affective 
However, the order depends upon the ındıvıdualıty of the learner 1 e , his intelli- 
gence, capability, attitude, interest, etc For an intelligent individual learning 1s ın 
its natural course 1e from cognition 


Learning 1s caused ın the learner by an external force ın aptavakyam learn- 
ing and hence it can influence the learner’s learning at any stage As a mediational 
learning, it 1s pervasive ın nature, 1 e , ahead to the reciprocal model suggested by 
Bandura He balanced the importance of the factors of the learner, and the envi- 
ronment equally and advocated their reciprocal nature In Aptavakyam learning 
apta 1s an active agent in the environment 


Aptavakyam learning 1s a lifelong process Right from the time of birth of 
the organism to its death, it brings about a change ın its personality for e g , the 
doctor or the prophet may be an apta Just before the last breath Through all stages 
of developments neonatal infancy, babyhood, childhood, adolescence, adulthood 
and old age—the apta changes behaviour of the organism depending upon the 
characteristics of that particular stage 


Aptavakyam learning ıs a highly a humanistic model It 1s subjective So it 
always has an 1n-built capacity for sympathy, empathy, and love for all human 
beings It 15 the simple, direct, and effective way of learning attitudes, beliefs, 
values, ınterests emotions and so on 


Aptavakyam learning 1s a controlled trial-and-error learning Where an apta 
guides an ındıvıdual to associate naturally particular responses to the stimulus, 
the randomness of efforts gets reduced The individual gets the benefit of avoiding 
unnecessary, unhealthy and harmful trails The work on the cognitive part 1s taken 
care of by the apta The individual has to coordinate the muscles only by practice 


Aptavakyam learning 1s a guided insight. Insight, according to gestalts, 15 
transfer that ıs due to an understanding of basic principles, to modes of attack, or 
to any other type of nonspecific transfer It 1s described as sudden, unmistakable 
and immediate apprehension of the real It's a spontaneous occurrence of a fertile 
1dea or a reconstruction of the situation. If the individual 1s intelligent enough, he 
can understand the problematic situation as a whole and can arrive at a solution by 
mentally reconstructing the situation. An apta can help the individual in cognising 
the situation, correlating its various parts to comprehend and give meaning to the 
whole situation It makes the obtained insight unmistakable and real 


Aptavakyam learning ıs an extended limitation learning It 1s essentially a 
social learning theory because a wide variety of social behaviours are learnt throu gh 
ıt Bandura recognised three types of reinforcements direct external, vicarious, 
and self-administered Aptavakyam learning extends to one more 1einforcement 
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named aptavakyam reinforcement. Bandura's learning model assumes reciprocal 
interaction between the learner and the environment More over, 1t can acton R 
overt or implicit, S from any direction directly, R, awareness, or rewarded R++ 
Hence it 1s termed as pervading reciprocal interaction 


Aptavakyam learning 1s at the peak of the humanistic learning It is an 
effective means of learning to inculcate attitudes, beliefs, and values The uncon- 
ditional affection and voluntary service of the apta develops self-actualisation ten- 
dency ın the learners It ıs always inclusive of sympathy, empathy, warmth, sooth- 
ing and love It can prevent the erosion of human values 


Aptavakyam learning has ıts applications ın child rearing, education, coun- 
selling, psychotherapy, industry, etc i 


In the ancıent Indian educational system, aptavakyam learnıng had done 
much job Each and every fact need not to be learnt by observation, experimenta- 
tion, and learning strategy to teach many things In fact, aptavakyam operates 
through holy scriptures, cultural heritage and it 1s an agency of education We 
have many applications of aptavakyam learning ın education, e g deductive 
method, heuristic method, problem solving method, teaching of concepts, incul- 
cation of attitudes, beliefs, values, etc 


Counselling 1s a field where the counsellor makes the individual to identify 
his own problem, and solve the problem Though counsel 1s the central figure 
much has to be done by the counsellor himself The counsellor as an apta can 
produce a healing effect 


In behavioural therapy, many things are settled by aptavakyam Apta’s 
image, form, thought, sight, gestures, look, word, injunctive sentence, explana- 
tion, guidance, counselling, etc , are modifiers of an individual’s behaviour In 
any country or religion, most of the mental ill-health cases can be cured by a 
prophet The principle behind this curing effect 1s the aptavakyam learning 


I have presented a case for synthesis of eastern and western outlook on 
‘learning’ Despite my handicaps ın terms of resources and exposure, I could 
visualise a concept much ın vogue ın ancient times and at present Aptavakyam 
learning 1s the current flowing behind a vast majority of affairs of learning 
Aptavakyam learning has its firm grounds 1n philosophy, psychology, sociology, 
and culture I could identify it with my understanding of Indian philosophy, west- 
ern psychology and their interdependency 


It struck my mind as I read Stagner (1992) question, "Did Oriental Philoso- 
phies have a true impact on the development of scientific psychology, specifically 
in America?" In his characteristic way he answered, the evidence 1s clearly 
affirmative I do corroborate the same with the specific example of Aptavakyam 
learning 


In this context, I appeal to the readers to provide me with feedback Am I 
rubbing on the wrong side? Can aptavakyam learning, which has been ın practice 
in the east for centuries, really be translated into the western psychological: 
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framework? Is this effort only a speculative and reflective thinking? Can it be 
developed into a full-fledged learning theory? Is ıt worth doing? 


Eagerly awaiting the green signal from the elite, I remain 
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Do We Genuinely Desire Educational 
Transformation at the Grassroots? 


S. C. BEHAR 


The Context 


The question 1s addressed to the world communuty ın general although the focus 
ıs on India If it sounds a little aggressive, ıt ıs deliberate If there 1s a touch of 
irony, that 1s also not unintended After having been involved in a number of 
ways for a long tıme ın a large number of valıant efforts of diverse agencies like 
government, universities, academic institutions and voluntary agencies, this ques- 
tion has emerged forcefully ın my mind and 1s becoming increasingly grave, com- 
pelling and critical Sometimes, I have wondered whether, my experience being 
limited to this country, the question 1s relevant only for India Since most of South 
Asia has a history of common education system, it ıs likely to be relevant for the 
whole of the region In addition, the movements like home-schooling’ and‘ back 
to basics’ and literature from around the globe seem to indicate the world wide 
significance of this apparently simple question, not only 1n recent times but for 
more than three decades 


The World Crisis 


In 1968, the weil known Educationist Philip H Coombs in his celebrated book, 
“The World Educational Crisis. A System Analysis" suggested that there was a 
worldwide crisis ın education, despite ‘valiant efforts’ of many governments be- 
cause educational systems “ have adapted all too slowly ın relation to the faster 
pace of events on the move all around them" resulting ın “dısparıty between edu- 
cational systems and their environments" Amongst the misfits alluded by Coombs 
for this phenomenon which would be termed as cultural lag by cultural sociolo- 
gists and anthropologists, some important ones are as follows 


° Obsolescence of the curriculum ın relation to 
- advancing state of knowledge and 
- learning needs of students 
° Misfit between education and the development needs of the societies 


o 


Growing ımbalance and maladjustment between education and employment 
° Educational inequalities between various social groups 


Just around the same time, the Education Commission (1964-66) 1n India that 
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was analysing the situation ın its own way, was coming to broadly the same con- 
clusions and, therefore, ın an attempt to remove the anomalies and mismatches 
called its report ‘Education and National Development” —which clearly indicated 
how it was focusing on creating a fit between education on the one hard and 
rapidly advancing frontiers of knowledge, societal needs, employment, and eq- 
uity for all social groups on the other All these were*very aptly subsumed under 
the wider concept of development One could, therefore, say that Kotharı Com- 
mission had not only anticipated the crisis portrayed by Coombs but also made 
suitable recommendations to deal with ıt The euphoria created by this excellent 
report soon evaporated as has been so ably analysed by Shri J P Naik in his frank 
and lucid’ presentation, “Kotharı Commission and After” The disturbing infer- 
ence was that education in India had not changed at grassroots, despite wise, wide- 
ranging and comprehensive recommendations of the Commission 


When Coombs wrote “The World crisis in Education The view from the 
Eighties”, a sequel to his earlier book one could find some consolation ın the fact 
that ıt 1s not only India which had failed to tackle the educational crisis despite 
the path shown by Kotharı Commission, but other countries ın the world contın- 
ued to face similar crisis in education Coombs tried ın his latter book to identify 
critical issues that besiege education and to suggest steps required to be under- 
taken to resolve these issues While Coombs struck an optimistic note, the effec- 
tiveness and efficacy of his suggestions at least in the context of India remained 
questionable ın the light of our experience of the recommendations of Kothari 
Commission and their implementation at grassroots I believe that education world 
over continues to be ın crisis, although its manifestation and configuration may 
have undergone changes A book entitled “World Crisis ın Education Reflec- 
tions at the End of Second Millennium” will be quite legitimate and highly rel- 
evant in the year 2000 AD 


Education Crisis in India: Limitations of Teachers as Change Agents 


In any case, there 1s no doubt that Indian education still seems to be in the midst 
of a crisis. Some deeper reasons for this have been highlighted by Myron Weiner 
in 1990, in his book ‘The Child And the State in India’ His highly disturbing 
thesis, supported by his study and analysis 1s that the elite in India has a vested 
intérest in not making elementary education compulsory He also felt that con- 
cern for educational transformation was also lacking He concurred with J P Naik 
who 1n his Educational Development in India during the Next Twenty Years 1981- 
2000" had observed, “Tam not prepared to believe that teachers can be the change 
agents in education If you propose an education reform, it involves more work 
for the teachers, and I have found, to my sorrow, that opposition comes from 
teachers rather than from others It 1s a glib assumption that teachers and stu- 
dents can be change agents in education or that educational administrators can 
play this role” 


My own experience 1s ın conformity with Dr Naik's observations As 
founder Vice Chancellor of Guru Ghası Das University, Bilaspur, Madhya Pradesh, 
in the mid-eighties, for almost five years I attempted to design with the help of 


as 
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renowned experts of the country several innovative measures and implement them 
to give a very different character to the University nght from the beginning, so 
that later the question of ‘reforming’ education did not arise I found, to my utter 
surprise, that although all of them went through smoothly ın other bodies of the 
University, the Academic Council dominated by teachers invariably proved to be 
the stumbling block Opposition came from the teacher-members of the council 
Before and after this experience, I was the Education Secretary of the State of 
Madhya Pradesh During these periods also I found that being at the helm of 
affairs does not necessarily enable you to play the role of change-agent ın educa- 
tion While numerous changes could be initiated, the impact at grassroots would 
be highly discouraging proving the insight of Dr Naik that educational admınıs- 
trators also cannot play that role 


Some Initiatives of Reform at Grassroots: Efficacy of the Change Agents 


After accepting this position we have to look towards groups other than teachers 
to act as effective change agents at grassroots so that the crisis in education 1s 
successfully tackled In this connection, let us briefly look at two of the experi- 
ments of initiating innovations where teacher educators and voluntary agencies 
were the change agents 


Reforming the Process of Education 


When I joined as education Secretary of the State ın the exciting enterprise of 
education more than two decades ago, I noticed that there was far more emphasis 
on content of education to the almost utter neglect of the process During my 
surprise visits to hundreds of rural schools I saw a familiar scenario A teacher 
sitting passively on a chair, a student standing by his side holding a book open at 
the chapter being taught (?) or being learnt (!), leading the mechanical chanting 
of the lesson ın which he reads a sentence or a part thereof ın a rhythmic way 
almost as 1f 1t 1s a poem and the rest of the class 1n a chorus repeats each part in 
the same rhythmic way This 1s a very charitable and hesitant depiction of a stark 
reality stalking millions of classrooms of thousands of schools ın rural India No 
observer would fail to notice that this entire drill ıs devoid of any attempt to make 
children learn and comprehend 


Similar unannounced visits to scores of colleges clearly established that 
lectures with the help of, at best, the black board, was the dominant mode of 
teaching For a variety of reasons including my background in Psychology and 
experience of being for two years in a Teacher Training Institution, I felt that the 
process of teaching-learning ın the classroom deserves much greater attention 
An attempt was, therefore, made to introduce such methods of teaching and learning 
as would keep the students mentally, emotionally and physically active and alert 
and that there 1s a greater emphasis on joyful learning by the students, limiting 
the role of the teacher to that of a catalyst In this campaign against the boring 
classroom processes and lectures, the expression ‘other- than -lecture method’ 
was coined and even included ın the need- based- curriculum of B Ed that was 
framed at the time 
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Role of Teacher Education Institutions. the Gap between Theory & Practice 


In this campaign to radically change the methods of teaching, lead role was as- 
signed to the teacher education institutions The teacher educators were expected 
to train the teachers of schools as well as colleges in what may now be called 
learner- centred activity- based, dynamic methods of teaching learning Soon 
enough, to my utter dismay, I learnt that the teacher- educators themselves could 
lecture on the theory of a variety of methods of teaching- learning, but could not 
practice any of them 1n the class room 


This pointed clearly at the root-cause of all attempts of educational re- 
form failing to reach the grassroots If the teacher-educators themselves cannot 
practice the various methods of teaching-learning in either the school class rooms 
or the teacher-education classroom of B Ed courses, how could they expect the 
teacher-pupil to practice these methods 1n their own schools after they complete 
their training? The yawing gap between theory and practice stare at us It became 
clear soon enough that such a gap was not limited to only methods of teaching but 
was true across the board - 1n respect of all educational theories whether they 
relate to sound principles of curriculum-framing or scientific methods of forma- 
tive evaluation, diagnostic testing, remedial teaching, summative evaluation or 
any others 


Initiative to Bridge the Gap in Teacher Education Institutions 


Looking at this gap between theory and practice where very capable teacher- edu- 
cators could lucidly explain the merits and demerits of various teaching methods 
and their suitability or unsuitability ın different contexts but could not practice 
any of them, focus of the experiment shifted from the school classrooms to the 
classrooms of teacher-education institutions. At this stage, the work of Bruce Joyce 
and Marsha Weil, particularly “Models of Teachıng” and its accompanying 3 vol- 
umes - Expanding your Teaching Repertoire, The personal Models, The social 
Models and Information Processing Models Copies were obtained for all teacher- 
training institutions that were also asked to practice and master at least some 
selected models to be able to disseminate to other institutions An attempt was 
made to replace the age old Herbertian steps religiously followed by teacher- 
pupil in their practice- lessons by some of the other models It was suggested that 
the teacher pupil must be required to master 2-3 models of teaching from each of 
the groups—social, personal and information processing It was also proposed 
that 1n the final examination instead of one lesson, the teacher pupil should be 
asked to take 5 classes adopting different models of teaching and the score should 
be the total of scores obtained ın all these just as ın theory paper the score 1s the 
sum total of scores obtained in five questions or as many questions as are re- 
quired to be attempted The teacher education institutions were also asked to take 
up the challenge of covering the entire B Ed curriculum by adopting methods 
other than lecture 


None of the government or private teacher training institution came for- 
ward to take up the challenge of 1mplementing such a package of teacher educa- 
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tion In fact, none of them could develop mastery of even some models The stu- 
dents! evaluation also did not change and old dear Herbert had the last laugh ın 
all practice lessons as well as ın practical examinations of their teaching skills! 


Ray of Hope 


During these moments of despair and disappointment, the department of educa- 
tion of Devi Ahilya Vishwavidyalaya, Indore came forward with zeal enthusiasm 
and optimism to take up the challenge The students joining B Ed course were 
asked to opt for one of the two streams of B Ed —either the conventional one or 
the B Ed course where there would be no lectures delivered nor would the teacher 
pupil be allowed to use lecture method ın their practice lessons Coincidentally 
the guest editor of this 1ssue of the Journal Dr B K Passi was the Head of the 
Department of education and the leader of the team that successfully took up the 
challenge This B Ed program continued only for a few years and has now been 
discontinued It could also not be adopted by other teacher training institutions of 
the State The Books of Bruce Joyce were very extensively and creatively used by 
the team at Indore When we tried to enquire why other teacher-education institu- 
tions were unable to use these books successfully, ıt again brought into sharp 
focus the gap between the contents in the book and its feasibility of conversion 
ınto actual practice by the practitioners, however practice oriented or manual- 
like, 1t may claim to be 


Lımıtatıons of so Called Practical Guides in Bridging the Gap 


I have tried to look at some other books of education which claim to be a more 
practical guide but find that they also provide only illustrations hoping that the 
teacher will be able to follow the illustrations ın all other situations which vary so 
widely that the illustrations loose all relevance for practitioners except for rare 
talented and creative ones 


By way of example let me mention a very good book "Managing Suc- 
cessfullearning A Practical Guide for Teachers and Trainers" by Robyn Peterson 
It gives questionnaires at the end of many sections for the use of the teacher, for 
instance for identifying the ‘information style’ or ‘learning mode’ but they fail 
too short of something that can be practised (used) by the teacher ın the day to 
day teaching- learning situation 


Voluntary Agencies as Change Agents Hoshangabad Science Teaching Program 


Let us look at second example of an innovative programme In this, there has 
been a long collaboration between voluntary agencies and the State Govt This 
innovative science-teaching program was started in 16 middle schools of 
Hoshangabad District ın M P by two voluntary agencies, Kishore Bharti & Friends 
Rural Centre in 1972 It was extended to all 250 middle schools of Hoshangabad 
District in 1978 when I became the Education Secretary of the State The pro- 
gram was taken over by another Voluntary agency Eklavya since its establish- 
ment in 1982 of which I had the privilege of being the Founder Director from 
1982-91 Since then, ıt has been seeded ın one school complex, each of 13 other 
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Districts in Western M P, now covering about 500 schools It should however be 
noted that even after a lapse of 27 years from its inception and 21 years from its 
major expansion in 1978, it ıs still Irmited to about 500 schools It has yet not 
become a part of the mainstream science education Middle schools of this state 
continue to have the orthodox curriculum and teaching methods ın science The 
educational as also the society as a large system, obviously, has not accepted the 
innovation as successful and worth incorporating ın its mainstream That 15 why 
quite frequently, protests are voiced against the existence of dual system of sci- 
ence education by some parents, teachers and other sections of the soctety includ- 
ing Members of the Legislative Assembly ın the House, demanding that the main- 
stream science education be extended to these schools by scrapping this too-long- 
drawn experiment which 1s allegedly adversely affecting the career of students 
This 15, despite the fact that studies and researches have shown that the students 
of these programs do equally well, and 1n fact may have a slight edge over the 
students of the mainstream even ın traditional examinations including the Examı- 
nations of Boards of Secondary & Higher Secondary education and the entrance 
tests for professional courses 


Impact of the Experunent 


This program involves learning science by ‘discovery-method’ through experi- 
ments, activities and from the environment The children themselves in-groups of 
four, conduct experiments to discover the concepts and principles of science 

Highly committed persons of these voluntary agencies have been closely associ- 
ated with the program from the beginning Even after disregarding the initial ex- 
perimental period of 1972-78 when the program was being tried out only in 16 
schools, the program after its major expansion into 250 schools has been now 21 
years old In these schools, it 1s expected that the familiar scenario of classroom 
portrayed earlier would be replaced by child-centred, activity-based vibrant envi- 
ronment where children would be conducting experiments and discussing ani- 
matedly the findings ın order to discover the principles of science and feel the 
excitement of ‘Eureka’ The latest estimate of Eklavya on teacher involvement 
after 21 years of continuous intensive follow up by committed professionals ındı- 
cates that the response from at least 50% of teachers has been very positive, but 
only about 20% show total commitment to the new method A senior member of 
the group, feels that in only 2046 of the schools the familiar scenario of the class- 
room has been replaced by the vibrant exciting environment envisaged in this 
program Another member believes this percentage to be around 30 I am going 
by the estimate of 2096 since it matches with the percentage of teachers totally 
committed to the program Presumably these 20% committed teachers are able to 
convert ınto the practice spirit of the program by organising teaching learning of 
science 1n the manner envisaged ın the program 


It should be stressed that ın this program a very rigorous training of teach- 
ers 1s a very Important component The teachers are required to undergo 21 days 
of training every year for each of the class 6th, 7th and 8th and during such train- 
ng, the teachers are required to conduct all the experiments of that class them- 
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selves, discuss the findings and discover the principle1 e almost replicate what 1s 
required to be done in the classroom 


In other words, it 1s not a theoretical training but clearly practice and skill 
oriented, making 1t necessary for every teacher to learn by following the same 
methods that have to be followed ın the classrooms, by the students, every lesson 
of the text book, which 1s more like a work book or guide book for experiments 
with appropriate helpful questions to enable the experimenters (the teachers dur- 
ing training, and the students in their classrooms) to carefully observe, systemati- 
cally present the observation and brainstorm to discover the underlying concept 
or principle He or she, therefore, actually learns what and how to transact the part 
of the curriculum ın the classroom The trainers include well-known scientists and 
professors from some prestigious institutions of the country who have deep 
commutment for the program Despite this sharply focused training, only 20% 
teachers have shown commitment and may even be assumed to be practising ın the 
classroom While this 1s a commendable achievement as compared with the con- 
ventional system and many other innovations that fail or are short-lived, one can- 
not but fail to arrive at the painful conclusion that 21 years of efforts of committed 
professionals of voluntary agencies have also achieved such limited success 


The success rate in terms of teacher commitment and their ability to prac- 
tise 1s slightly less than 1% per year This 1s not to ignore other commendable 
gains like, over 1000 teachers following this method in different degrees, devel- 
opment of about 300 teachers as resources persons and , approximately 1,00,000 
students benefiting in varying degrees from this innovative program The point, 
however, I wish to drive home 1s the failure of reforms to penetrate grassroots to 
any satisfactory extent 


Some Lessons: The Continuing Chasm between Theory and Practice 
These two experiments of innovations have several lessons to offer 


° o Teacher educators are also not good change agents ın the present situation 


° Voluntary agencies, with the support of government, are relatively more suc- 
cessful, but the extent of success 1s too limited to be encouraging or even 
comforting 


° Intensive content -cum- methodology oriented training of each chapter also 
enables only small percentage (20% ın our example) of teachers to practise 
properly innovative methods ın the school, although other remaining teach- 
ers also adopt these methods to varying degree 


°  Teacher-education programs are largely academic and theory-oriented 
° The practice lessons are more symbolic than real 40 or so practice lessons 


(in the curricula of M P Universities) are undertaken more as a ritual than in 
order to develop the teacher-pupil as practitioners of educational theories 


The Cooperating schools do not benefit from the practice lessons and usually 
consider this as an intrusion ın, and interference with, the smooth flow of 
teaching and their academic calendar Their cooperation, therefore, 1s half- 
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hearted 

Despite considerable advancement in the body of knowledge about learning 
and emergence of more effective and widely accepted theories of learning, 
the steps outlined by Herbert continue to be the model for lesson-plans and 
practical lessons in the teacher-education institutions 

There 1s almost unbridgeable gap between the theoretical understanding and 
the practical skills of the products of these institutions 

There 1s miserable failure ın developing skills for practising different meth- 
ods and models of teaching 

Most teacher -educators also suffer from the problem of inability to practise 
what they know and teach 

Teacher-education institutions only preach and they themselves do not prac- 
tice what they preach 

“Actıvıty-based “ and “child-centred-learning are fashionable slogans, nei- 
ther fully comprehended nor practised by the teacher-educators and the school 
teachers 

Excellent books like models of teaching of Bruce Joyce and Marsha Weil can 
play a relatively insignificant role ın bridging the gap between theory and 
practice except for very talented creative teams 

Creative teacher-educators can use such books and with their creativity con- 
vert theoretical methods of teaching into practical methods that may be adopted 
1n the classroom 

Such creative efforts are short-lived and depend upon the continued enthusi- 
asm and creativity of the team and its leader 

Expansion of such innovative programs 1s à formidable, 1f not ımpossıble, 
task because of the absence of techniques/technologies that can be used and 
adopted by run of the mill teacher - educators and teachers 

Collaboration between voluntary agencies and the State can make experi- 
ments more viable and lasting, including the possibility of expansion 
Changing teachers” attitude and commitment 15 an extremely slow process 
(less than 1% ın the example of science program) 

Maın streaming of such innovative programs 1s almost impossible for a varı- 
ety of reasons some of which have been dealt with by Anjali Noronha ın her 
paper appearing in this issue of the journal, while we propose to consider 
some others 


The most important and critical lesson that incorporates all the above 1s that there 
1s a very wide gap between theory and practice in education, and that what can be 
practised by some rare talented persons cannot be practised by others, despite 
rigorous training 
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I wish to explore the factors responsible for this wide chasm between the body of 
knowledge of education and practice There are three clusters of factors and issues 
that deserve attention ın this regard The first set of factors comprises hierarchical 
structure and the accompanying system of privilege-sharing and vested interests 
in the academic and educational arena, which I like to describe as dynamics of 
academics The second set of issues concerns the nature of education as a discipline 
and its status, strengths and weaknesses as a social science The contemporary 
system of training, orientation, competency-building and education of teachers 
constitute the third cluster of factors responsible for the current inertia and absence 
of vibrancy at the grassroots Two of these I will only briefly touch upon, since 
they are the subject matter of other papers (under preparation) The third cluster 
of issues will be focus of this paper 


Dynamics of Academics 


Authority or political power, property or control over means of production and 
knowledge or expertise in respect of some special skills are the three major sources 
of claiming, achieving, and retaining higher status, privilege and influence ın so- 
ciety The age-old saying “knowledge 1s power” has validity across time and space 

In all societies—whether primitive or most modern—this holds good The magic 
man or the priest in tribal societies has a special and high status because of his 
specialised knowledge and skill in the area of medicine or religious rituals and 
the like His privileged position 1s based on (1) Knowledge or expertise (11) To the 
exclusion of others If the knowledge or skill becomes common to all or most of 
the members of the society, the special or privileged position cannot be retained 

Therefore, he, has a vested interested in keeping the knowledge or skill to himself 
and pass it on only to his successor - disciple or son Broadly the same situation 
continues ın the modern society Wider spread of knowledge through professional 
training and education may have increased the number of experts ın absolute terms 
but the proportion to total population has declined at least in developing coun- 
tries like India Almost every village, or at the most a small group of villages, had 
a medicine-man but today a doctor serves a much larger population To take an- 
other example, compared with the number of persons possessing television sets, 
the number of persons who can repair them 1s smaller and the number that has the 
know-how to manufacture 1s much smaller This pattern ensures the value of the 
services of the skilled mechanic and the manufacturer 


Expertise ts Antı-People 


Let me present a controversial thesis The concept of an expert or a specialist by 
its very nature, by its connotation, 1s anti-people An expert or a specialist 1s one 
who has ‘something’ that others do not have and cannot have it His very status as 
expert 1s based on the exclusive possession of this ‘something’ 


I have presented this ıdea to several groups of experts, much to their 
resentment and protests The expression ‘anti-people’ has been very severely at- 
tacked It has been argued that since the knowledge, skill or expertise 1s used for 
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the people, ın order to serve them, ıt cannot be called anti-people I am unable to 
accept this argument Let us recall the saying “ You give fish to a person, he will 
have a meal that day Teach him how to fish, he will have a meal all his life" So 
long as the art of catching a fish 1s retained as exclusive preserve of a few, others 
will have to depend upon these few for eating fish Similarly the experts and the 
skilled persons may be serving the people but they have a vested interest ın limit- 
ıng the expertise to themselves They would never like the expertise to be shared 
by the masses This desire, whether articulated or not, whether conscious or un- 
conscious, not to share with people have their skill, knowledge or expertise, 1n 
order to retain his value and higher status ın society 1s what term as “antı-people”, 
Giving benefit of the knowledge or expertise to the people 1s not anti-people but 
not letting the people have that knowledge or expertise can justifiably be, though 
admittedly harshly, called anti-people The gap between theory and practice in 
education 1s partly accountable to the vested interest to retain the status of expert 


Hierarchy and Status Determination in Education 


In the field of education, we have a hierarchy of Educationist, teacher educators 
and teachers who also have a hierarchy related to the stage of education The 
higher status of the Educationist depends upon their capability to produce new 
theories, advance the frontiers of knowledge ın the area of education, think of, 
‘and present new ideas Teacher educators are the middle men who transmit all 
these to the teachers ın the course of teacher-training, orientation and teacher- 
education 


Their higher status vis-a-vis the teachers depends upon their role of trans- 
mitting advanced knowledge There is a vested interest in retaining specialisation 
expertise and higher status by ensuring a system where knowledge transmutted to 
the teachers remains at a level where they cannot master 1t and convert 1t 1nto 
practice The desire and need to maintain the hierarchy ın education results ın a 
system where a gap between theory and practice will inevitably, and essentially 
be retained Teaching-skills, the art of practicing has to be given lower value to 
maintain the higher status of producers and transmitters of that knowledge 


That the capability to practice has a lower value 1s also demonstrated by 
the qualifications prescribed for teacher-educators They relate to academic quali- 
fications, with no requirement of experience of actual teaching ın the schools A 
gap between theory and practice arises from this hierarchical structure where there 
is complete divorce between the producers of knowledge, transmitters of knowl- 
edge and the supposed practitioners of that knowledge, without any satisfactory 
arrangement for bridging the gap between theory and practice or the theoretician 
and the practitioner 


The 1deal arrangement for bridging this gap would be to make it neces- 
sary for every educationist and teacher-educator to have the ability to practice the 
knowledge they produce and transmit and demonstrate this ın schools at gıass- 
roots This will mean that they should be practising 1n the schools regularly This 
is likely to jeopardise their special position since ın such an arrangement the abil- 
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ity to practise acquires higher value and narrows the distance between the theore- 
tician and the practitioner In such a system, the producers and transmitters of 
knowledge 1n education will also become practitioners and make the transforma- 
tion at grassroots more feasible by diffusion of their practical skill This is also 
likely to transform teacher-education beyond recognition, a point that we will 
deliberate later 1n this paper 


Education as a Discipline 


The second set of factors relates to the nature of the discipline of education and 
its stunted growth as a science 


Educatton as Social Science without Technology 


The advancement ın physical sciences—Physics, Chemistry etc — could have 
remained confined to the realm of theory without touching the life of a common 
person unless and until 1t could be converted ınto usable technology A theory 
that, images can be instantly transmitted to any place on the earth would have 
remained worthless for all of us, except as a part of the universe of knowledge 
unless and until methods of transmitting 1t and receiving 1t through antennas, 
discs and television sets could be invented, followed by their mass production, 
making them accessible to, and usable by the people at large who do no under- 
stand the theory itself Social sciences, including education, despite their claim to 
the ‘status of science’, have not been able to convert their theories into usable 
techniques, crafts and technologies, that can be adopted by the people who may 
or may not understand the theory Let us take a simple illustration Educationist 
are crying hoarse about child-centre education I cannot be probably blamed for 
over generalization, 1f I state that child-centred education 1s not practised in the 
schools of India with some extremely rare and honourable exceptions The reason 
ıs simple As a teacher I may understand the concept of ‘child-centred-education’ 
but I do not know how to practice it ın a class room There 1s no equivalent of 
television set that enables to switch on *child -centred education, 1n the class 
room Unless the Educationist who understand the theory of child-centred educa- 
tion or to take some other examples, continuous comprehensive evaluation, or 
competency based teaching learning, convert them 1nto simple techniques (tech- 
nologies) which all teachers can adopt successfully, there can be no changes 1n 
education at the grassroots where teachers today at most can read or listen with 
wonder at fancy educational theories and a body of knowledge which may be 
1mmensely sound and fascinating but seem to be of no use to them for the simple 
reason that they do not know how to convert them into practice 


Education as a Liberating Process 


We will have an occasion to examine ın the later part of the paper the relative 
importance the society attaches to the training and education of different profes- 
sions While 1t wants a doctor or an architect to be trained well, an untrained 
person 1s also acceptable as a teacher 


The hospitals remain without doctors so long as qualified doctors are not 
available However, thousands of schools are having large number of untrained 
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teachers Why does our society give so little ımportance to education or training 
of teachers? 


Education 1s a discipline and profession qualitatively differently from all 
other disciplines and professions A doctor serves the society and maintains the 
health of the people His main Job 1s maintenance Similarly an architect con- 
structs building for those who can afford All these professions-related-disciplines 
are no threat to the status-quo ın the society Education, on the other hand, 1s an 
enlightening and liberating process An educated person (educated ın the real sense) 
becomes critically aware of his situation, understands the social dynamics that 
result 1n exploitation, inequality and other social anomalies Such an education 1s 
a threat to the status-quo That 1s why the society which 1s usually controlled by 
those who benefit from the status-quo don't want the right kind of education to 
reach the grassroots as 1t will make people demand and effect changes in the 
society If the British had known that the education system established by them in 
India would enlighten the people and ensure the dismantling of British emprre, 
they might have thought of a different educational policy 


Briefly stated, one of the basic reasons for the existing gap between theory 
and practice ın the discipline of education 1s the threatening nature of the dıscı- 
pline for the status-quo ın the society If the concept of the 1deal education on 
which there 1s a fair degree of consensus can be converted into reality, ıt will 
initiate transformations ın society that will be more radical and lasting than the 
revolutions 1n many countries where the few who obtained power through bloody 
revolutions sooner or later became instrumental ın maintaining the basic status- 
quo of that society because the general uneducated masses could not participate 
ın, and contribute to changing the pre-revolutionary order except that same faces 
changed, instead of one group another group of persons, became the privileged 
ruling class without any change ın the social order and structure Bloody revolu- 
tion, without the support, active participation and contribution of enlightened 
educated masses in the post-revolutionary scenario, will result in political change 
without substantially transforming the social order, while liberating education of 
the right kind gradually brings change ın the social order which, ın turn results ın 
necessary political restructuring Revolutions are threats to only the limited num- 
ber of persons actually ın power, while good education 1s a threat to a much wider 
set of people—all those who are privileged Is 1t a wonder, then that ın education, 
there 1s such a wide gap between theory and practice? 


Teacher Education: The Bridge 


The third cluster of factors consist of the nature and characteristics of teacher 
education I do not believe that the teacher-training today ıs able to bridge the gap 
between theory and practice The first ground for this 1s the experience of the 
Innovations that strongly indicate that training has not been able to bridge the gap 
so far The experience of innovation of reforming the process of education ın the 
schools and then ın the teacher-education institutions, has amply demonstrated 
the hollowness of any claim of teacher-training being able to effectively bridge 
the gap, for the simple reason that teacher-educators themselves do not have the 
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capability today to bridge this gap Even the experience of Hoshangabad Science 
Teaching Programme demonstrates the extremely limited success rate (1% per 
year) despite its highly innovative, intensive, content-cum-methodology training 

Even then granting that only these examples cannot be adequate basis for such an 
inference, I propose to examine the nature, role and status of teacher training to 
demonstrate that as 1t exists today, 1t 1s a major contributor to the gap between 
theory and practice ın the educational arena, ınstead of acting as a bridge between 
theory and practice 


The Perspective in Teacher Education 


I start with a very uneasy feeling that the current teacher-education system 1s 
neither based on a sound, holistic, comprehensive, well-considered philosophy 
and perspective nor on solid and systematic research findings Ad hocism and 
view of the powers- that- be at different periods 1n the history of evolution of 
teacher-edücation appearing to be the shaky foundations on which the present 
superstructure of teacher- education 1s standing I also hold that teacher-educa- 
tion has always been a postscript to, or a loose adjunct of, the broader perspective 
of education 1n general 


Gestaltic approach 1s essential for an enterprise like education which 1s 
so closely linked to the social structure and system, and to that extent one can not 
find fault with the above approach However, Gestaltic approach also demands 
that the part 1tself should also have a sound wholesomeness, meaning and pur- 
pose, although the parts together may, acquire an altogether new meaning Unfor- 
tunately, the teacher-education system does not seem to be meeting this criterion 
of being meaningful and systematic on 1ts own 


Teacher Education and the National Commissions and Committees 


İn proceeding to examine this position, the publication of National Council of 
Teacher Education, ‘Policy Perspectives ın Teacher Education’ bringing together 
the recommendations of-various national commissions and committees on educa- 
tion 1s very handy and useful Even a cursory glance at, let alone deeper examina- 
tions, confirms this. As illustration of this let me take up some of the 1ssues 


If the teacher has to possess a body of knowledge relating to education 
and should have also the capability to apply this knowledge ın practical situation, 
the teacher-education program will have to be of a much longer duration than that 
prevalent now While looking at the recommendations about teacher-education of 
various national commissions and committees of education, one finds that there 
ıs a consistent pattern of confirming the present duration without a critical examı- 
nation of its rationale or empirical proof of utility and effectiveness The Second- 
ary Education Commission (1952-53) popularly known as Mudaliar Commission 
recommended two year teacher training for those who have completed only school 
education and a program of one academic year for graduates The study group on 
the training of elementary teachers ın India (1961) presided over by Shri Raja 
Roy Singh, as well as Education Commission (1964) under the Chairmanship of 
Dr D S Kothari have also recommended similar duration I would like to suggest 
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very modestly that there has been an absence of scientific approach 1n recom- 
mending and fixing these duration If we really want practitioners ın education ın 
schools, teacher-education will have to be of much longer duration because it will 
necessarily require not only an adequate component of knowledge, but also con- 
siderable scope and space for skill-development, competency -building and prac- 
tising them ın real lıfe situations 


The blend of theory and practice ın the present teacher education pro- 
gram 1s more ın favour of theory Although many of the commissions and com- 
mattees seem to be giving lip service to the need for practical orientation, they, ın 
the same breath endorse the current arrangements of a very limited number of 
practice lessons When such an ad hoc approach has been the order of the day it is 
not surprising that the study team appointed by the Planning Commission in 1961 
under the Chairmanship of Sh BN Jha while laying down the objective that the 
teacher training should “enable the trainees to acquire the skills and techniques 
needed to teach young children with the help of modern knowledge of child psy- 
chology and methods of teaching “ was unable to see the inconsistency ın recom- 
mending only 30 lessons for the purpose of practice I would like to stress that to 
develop teachers who can convert educational theories and knowledge into actual 
practice in the school class room, the components of practice has to be much 
more 


These two illustration on the duration of teacher education and the rela- 
tive emphasis of theory and practice, I hope, are adequate to demonstrate the 
validity of my critique of the commissions and committees regarding absence of 
a holistic perspective and ad hocism on their part 


Teacher Education vis-à-vis other Professional Education 


Teaching 1s not the only profession in which the gap between theory and practice 
has to be bridged by the practitioner The knowledge of medical science has to be 
converted into practicing skill by a doctor to treat patients and cure ailments The 
knowledge of engineering science has to be used by an engineer for designing 
and constructing bridges on rivers, tunnels under the Sea (e g to connect the UK 
with the mainland Europe) and multi-storied buildings Let us, therefore, exam- 
ine the pattern of training adopted for various professions and locate teacher- 
training therein 


Trade-off between the Ideal and the Feasible 


An ideal medical practitioner, an engineer, a lawyer or a teacher 1s expected to 
have a plethora of competencies, skills, attitudes and values Developing such a 
person will require very elaborate arrangements of training of much longer dura- 
tion than what 1s actually available currently Therefore, there 1s a trade-off be- 
tween the ideal requirement and the feasibility Of course, feasibility has an ım- 
plied value judgement and has relativity over tıme and space What 1s considered 
feasible today in one society cannot be considered feasible in another society or 
in the same society earlier or later It should, therefore, be carefully noted that the 
element of feasibility brings in the value, the society places on a vocation on 
which depends the extent of compromise, it 1s willing to make A doctor probably 
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1s required by the society to be closer to the ideal and therefore the compromise it 
makes for the kind and duration of training imparted to a doctor would be less 
than that ıt 1s willing to accept for an engineer or for a teacher 


Compromise-Configuration Acceptable to Society 


This compromise may be labelied as the essential configuration of knowledge, 
skills, attitudes and values acceptable to the society for that profession This 1s to 
be distinguished from the idea] configuration and even from the desirable con- 
figuration All these may be inferred from the training arrangements made by and 
found acceptable to the society for different professions In order to ensure that 
the essential configuration 1s adhered to, ın all professional institutions, statutory 
bodies with authority to accredit courses and institutions are established 


The temporal order of establishment of such bodies is also probably ın- 
dicative of relative importance society places on various professions The medi- 
cal profession has been so regulated in a statutory manner for along time For the 
engineering courses the All India Council of Technical Education has come into 
being only recently The National Council for Teacher Education 1s the latest to 
arrive on the scene It 1s no small mercy that at least now the society has consid- 
ered 1t necessary to regulate professional training for the job of teaching and to 
ensure that there should be arrangements to ensure ımpartıng of essential con- 
figuration of knowledge, skills, attitudes and values ın a teacher All these may 
come to nought, 1f a person without training 1s also acceptable for the profession 
of teaching, as seems to be the prevalent practice in many status 


Viewed in the light of the above, the training arrangements organised by 
society for different vocations reflect the kind and extent of compromise modern 
world 1s willing to accept Let us examine some of the training arrangements To 
be able to work as a medical practitioner one has to study after class 12 for five 
anda half years After class 12 an engineer requires a training of 4 years, a lawyer 
of five years (as determined by the Bar Council of India, although not yet imple- 
mented ın practice) A teacher 1s considered to require only 2 years after class 12 
To be a manager 2 years training after graduation 1s required. Similarly, the law- 
yer has to undergo 3 years' course after the first degree but the secondary school 
teacher has to undergo only one-year-course after the first degree 


In medical profession after the first degree there are courses for speciali- 
sation and super specialisation In the engineering and legal profession also post 
graduate courses are available though not so popular For the teaching profession 
there ıs M Ed course which requires only one year, which rarely offers any spe- 
cialisation and therefore 1s neither here nor there 


Duration Need for Scientific Research 


I would venture to suggest as I have already hinted in the context of teacher train- 
ing that the varying durations required for training of the different professions do 
not have a rationale or scientific basis Historical evolution and accident seem to 
have been the major determinant of the current practice in this regard I do not 
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think that scientific researches have been undertaken (a) to identify the configura- 
tion of knowledge, skills, values and attitudes required for a successful medical 
practitioner or a successful engineer or teacher, (b) to develop curriculum and 
institutional arrangement that will enable achievement of al! these (c) to arrive at 
the optimum duration of training which is a compromise between the ideal and the 
acceptable level of learning and skill In the absence of such researches, one can 
only infer that ad hocısm has been the approach ın the context of professional 
training arrangements Views, experience, understanding and wisdom of experts 
in different professions have been the basis for the evolution of the training ar- 
rangements, rather than scientific researches or studies on need-analysis and job 
profile 


Teacher Education: Low Status accorded by the Society 


It ıs obvious that the training requirement 1s much less rigorous for the teaching 
profession This by no stretch of imagination 1s on account of less sensitive na- 
ture of the job or lower levels of skulls, knowledge, attitude and values required 
Since there are not enough researches or studies to support the different arrange- 
ments for training of various professions, one may look at the views of stake 
holders If the opinion of learners, parents or people at large in the society are 
obtained, 1t may not be surprising to find the image of a super-person or demigod 
emerging ES Balchandra found 91 characteristics of a successful teacher that 
were identified by his respondents He considered 35 of them to be important In 
his study S S Mann found that the following requirements of a teacher were gen- 
erally felt necessary 


More expressive; ready to cooperate, attentive to pupil, generous ın personal re- 
lation, bright, alert, fast ın learning, efficient 1n abstract thinking, emotionally 
mature, realistic about life, effective ın adjustment, dependable, conscientious, 
preserving, responsible having high sense of duty, socially aware, spontaneous, 
abundant in emotional response, independent, polished, experienced, analytical, 
not tense and relaxed 


H R Pal emphasises social skills and ability to closely interact with com- 
munity Many studies undertaking factor analysis conclude that efficient and suc- 
cessful teachers do require a very wide gamut of skills and competencies 


Despite all these characteristics, qualities and competencies considered 
necessary for a successful teacher, if the training requirement of teacher ıs less 
rigorous than other professions, we have to look for explanation elsewhere The 
society seems to be willing to accept much more compromise for the teaching 
profession While ıt is accepted that the teachers’ job 1s delicate, sensitive and 
significant, ıt is more invisible and imperceptible The ill-effects of an 1ncompe- 
tent and inefficient teacher can be seen much later In addition, it 1s also not pos- 
sible to clearly establish the relationship between the teachers' inefficiency and 
the deficiency in the product, since the achievement or efficiency ın lıfe of the 
grown up people 1s dependent upon a number of complicated 1nseparable factors 
In contrast, the efficiency of a doctor or a lawyer or an engineer can be seen much 
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The ımpact of teachers” efficiency 1s also less measurable The scores ın 
the examination are internal to the system ın the sense that teachers themselves 
evaluate and give scores This can be distinguished from a lawyer's performance 
that 1s assessed by favourable results 1n litigation where judgement 1s made by a 
Judge Similarly, the engineer's creation or produce 1s used by common people as 
consumers, and the quality 1s also assessed by them A physician's or surgeon's 
efficiency 1s judged by the patients and not by another physician or Surgeon 
Similarly one may argue that the teacher's service are evaluated by the parents 
and community at large This 1s true ın a very limited way and only to the extent 
that the courses or institutions gain popularity or become unpopular There 1s no 
gainsaying the fact that the teacher's efficiency 1s not externally evaluated and 
the results are not visible immediately 


Probably these are some of the factors responsible for persuading the 
society to accept much greater compromise between the ideal teacher and the real 
teacher which it 1s willing to produce through a highly inadequate system of train- 
ıng 

In fact, the society does not even consider teaching as a profession and 
does not recognise the essentiality of professional training of teachers That 1s 
why untrained teachers are appointed ın the schools and college although no un- 
trained doctor can be appointed in a hospital or no unqualified architect or char- 
tered accountant 1s permitted to practise 


This 1s the situation in which one has to ask the question, ‘Do we genu- 
inely desire educational transformation at the Grassroots?’ The answer from the 
society seems to be an emphatic and unambiguous ‘No’ 


The New paradigms 


The burden of the discussions above 1s that new paradigms of teacher education 
have to be explored to develop teachers with sound theoretical knowledge-base 
and high level of proficiency 1n practice Keeping in view the low regard of the 
society for teacher-education today and the need to have a trade-off between the 
ideal and the feasible and the compromise - configuration that might be accept- 
able to the society, several alternatives, which can also be seen a complementary 
as many of them can be blended, should be considered Let us look at some of 
them 


Education: 7 Years Course on the Pattern of Medical Education 


After the recommendations of the Kothar1 Commission have been largely 
implemented ın this country, general education without any stream continues up 
to class 10 From Class 11 there 1s a streaming ın general education and the pupils 
offer streams like arts, science, commerce, fine arts etc This 1s the stage when 
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one can also go to vocational courses 


A two year-course after class 10 focusing on education can serve the 
dual purpose of providing vocational course for teacher-ship on the one hand and 
a separate stream or faculty of education lıke arts, science, commerce etc on the 
other Those who complete this course should be acceptable as teachers 1n pre- 
primary schools There should be a 3 year degree course 1n education after class 
12 Those who pass class 12 from the education stream should also have the op- 
tion of going to any science, commerce, social science or humanities course at the 
degree level depending upon the subjects chosen for special study at plus two 
level : 


Three-year degree course should be followed by a two year post graduate 
program- a must in education The degree holder ın education should be eligible 
for admission for a postgraduate program in any of the social sciences or disci- 
plines that form a component of the degree program ın education. At the post- 
graduate level ın education there should be a provision for specialisation Just as 
there 1s a master's degree in psychology sociology etc , so also there should be a 
masters' degree ın curriculum development, evaluation, and so on Alternatively 
or simultaneously, school-stage-wise specialisation like pre-primary, elementary, 
secondary education also can be included A degree ın education should be a nec- 
essary qualification for elementary schools while a postgraduate degree should 
be considered essential for secondary and higher secondary schools In this model 
an honours course ın education can also be considered Honours program will 
have greater focus and specialisation and will get linked to the postgraduate de- 
gree ın education 


All these courses will have to be broadly patterned as in Medical Educa- 
tion where theoretical knowledge 1s continuously linked with practical skills and 
the teacher educators are like teachers of Medical colleges, who not only teach 
but also practice Teacher educators will have to be teaching the concerned school 
classes regularly in addition to teaching the teacher-pupıl 


Seven year long training can hopefully produce professional teachers who 
know, as also are highly expert practitioners 


Developing a Personality Psychologist or a Human Engineer or a Behavioral 
Scientist 


All of us who are deeply involved in education are not tired of stating that educa- 
tion means all-round development of the personality of the learner Does the ex- 
isting teacher education program prepare teacher to help learners develop their 
personality? With just a little understanding of psychology, I can say that even 
the most outstanding students of a postgraduate course ın Psychology can hardly 
measure up to this task Where does a teacher with a certificate of higher second- 
ary and a two year teacher-education program stand? 


The existing paradigm of education ın schools has to be discarded to a 
scientific personality development program The teacher-training then will be 
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geared toward training and developing an expert —a personality psychologist The 
curriculum, the duration and all other components of the program will have to 
change accordingly 


De-Instıtutıonalızed, Field-Based Teacher Education 


Let me suggest a model of de-institutionalized teacher education I conceive of a 
method in which 100 students of teacher education are attached to 20 rural schools, 
each school having supervisors who help them in learning both the theory and 
practice in the school itself The principal and senior professors, located ın the 
center of this cluster (school complex) move from school to school for tuition, 
teaching and guidance Periodic contact classes are held ın the headquarters of 
the school complex where all the 100 students gather for discussions and clarıfı- 
cations A school complex will be an ideal unit for such a program and selected 
experienced school teachers can be the faculty for such a program It will have to 
be ensured that these selected teachers are given a thorough training as teacher 
educators to come closer to model of teachers ın medical colleges 


Flexible Approach 


Many other variations of the models presented are possible All the alternative 
models suggested, and their variations, permutations and combinations can be 
confusing and exasperating for decision makers I have a very simple solution to 
offer All models and other innovative models should be acceptable to NCTE 
Flexibility should be hallmark ın this context The only condition should be that 
all the models ultimately adhere to and lead to essential configuration of compe- 
tencies laid down for teachers In other words, NCTE should proceed to develop 
a configuration of competencies for teachers for whom some research and studies 
are available and others can be undertaken at the earliest 


The Government and governmental organizations have a strong tendency 
towards, and preference for, uniformity and homogeneity NCTE must avoid this 
Instead of developing and prescribing a model program, Innovations and alterna- 
tives should be encouraged Every institution may have the freedom to accept 
between the various models broadly approved by the NCTE or even to present its 
own model which may be evaluated by NCTE which should have the essential 
configuration of competencies as the nonnegotiable requirement, the focus being 
a knowledgeable practitioner 


Essential Characteristics for a New Paradigm 


Whatever be the restructuring of teacher education and whatever paradigms come 
into being, there are some important measures necessary for improving the status 
rigor and effectiveness of teacher education Let us examine some of them briefly 


Competency-based Curriculum 


The curriculum of teacher-education program requires a very close look for radı- 
cal modification Essential configuration of knowledge, skills and competencies, 
a concept presented earlier should form the basis of a curriculum As already 
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stated earlier, this configuration should be based on research findings about the 
knowledge and skills necessary, the personality qualities, dispositions, attitudes 
and values useful for a successful teacher It should be clear to all that the essen- 
tia! configuration 1s the minimum every teacher has to possess and therefore ev- 
ery teacher-education program must achieve A higher and desirable level may 
also be included midway between the essential and the ideal, which also should 
be defined, 1n broad terms 


Flexible Modular Approach to Curriculum 


In the curriculum, I would also recommend a modular approach to bring 1n greater 
flexibility There should be considerable openness in the duration for each mod- 
ule, their sequence as also the time interval permitted between modules 


Higher Weightage for Para-cognıtıve Domain 


Relative weightage of knowledge, skills, personality dispositions, attitudes and 
values 1n a teacher education program should be carefully considered and de- 
cided Para-cognitive areas deserve much greater attention since for a successful 
teacher, personality qualities are more important than knowledge I use the ex- 
pression para-cognıtıve instead of the generally used term non-cognitive because 
I believe that the assumption accepted without question that the affective and 
psychomotor domain can be reached and developed through cognition 1s not ad- 
equately supported by available evidence As a matter of fact, affective domain 
requires ınnovatıve methods, which we have been ıgnorıng for all these year 


Emphasis on Educational Aum 


Although we tirelessly proclaum education as all round development of the per- 
sonality, the present educational practice does not even attempt ın a planned man- 
ner to develop mental abilities like the abilities to synthesise, analyse, discern 
ınterrelatıonshıps, apply knowledge to new situations, solve problems and think 
creatively. If we accept Bloom's taxonomy, despite its infirmities, for the sake of 
simplicity and convenience, the present education only touches the fringe of the 
cognitive domain completely bypassing the affective and psychomotor domains 


If we really want education to be an effective instrument of personality 
development of the students, the teacher will have to be a specialist in Personal- 
ity-Psychology He or she, therefore, will have not only a very sound knowledge 
of psychology and behavioural sciences but also s/he should be a practitioner 
with a very high degree of skills 


Practical Orientation ın Real Situation 


I believe tbat there has to be substantially greater orientation of the curriculum 
towards practice, much on the lines of medical education. Even engineering edu- 
cation falls short of the standards I advocate 1n this regard I advocate the pattern 
of medical college because even the engineering colleges do not 1mpart skills for 
a practising engineer As founder Vice Chancellor of Guru Ghası Das University, 
I wanted to entrust the work of campus development and construction to the local 
engineering college To my utter surprise, I found that the faculty did not have the 
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confidence to undertake the task for which they profess to be preparing students 
Just as a medical college has an advanced hospital of high quality, so also the 
teacher training institutions should have a number of schools where teacher train- 
ees must spend half a day every day 1n actual practice The remaining half should 
be devoted to learning of theories and principles by continuously relating them to 
the practical experience This continuous integration and linkage of theory and 
practice 1s ımportant 


I also believe that the teacher trainees should be permitted to handle the 
class fully independently and cover the entire course 1n their own way while su- 
pervisor should attend the class regularly to monitor, evaluate, and guide the train- 
ees as also to 1ntervene when necessary to make sure that the learning of the 
students of the schools leaves nothing to the desired 


Wider Concept of Practice 


The pattern of teacher education has to change so that acquisition of skills should 
not be equated with practice lessons only Everything that 1s learnt as a compo- 
nent of the knowledge in the area of education should be practicable by the teacher 
and therefore, practice 1n the context of the teacher-education program should 
mean practice of all the theories learned For example, 1f trial and error, and in- 
sight learning are two methods of learning taught 1n a teacher-education program, 
the teacher-pupıl must be asked to use them ın a classroom I believe that not 
even 1% of the teachers know how to stimulate the students to apply their insight 
to further learning for the simple reason that neither they have been trained to do 
this nor there are usable techniques developed by the Educationist made acces- 
sible to the teachers 


Sandwich Field Experience 


If 1t 1s not the field-based model presented above, attachment of about three months 
to a rural school should be introduced, midway between the duration of the course 
so that institutional training sandwiches the practical experience ın the rural 
schools This will enable proper appreciation of the conditions 1n the rural school 
that may substantially differ from the practicing schools around the teacher edu- 
cation institutions 


Internship 


Internship of about six months should be a precondition for award of degree of 
teacher education During the 1nternship, however, they should be paid Success- 
ful internship alone should qualify a person to be recruited and appointed as a 
teacher on a permanent basis 


Faculty with Actual Experience of Teaching the Particular Level of Classes 


I would like to suggest that the present practice of appointing ın training institu- 
tions faculty without experience of the stage of the school for which teachers are 
being prepared 1s highly irrational and required to be stopped forthwith A mini- 
mum experience of teaching at the appropriate stage should be made compulsory 
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for the faculty whether ın the institutional training arrangement or ın the field 
arrangement 


Learner-centered Methods of Curriculum Transaction 


, 


I have always been struck by the dissonance between preaching and practice in 
teacher-training institutions All teaching methods are taught to be teacher train- 
ees by the lecture methods Any methods other than lecture are rarely used ın a 
teacher training institution J, on the other hand, firmly believe that unless teacher 
training institutions follow the dynamic learner-centred activity based methods 
of teaching learning, the teacher trainees cannot be expected to internalise the 
required skills and cannot use these methods ın the schools when they work as 
teachers J have already given earlier an account of the initiative taken 1n Madhya 
Pradesh with 1ts generally disappointing results but with a ray of optimistic note 
because of success at Indore There 1s strong need to follow methods other than 
lecture which can be largely described as dynamic learner-centred activity-based 
and life-oriented, ın the teacher-education program 


D 


Teacher Education Institution to be Demonstration Institution for all Schools 


I would also like to suggest that everything that we expect of a school teacher 1n 
a school environment should be demonstrated ın the teacher institutions, if we 
have to make teacher-trainees believe that what 1s being preached 1s practicable 
Interacting with community, completely democratic institutional organisation ın 
which teachers and teacher-trainee are equal partners, are some of the ingredients 
of a desirable institutional environment In fact, teacher-education institutions 
must have a strong bias towards action research programs so that they themselves 
verify and demonstrate that the theories and principles they teach are 
implementable and feasible 


Evaluation Methods 


To enable the teacher education programs to effectively bridge the gap between 
theory and practices there 1s a need for radical departure ın the evaluation meth- 
ods which continue to be traditional and aimed at testing knowledge to the sad 
neglect of para-cognitive domain and practical skills In the model being recom- 
mended 50% of the weightage should be given to testing of practical skills through 
actual teaching which may be evaluated by the following four methods with ap- 
propriate weightage for each of them Evaluation should be based on the teacher- 
pupil teaching at least 6 classes adopting different models of teaching 


° The learners should evaluate the teacher who has taught them for the purpose 
of the examination 

° Learners should be examined on the objective sought to be achieved by the 
lesson and the scores of learners with appropriate statistical treatment should 
indicate the score of the teacher-trainee 

° Representatives of the community should watch practical lessons and evalu- 
ate which can again be treated statistically 
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Affective domain should have 25% weightage while the remaining 25% should 
go to knowledge 


The prestige of the teaching profession can rise if we can find methods, 
of assessment by community of the effectiveness of the teachers A beginning 
should be made ın the teacher education program where teacher trainee should be 
evaluated by a cross-section of the community The way this can be done requires 
considerable elaboration 


Trauung of Teacher Educators 


A major weakness of the teacher education system 1s the absence of formal well- 
conceived and well-designed training programs for the teacher educators It ap- 
pears that at least in the initial stages—that 1s for more than a decade—improve- 
ment ın teacher education will require a training program for teacher educators I 
would suggest that the Regional Colleges of Education (now called Regional In- 
stitutions of Education) and some identified universities—teaching Departments 
should concentrate only on such training programs for teacher educators and con- 
tinue teacher training program at a much reduced scale—at the minimum level 
necessary for providing practical base to the training of teacher educators, which 
may otherwise become too theoretical and divorced from practice, as are most 
teacher-training-programs today 


Towards Transformation: Strategic Designers and Educational Engineers for 
Rescuing Helen i 


We started with the question, do we genuinely desire educational transformation 
at grassroots? The answer that emerges emphatically 15 a clear “NO” The society 
does not want to bridge the gap between theory and practice ın the area of educa- 
tion and 1s happy that instead of liberating and enlightening education, routine 
mechanical education is provided to the masses Those who benefit from the ex- 
isting order ın the society do not want to be threatened by a liberating and enlight- 
ening education 


Those occupying privileged position ın the educational hierarchy — the 
educational administrators, Educationist and the teacher-educators also do not 
want the transformation at grassroots This will threaten their privileged position 
within the educational hierarchy The highly unsatisfactory structure, process and 
condition of teacher-education 1s the consequences of this 


The teachers, as so perceptively observed by Shri J P Naik, also oppose 
changes at the grassroots and cannot be accepted to be the change agents for 
educational transformation, not only because, 1t implies harder work for them, as 
noted by Shri Naik but also because they also come from the middle class which 
benefits from the existing order which may be threatened by the educational change 
at grassroots 


The education system 1s deeply steeped in orthodoxy Reforms that are 
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perceived as threatening to the social order are rejected by the system through a 
complex and not easily discernible dynamics but do not change education so as to 
make it a liberating force are implemented For example, many structural changes 
like conversion of teacher-training institutions into District Institutes of Educa- 
tion establishment of National Literacy Mission, converting schools into multi- 
purpose schools or higher secondary schools get 1mplemented 1n a mechanical 
way without the spirit which 1s likely to threaten the status-quo It would be very 
interesting to review successful and unsuccessful reforms undertaken at macro- 
level to confirm, or modify or reject this hypothesis that only such reforms suc- 
ceed at the macro level that do not disturb the status quo in the society 1n any 
significant manner 


When Hoshangabad science program was initiated the relationship be- 
tween reform and the likely challenge to the society by developing questioning 
attitude among the students was not discernible That 1s why the innovation was 
permitted. Now that it has been gradually realised, may be even without full ap- 
preciation of the dynamics, that the kind of attitude the program develops amongst 
the students may disturb the existing order, its further expansion 1s not taking 
place and its implementation ın the right spirit 1s facing rough weather 


In the late seventies, I had designed and was taking steps to ımplement a 
different package of girls’ education based on the results of surveys identifying 
the needs of girls as perceived by their parents This was attacked by feminists on 
the ground that a different package for girls 1s discriminatory, and will reinforce 
the orthodox gender-roles It was also objected by the educational hierarchy Long 
after this, Dr JS Rajput, new Director NCERT wrote a piece in The Times of 
India recalling this and arguing that 1f the program could have been implemented 
the percentage of educated girls ın the state of MP would have been dramatically 
higher At that time, it was not appreciated that the package of need-based girls 
education was ın fact a strategy of giving bitter medicine ın a capsule or by sug- 
arcoating it Indeed I was designing a program which addressed the felt needs of 
the girls’ parents but which also simultaneously may operate as a liberating pro- 
cess 


Educational transformation to reach the grassroots will have to be out- 
wardly nonthreatening, though ıt may contain the seeds of change that will grow 
gradually and imperceptibly in the long run The need, therefore, 1s to have a 
band of progressive committed Educationist who jump from the realm of theory 
and become of strategic designer and planner Those who can construct the wooden 
horse of the “Helen of Troy", concealing ın its stomach soldiers who will be 
instrumental 1n the victory of Troy-the existing social order 


It 1s also a matter of articulation and packaging We should highlight that 
the arm ıs not educational reform for social change, but for bridging the gap be- 
tween theory and practice If the existing educational hierarchy 1s maintained but 
a new ladder which consists of person workıng for conversion of knowledge into 
educational practical techniques, technologies, processes and crafts can be evolved, 
the gap between theory and practice will gradually narrow This will lead to bet- 
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ter education and gradual change at the grass root level The issue of gap between 
theory and practice requires to be presented as an academic 1ssue It should be 
presented as a challenge to all those engaged in the enterprise of education so that 
this new class of educational technologists as educational engineers comes into 
being and becomes the moving force for bridging the gap between theory and 
practice Their skill will have to be combined with those of strategic designer or 
planner to make the reform package look innocuous and attractive like the wooden 
horse sent to Troy We are therefore looking for developing groups of persons 
comprising strategic designers and educational engineers to transform education 
at grassroots 


If and when such group of people evolve, they will have to first attend to 
re-engineering teacher-education somewhat, on the lines indicated in this paper 
Teacher-educatıon 1s a smaller part of the huge edifice of education change that 1s 
more manageable It 1s also less threatening since ıt 1s at least one step away from 
mass education and the larger society Enlightening Teacher Education system is 
one possible way to break the vicious circle outlined above There 1s no simplistic 
assumption that this 1s easy I grant and anticipate protests, hijacking and distor- 
tion of any such attempt Despite this, I would consider this as a relatively more 
effective way that has also larger chances of success than many other ways This 
also will help increase the group of strategic designers and educational engineers . 
In fact the initial group that undertakes the task of re-engineering teacher-educa- 
tion will have to keep in view the objective of developing more of their kind 
through the reformed teacher-education system 


May I sum up by saying that hope lies 1n identifying and bringing together 
a small group of strategic designers and educational engineers to initially redesign 
and re-engineer teacher education ın such a manner as to bridge the gap between 
theory and practice and to develop through such reformed teacher-education larger 
number of committed strategy designers and educational engineers, who will 
together proceed to design and implement comprehensive programs for radical 
transformation of education at grassroots while packaging and camouflaging them 
in a socially nonthreatening manner Thus will Troy be vanquished and Helen 
(the toiling masses, the marginalised ın the society) rescued!! 


In other words, they will design the Trojan Horse 
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The Scenario of Indian Education at the 
Grassroots (Micro) Level 


P. N. DAVE 


The author presents his razor-sharp analysis of the theme of this Special Com- 
memorative Issue Narrating his personal encounters (which he fondly calls a 
long love affair with education), as an active professional in the field while in 
service and after retirement with the functionaries at all levels of administration, 
he painstakingly builds up a case for reverting to a genuine decentralisation of 
the management of education at the village community level (read grassroots or 
macro level) without much interference of power hungry, selfish, self-imposed lead- 
ers and government officials at the distant macro level(s) 


Background 


Before I dwell upon my topic, I would like to clarify a few points I have to write 
this paper ın an intensely personal style, leaving aside any pretense of presenting 
statistical evidence as usually done ın a research paper Therefore, ıt 1s indeed 
subjective in nature, may even be labelled as opinionated The style 1s anecdotal 
and clinical, instead of research paper type The choice of treatment 1s doubt- 
lessly deliberate, since the thoughts emerge out of my long love affair with edu- 
cation, as a teacher, a teacher educator, a researcher and an admınıstrator- some- 
times successful but most of the times unsuccessful In a way, this may be consid- 
ered an experience of metamorphosis of an individual from an important macro 
position at the grassroots level 


The period of retirement has been of intense introspection The single 
and only truth that stares us ın the face 1s, "The same educational 1dea/concept 
seems to operate simultaneously ın two diametrically opposed forms and two at 
hierarchical levels, one 1n the ideal form, generally conceived at the macro level 
by so-called experts and the other ın real form, usually handed over (mind you, 
not shared with) to functionaries at the grassroots level The idea, as originally 
conceived, 1s rarely received at the grassroots level ın that pure form Invariably, 
during the process of transmission, either horizontally or hierarchically, at each 
subsequent step /level, the message gets distorted and ultimately it loses the very 
essence ıt had when conceived It 1s not out of place to reproduce an excerpt from 
the trend report I wrote in the Fifth Survey of Education Research and Innova- 
tions- 1988-92 (Chapter 15, 1997) Under the subheading, "The Top-to-Down Plan- 
ning Approach", ıt 1s stated 
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There ıs no denying the fact that ıt (Indian) was more a macro level ap- 
proach to planning and execution of innovation Since the external (fund- 
ing) agencies were involved, the procedure was typical World Bank ap- 
proach The consultant's document and the agreement for the execution of 
the project document signed by external agencies and the Central Govern- 
ment, became Bible for reference The complex Jargon observed in the state- 
ments of objectives was the result of this no —return situation 1n essence 
it remained a macro document, a distant document generated at the micro- 
level or with the involvement of micro level field workers It was more a 
handing over a blue print of fixed innovations from the central agency to 
the state agency to the district agency to the block agency to the village 
level school in respect of all aspects—planning, development of materials, 
training of personnel and monitoring and evaluation (of educational inno- 
vation, insertions in brackets supplied) 


Ours has been without doubt a centralised planning model To be candid, 
ın the heydays of independence, strong socialistic leanings of the Prime Munister 
led us 1nto adopting the Russian Type of centralised planning for the country Not 
even a single eyebrow was raised against ıt, nor any protest either Personally, I 
believe that this 1s due to becoming an 1ndependent nation state from the colonial 
state Nonetheless, 1n the process, over the years, the local or community ınıtıa- 
tives for development seemed to have gradually disappeared and symptoms of 
over-dependence on the central power or macro level functionaries seemed to 
have emerged As today, numerous TV exposures show, ordinary people squarely 
blame the Central or state Government(s) for all the ills they have been facing, 
1e lack of development or deficiencies in all sectors, namely education, health, 
preservation of environment, commerce, 1ndustry, etc , thereby clearly ındıcatıng 
a dependence syndrome It 1s surprising, hardly ever someone says that the people 
are also responsible for the degeneration ın every walk of life One of the reasons 
for the development of this syndrome, as pointed out by the author (1997) 1n his 
discussion on educational innovations, 1s centralisation of responsibilities only 
at the grassroots (micro) level To quote 


It appeared that the manager or administrator (usually the 
macro level boss) had all the power while the field worker had 
all the responsibility The former had the responsıbılıty to give 
quick decisions but the latter had no power to execute the tasks 
without the permission Centralisation of power and 
decentralisation of only responsibilities just could not go hand- 
in-hand and deliver the goods (insertion ın the brackets ın the 
text supplied) ^ 


This takes me to the year 1955 when I obtained M A (Literature, Guy Univ ) and 
decided to take up teaching as vocation Having worked for three years ın high 
schools- two in a city and one in a secluded village respectively, I was approached 
by asarpanch of a small kasba to become the head master of a middle School that 
they wanted to start There was no building, no staff, and no playground In short, 
I was expected to help establish a school comprising standards 5,6 and 7 and get 
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full recognition to ıt from the District Education Officer (DEO) stationed at HQ's 
at Nadiad No sooner did I join them, àn educated family of the village (living in 
Ahmedabad) donated its building of four rooms, a wealthy Muslim donated a 
patch of land for games and sports and the farmer of the village school committee 
decided to levy two parse on every 20 kg of tobacco sold by any farmer of the 
village, to meet all expenditure to be 1ncurred 1n running the school When I hear 
the cliché about involving community, my memories go back to that adventure 
when the village community, the staff and DEO's office worked hand-in-hand to 
establish a school 1n a backward village It was a total commitment of the com- 
munity to the cause of education Nothing came ın the way, 1e lack of building, 
untrained staff or lack of funds, etc I understand that the same village today has 
a complex of institutions serving the surrounding villages The point that needs to 
be highlighted is, at no time the village community showed any dependence symp- 
tom; 1t was willing to take the burden of financing it as long as the State Govern- 
ment does not give the grant-in-aid That was not an 1solated case Initiatives 
were taken by the enlightened community leaders to establish educational ınstıtu- 
tions- from primary to the college level ın Kheda district Philanthropists will- 
ingly gave away money to support any educational activity It 1s neither out of 
place nor an exaggeration to cite the famous successful community-supported 
enterprises of Amul (The Kaira District Cooperative Milk Producer's Union Ltd , 
Anand) and Self-employed Women Association (SEWA) of Ahmedabad ın sup- 
port of this assertion It 1s a sad commentary that efforts for establishing coopera- 
üve ventures as Amul have not met with that kind of resounding success in the 
other parts of the country The underlying spirit behind these ventures has been to 
become independent or more appropriately, to create a culture of collective re- 
sponsibility for development instead of waiting for Sarkar Ma Bap to salvage 
them. Not only such initiatives and sources of funds have completely dried up but 
a syndrome of total dependence on the macro level agencies has increased to such 
a level that the nation state 1s not ashamed of accepting one and all condıtıonalı- 
ties of the super macro level international funding agencies to bail them out of 
their inefficiency and the dire strait situation There 1s more money- black and 
white- ın circulation today than ıt was ın the past, and yet, education institutions 
are starving or decaying beyond repair, especially those which are meant to serve 
the poorest of the poor, such as municipal schools, government aided schools, 
local board schools, ın a nutshell any institution aided by the government funds 


Looking Back 


After having obtained my Ph D ın education (Educational Psychology) ın the 
USA ın 1963 [returned to India with two intentions ın mind 1) to explore all the 
possibilities to stay ın India (not to return to the USA) and 2) contribute as best as 
I could to the field of education Before my return, when I used to discuss about 
my future plan for my professional growth with my professors, one message kept 
clearly being conveyed to me, “India needs people like you more than the people 
of the USA, there are hundreds of them with your qualifications available here 
but a very few like you back ın India Go back and serve your country to the best 
of your abilities” On my return, I must admit, I was lucky to obtain a good job as 
Reader in NCERT The country has been more than fair with me, and I have abso- 
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lutely no complaints I should even say that I experienced a sort of positive dis- 
crimination towards me then as a USA-returned scholar (a sort of euphemism), for 
some conditions, such as not having five years of teaching experience as lecturer, 
not having worked ın a teacher training :nstitution, etc , were waived during my 
selection and no competitor went to the court against my selection! It was a very 
tolerant education community indeed Consequently, I stayed on Until now, even 
after retirement I have no regrets for taking that decision, notwithstanding that, 
my professor's and my mission and dream with which I returned, have 1ndeed 
never been belied Like some other young and aspiring academics of that era, I 
dreamt of a rosy and vibrant state of education for the country 1n the next 
millennium It was something like the scenario given below 


A one-story school building, aesthetically designed and built on 
a sprawling lush green campus, with all the desırable facilities, 
such as play ground(s) or a gymnasium for the cold climate, with 
movable light furniture and glass green (not black) boards, lı- 
brary with serious studying as well as leisure reading having all 
types of books catering to different age level of pupils, teachers 
will compassion and sympathetic attitude willing to experiment 
with innovations and, most of all, a headmaster with a deep faith 
in the democratic values encouraging an entirely free and relax 
academic and administrative climate of organising curricula and 
co-curricular programs of the school In belief, I dreamt a school 
vibrant with learning ethos 


Fortunately for me, the beginning of my career was exciting, the Regional Col- 
lege of Education, Mysore was quite commensurate with the above dream Need- 
less to mention, as years passed by and the metamorphosis of my professional life 
started unfolding- from a researcher 1n a specialised area of motivation into, a 
cognitive curriculum researcher as well as maker, a teacher educator and ultı- 
mately a planner and executor of nationwide curriculum projects at the primary 
stage of education- the above dream also started gradually souring The most gru- 
elling battle was to create a truly democratic functioning of the institution At 
every step, I faced hurdles against change to democratic style of functioning more 
from colleagues and students than the authorities, but had no alternative other 
than keeping a status quo There was unbelievable freedom for work, almost like 
that I had experienced ın the USA It ıs remarkable to note that the new ınstıtu- 
tions offered everything a budding academic desired for hıs/her professional 
growth Except a few, all the others did not want to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities provided for teaching, research and innovations I understood the 1nertia 
of the colleagues but failed to comprehend the resistance and unwillingness of 
the students to cooperate 1n participating 1n learning experiments Today, I re- 
member with anguish the reactions of the students to my enthusiastic ıntroduc- 
tion of programmed lessons ın psychology to the Second Year students of the new 
Four Year course of Teacher Education 1n the Regional Colleges of Education 1n 
the country In a review meeting with the students after a month or so, the re- 
sponses were 
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It ts a waste of time Reading takes so much more time than 
listening to a lecture completed within a fixed period We do 
not understand certain words and expression (To be fair, stu- 
dents, especially those coming from the mother-tongue med:um, 
did experience language difficulties in Englısh) Too hard to 
concentrate Why do you want to do ıt differently when all other 
teachers deliver their lectures? I opted that method to reduce . 
my work load (which hit me the hardest, because it was much 
harder ) 


During the same session, I also discussed with them my second alternative method 
of question-answer-cum-discussion with positive feedback instead of the archaic 
lecture methods One comment from a low-achiever astounded me He said that 
I was dıscrımınatıve ın giving feedback since only good students got positive 
comments and I did not give any positive remarks to students like him who could 
not give correct answers, thereby humiliating them ın the class However, the 
more bewildering part was the complete silence of the majority of students, 1n- 
cluding the high achievers to at least counter his arguments It was a review 
session I had to accept their collective message, clean and clear-cut, “Abandon 
your crazy ideas of experimenting with new techniques to improve our learning 
achievement" Nonetheless, I started thinking anew about using Skinnerian posi- 
tive rewarding 1n a class where the peer group dynamics was also active, 1e 
rewarding a few high achievers for right answers 1n a class seems to act as a 
negative feedback to others, the slow-learners in particular It was interpreted as 
a bias for the high achievers and a prejudice against the low achievers As a 
result, most reluctantly I reverted to the old talk-and-chalk method with an elabo- 
rate blackboard work so that at least they would read my notes along with guides 
and keys The question simultaneously came to mind also as to why the same 
students also rejected a self-learning system that provided them with 1mmediate 
feedback without the scrutiny of the peer group Perhaps, the answer 1s that an 
average Indian student does not want to sweat to learn, he wants short cuts to 
hard work for obtaining high marks After long years of struggle with colleagues, 
I have arrived at a conclusion that, learning 1s indeed difficult, howsoever pleas- 
ant it i$ made An ordinary student does not have either motivation or patience to 
battle learning difficulties He wants shortcuts and therefore reverts to the guides 
and keys for ready-made answers that s/he can reproduce 


The Present Scenario 


At the micro level, the situation has changed from bad to worse I have had many 
opportunities to see, hear, witness and visit schools, training institutions and uni- 
versity departments All aspects of academic institutions are degenerating—space 
and building, equipment, books and furniture, staff, cost, curriculum transaction 
and admission During our discussion, these aspects will be commented upon, 
though not necessarily all of them and in that order 


Physical Facilities 


Let me start with the experiences I had at the school and college level to Juxta- 
pose the present scenario with that I experienced ın 1955 ın the kasba at a real 
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grassroots level sıtuatıon and those ın the Regional College of Education, Mysore 
during 1964-74 As the Chinese adage says, "Seeing 1s believing" Just visit any 
institution—a school, a college or a university department and see the conditions 
with respect to all the aspects enumerated above The dream school described 
earlier has not materialised On the contrary, there 1s an unbelievable degenera- 
tion. Our concept of school confines to a dingy room of four walls and a roof 
over— closed, crowded, dark and suffocatıng We seem to believe that the schools 
building needs no architectural or esthetic designing But it will look foolish to 
talk about finer aspects of school when we are miles away from even providing 
bare essential facilities, such as toilets, clean drinking water, ventilated class- 
rooms, proper furniture for students and teachers, library and play field Until 
now we have been worried about the condition of toilets at the primary level, the 
conditions 1n secondary schools have worsened so much that even girls ease them- 
selves ın the shrubbery nearby or even ın open The conditions in colleges and 
universities are not different Usually it 1s shocking to ease oneself ın common 
urınals I have learned not to ease myself in an institution where the principal 1s 
not provided with a special toilet 


During one of our inspection visits to a university, 1t was a great shock to 
observe that even special toilets of heads/principals are rapidly becoming as bad 
as the common urınals The worst shock that I ever I received was when I went to 
a common toilet of a university department It was as bad as the public toilet, 
provided it 1s available, in a city I asked the professor as to why such a scandal- 
ous condition of a facility that everyone requires now and then was tolerated, he 
jocularly told me that, even as the head of the university department he had no 
special toilet facility and, therefore, he had not only to avail the facility of the 
college but also the permission and the key from the principal to use his special 
and private toilet ın order to avoid going to the common toilets It seems the time 
is not too far when, like our school girls mentioned above, the college and the 
university faculty members may also start using the nearby shrubs for this pur- 
pose I suspect that the horrible condition of the toilets ın our educational 1nstitu- 
tions, 1s a reflection of the deep-rooted malady of our caste system which looks 
down upon the scavenging work 


Curriculum Transaction and Cost 


How are the curricular programs organised? Sample a class for observation dur- 
ing a random visit to any institution One ıs lucky to find the teacher or professor 
taking the class using even the traditional chalk-and-talk method that I was forced 
to revert to three decades ago Simply nothing, just nothing has changed What- 
ever change one observes, it 1s ın the negative direction Mind you, 1f you find 
this, 1t should be considered satisfactory Now the teacher/professor does not even 
use the blackboard More often than not, s/he reads the textbook or better, makes 
the student read even that for him/her The whole burden of learning has been 
shifted to the student and therefore to parents This, ın turn, has helped develop 
an intricate nexus between the teacher, student and parent 1n the school/college/ 
university which has reduced learning to paid tutoring. Rare exceptions apart, 1t 
seems that the teacher prefers tutoring the student privately at home to doing his 
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assigned Job 1n the school This nexus was revealed to us accidentally as narrated 
below 


In Delhi, my wife used to teach some children of the disadvantaged famı- 
lies who resided on the NCERT campus She found the work immensely reward- 
ıng as some of the students did well 1n the school and later ın colleges Even some 
of those who were not endowed with normal or adequate intellectual equipment, 
progressed so well that they completed class X successfully When we returned to 
Bharuch, Gujarat, she decided to continue to help children from disadvantaged 
families It was natural to start with the children of the maid and other servants 
She started with three students, two girls and one boy ın classes I, III and IV 
Since their medium of instruction was Gujarati, she went through Gujarati text- 
books minutely to get familiar with the terminology related to arithmetic and 
science At the initial stage itself, she found out that all the three lacked ın under- 
standing of concepts and had limited repetitive skills ın arithmetic and English 
So she started with the strengthening of the basic skills that required her to revise 
certain portions of the subject of the previous grades First, the class I girl dropped 
out soonér than expected since she, although intelligent, was unwilling to over- 
come the learning difficulties She preferred to help her grandma ın our domestic 
work No amount of cajoling from her parents and us could persuade her to con- 
tinue with tutoring or, at least go to the local municipal school Unfortunately, the 
grandma was on her side as she thought schooling would not be of much help to 
her since the girl would have to do what she had been doing The other two—a 
boy and a girl 1n classes III and IV—started well, as they were highly motivated, 
although not as bright as the other one Evidently their parents valued education 
Nevertheless, they found that the free tuition was not much helpful 1n securing 
good marks and rewards in their classes In fact, their position in the class started 
going down since the day-to-day crammıng up of the given curricular portion was 
adversely affected Soon a complaint came for the parents that my wife should 
help them in the ongoing lessons (without wasting the time ın removing the weak- 
nesses of the previous portions) 1n the classroom so that their marks and position 
might not be lowered However, the harder we both tried to convince them that 
the children must learn and strengthen their basic knowledge and language and 
arithmetic skills, the less successful we were 1n convincing them about the need 
for true learning Finally, the children stopped coming and the maid told us that 
they had engaged their class teacher as a private tutor and everything seemed to 
be going well with the children, meaning thereby that they were securing high 
marks and praise from the class teacher 


As the word went around of my being back 1n Gujarat, I began to receive 
1nvitations to visit schools (1n the city), education colleges and university depart- 
ments During my sessions with the management committee members and the 
staff, I ınıtıated dialogue about changing the school climate and teaching meth- 
ods I argued in vain that there was a need to shift from the obsession of acquiring 
high marks to good and continuous learning I tried to 1mpress on their mind, 
again with no success, that learning and obtaining good marks by all students was 
possible by resorting to a variety of new methods now available I even offered 
my services to a couple of schools with a large number of children from the dıs» 
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advantaged sections of the society to help them 1n improving learning achieve- 
ment with the use of computer-aided instruction and evaluation All what I said 
fell on deaf years One teacher educator-turned-principal friend 1n confidence told 
me that he agreed with me but there was no alternative to follow the suit 1n order 
not to be outwitted by the competitors 1n the field of school management (note, 
not school education) The schools must deliver what the parents wanted In brief, 
our free services were not welcomed by anybody ın the city Yes, school education 
as well as teacher education has become a big, ın fact, a very big business Perhaps, 
there lay the answer to our question(s) If education, like any other business, does 
not spin off money and benefit the managers, no innovation 1s worth implementing 
Let the good of children and the future of the nation go to hell! 


One becomes helpless to see the scenario being unfolded as here The experts 
want neighbourhood schools, near to the home of young children but the masses 
want to get admission ın English medium schools (read, good schools) that are not 
ın the neighbourhood Consequently, ın the early morning and evening, hundreds 
of riksha, jeeps and private vehicles race to these faraway good schools to leave 
and fetch young children huddled as animals While the classes 1n neighbourhood 
schools, 1 e local board/municipal/corporate schools are almost empty, the faraway 
private English Medium schools are crowded with children 1n several divisions of 
the same class The teachers of the former are expected to perform a number of 
mundane tasks, such as collecting children from home, cooking midday meals, 
campaigning for small family, environmental preservation or even for a political 
party covertly 1n elections, but those 1n the latter start teaching classes 1n the time 
under the scrutiny of their ever vigilant manager(s) The parents 1n general protest 
against a small increase ın the fees or tax but they willingly or grudgingly pay 
large sums to the good schools under various (spurious!) items, they also pay 
enormous amount of sums to the tutor(s) or coaching classes Never mind the fact 
that these schools do not provide gualıtatıvely better physical facilities or ınstruc- 
tion. Nonetheless, 1n the ultimate analysis, the surveys would show that the 
performance of the children who attend neighbourhood school 1s lower than that 
of his/her counterparts ın the good private/English medium schools Thus, it 1s 
proved that the state-supported education 1s much inferior to that imparted ın the 
private schools and hence liberalisation of education 1s the only panacea of the 
problem Why bother, even if ıt ıs conclusively proved that state-supported schools 
do better than their counterparts, 1t 1s well-nigh 1mpossible to erase the image that 
the privately run English medium schools ın this country ımpart better education, 
hence the poorest of the poor families dream to better their lot by switching over 
to good English schools, despite the fact that they have to 1ncur high cost Only 
solace that the Indian expert may take 1s, as reported by Mark Bray (1996), the 
phenomenon 1s occurring throughout Asia, including communist China and, as a 
result, the parental cost or the community cost of financing education 1s increas- 
ing disproportionately as the governments are shirking their responsibility to pro- 
vide for a good quality education even at the primary stage 


A million-dollar question, however, still remains unanswered Do these 
parents get ın return a good quality education? Do these children have better fa- 
cilities, better teachers, exciting learning opportunities, libraries, playgrounds, etc ? 
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The answer 1s an eniphatıc no This raises several other more intriguing questions 

Why are these customers willing to pay high price for not so good a quality of 
education? Why does not any one protest? Why doesn't any patent drag a school 
at least to a consumer court for not providing adequate facilities ın return for their 
high investment? Only Gods know! 


Analysis and Conclusion 


One should not be alarmed at the degenerated state of education in the country It 
ıs the same story with other sectors too, 1e health, transport, industry and so on 

The stark question that stares right 1n the face 1s, whether or not this can be changed 
or, at least be reversed? One cannot argue that the communities, though frag- 
mented and fractured into castes, religions, etc , have not been able to take care of 
their own affairs As a matter of fact, they have been functioning on their own for 
centuries and, surprisingly, still have a remarkable hold on their members It 15 a 
different matter as to whether this hold ıs good or bad for the members ın partıcu- 
lar and for the community as a whole Nonetheless, they have a tight grip on their 
members and therefore on their destinies One has to just look at the patterns of 
voting ın the past and the present elections and the matrimonial advertisements ın 
leading newspapers to realise how much hold the castes have on the minds of 
their members The change in attitude or shift to more liberal or tolerant attitudes 
is negligible Most of the rites or rituals are performed as they have been per- 
formed for centuries It 1s 1nteresting to hear the priest explaining to a client that 
a particular rite or ritual can be performed on marriage or death only by Brahmins 
and not by non-Brahmins Rather 'Dos and Don'ts” are far more intricate than one 
would 1magine There ts not an iota of doubt that division 1s on caste and religious 
basis and, within the caste and religion, 1t 1s on gender basis, some are more 
liberal and tolerant than others about the participation of females Mostly though, 
irrespective of caste and religion, profound negative discrimination 1s practised 
and imposed against women with respect to most aspects 


Thus, communities have not become dysfunctional, no, not yet I will 
consider it a positive sign ın the sense given a chance and a challenge, they have 
the potential to take up the responsibility of managing more affairs than what at 
present they are undertaking I will go back to my original experience with estab- 
lishing a middle school ın a small kasba ın 1955 In my analysis, the following 
factors seem to be critical 1n reversing the trend over-dependence on the govern- 
ment and other agencies 


The Bottom-up Development Approach 


For too long, we have followed the top-down approach to development and let 
the feudal lords wield power and take unilateral decisions on behalf of the com- 
munity, thereby either subordinating it or enslaving it It 1s time that the other 
members should assert themselves once for all, they should realise that their 
development—the development of their village 1s at stake, while others may help, 
ıf they do not resolve to help themselves, no assistance howsoever substantial, 
whether from the government or nongovernmental organisations or even philan- 
thropists, can ever change the situation. They will need to create their own peien- 
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nal source of income for sustaining development Therefore, they will have to 
make efforts to tap their own resources, just the way the sarpanch of my old 
school thought of levying a tax on the transaction of every 20 kg of tobacco from 
the people of that kasba The community must realise that one and all outsiders, 
persons and organisations, regardless of the type, UN, WB, NGO, even govern- 
ments' officers, have some vested 1nterests Only they have real interests 1n the 
development of their own village There are many ways through which develop- 
ment can be sustained These are neither fixed nor permanent Society 1s dynamic 
and it has to adjust with the changes that are taking place near and faraway places 
While they should fight for their legitimate share of funds and resources from the 
government and always-welcome assistance and support from any quarter, 1t should 
be without any strings or conditionalities attached to it It 1s they, and nobody 
else, should collectively decide or learn to decide what development should get 
priorities and how should resources be apportioned, it 15 they who should decide 
as to whether or not a particular industry, or a big bridge or highway should be 
constructed ın their locality No macro level authorities, for whatsoever a high 
priority project, should be allowed to take a unilateral decision or override their 
collective opinion. No doubt, they will make mistakes, but then the country and 
states have also made mistakes of pushing wrong priorities of their respective 
developments and no heavens have fallen Being a small and well-knit unit of 
human beings, there 1s every possibility of correcting ts own mistake What should 
be ensured 1s, the community 1s left to chalk out ıts own destiny without being 
pushed into a position of helplessness The legitimate resource should be given to 
them on asking without any hassle and no undue interference should be allowed 
to disrupt the process 


Village Development: The Supreme Collective Goal 


Except tribal areas, the community ın India 1s not homogenous For example, a 
village community comprises several subcommunities, each having its own agenda 
It is imperative that subcommunities will have to give up some of their narrow 
ınterests ın order that the collective goal of village development 1s put before 
their sub-development It 1s conceded to be an extremely difficult proposition, 
yet, 1n the process itself 1s hidden the opportunity of rising above the subcommu- 
nity interests by solving the problems as they come along It 1s necessary to drive 
home the message to all members that benefits of the total development of the 
village will accrue to one and all whereas benefits to only a subcommunity will 
not To recall, our kasba comprised three major subcommunıtıes, namely Hındus, 
Muslims and Dalıts As expected, only about five Muslim students enrolled in the 
school, despite our efforts As the school started functioning, we were confronted 
with a ticklish problem having communal overtones We used to have prayer in 
the morning assembly It was brought to my notice with in a few days Then I 
called the students to understand their side of the story Obviously, they were 
doing so at the instance of their community, so, their answers were vague I de- 
cided to meet their elders who startled me by their arguments Briefly, they had 
two objections— (1) our prayer was parochial, when I argued that Gandhıjı's prayer 
of ‘Raghupati raghav' cannot be called so as ıt contained the name of all merciful 
Allah also, they replied that the name of Allah figured only once when the couplet 
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was full of Ran, and (11) Muslims bow to only Allah and none else Even at that 
irrational age, I remain rational and tried to understand their point of view I do 
not exactly remember the solution that we arrived at, but 1t was a reconciliation 
of the kind that was acceptable to both the school and the Muslim community 
The point that I am trying to highlight 1s that the school continued to function 
normally, no conflict was arisen ın the village and the Muslim community contin- 
ued its support to the school by contributing their levy on tobacco It 1s important 
to underscore the point that as the holding of the land by some rich Muslims was 
quite large, their levy was almost half of the total amount collected though the 
number of their beneficiaries was very small, 1e only five students out of about 
75 This incident makes me believe that not only ıt 1s possible for a community to 
solve 1ts own problems but even create an ethos that 1s totally nonpartisan and 
secular which 1s the need of the hour 


The Role of Leaders 


The last but not the least point that comes to the fore pertains to leadership It has 
been amply demonstrated by 1nnumerable studies on animals 1n their own habi- 
tats as well as ın laboratories that the member, who 1s evolved as the leader, 1s 
strong, swift, intelligent and, most of all, not only capable of but also willing to 
die to protect its flock at the risk of its life It 15 the pecking order that prevails— 
no one can touch the No I but every one of the flock can peck the lowest rank that 
ıs the weakest, the slowest and 1s always trailing behind, 1e the last one The 
point that I want to strongly convey.1s, the leader of the community, especially of 
the heterogeneous group, like Caesar and his wife, should be not only above board 
but should also be seen as such Still Iremember with great wonder and pleasure, 
the kind of leadership that sarpanch and his colleagues belonging to subcommu- 
nities provided to the village community, Par excellence! I believe, and rather 
very strongly so, ın India what we miss today badly is that kind of goal-directed, 
no nonsense, unselfısh and devoted leadership for reversing the present trend of 
over-dependence and centralısatıon It ıs the grassroots that requires manure and 
water for nurturing the development process, of course, without the interference 
from the power hungry, self-imposed and selfish feudal leaders at the macro level 
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Education at the Grassroots: The Indian 
Scene 


SUNIRMAL ROY 


Introduction 


I'm learning how to read 
So that I can read my own destiny 


I'm learning how to write 
So that I can write my own destiny 


I'm learning how to count 
So that I can keep account of my rights 


The verses quoted above are pregnant with the message of positive self-aware- 
ness of a learner at the grassroots level The learner who most probably for the 
first time learns to read, write and count, must be on his way to discover a world 
which has a meaning for him and where he belongs to with a rightful place He 
seems to have joined a movement for change He perceives that he 1s one of those 
people whose lives are changing with the spread of education 1n the society Par- 
ents, teachers, administrators and activities 1n education are all by his side ın this 
venture of learning This brings us to the question of organisation of education at 
the grassroots 1n our country Before looking into Indian experience of education 
at the grassroots ın a detailed fashion, there 1s a need to clarify who the grassroots 
educands are as well as the role of education 1n this respect 


Educands at the Grassroots 


1 
People at the grassroots are generally known as common people at the lowest 
rung of the educational ladder But they form the largest portion of the total popu- 
lation of the country They are very often termed as the ‘weaker sections’, ‘disad- 
vantaged sections’, the ‘marginalised sections’ of the population Major catego- 
ries are described below 


SC and ST 


The SC population 1s more or less mixed up with the general ‘population ın all 
states and union territories, more than half of the population of these caste groups 
inhabit the states of U P, West Bengal, Bihar and Tamil Nadu By 1981 census, 
there are about four hundred tribal groups (ST) 1n India, which are concentrated 


` 
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ın the hılly areas of M P, Orıssa, Bıhar, Gujarat, Rajasthan, Maharashtra, West 
Bengal, Assam, Meghalaya, Arunachal Pradesh, Dadra and Nagar Haveli, 
Lakshadweep and Andhra Pradesh Artıcle 46 of the constitution states “The state 
shall promote with special care the educational and economic interests of weaker 
sections of the people and 1n particular of the SC and the ST and shall protect 
them from social injustice and all forms of exploitation ” 


Urban poor 


This category should also include those dwellers in non-slum poor localities, 1n 
foot paths, unrecognised settlements and the street children 


Rural poor 


The rural poor are characteristically under object poverty, because the scope of 
gainful employment 1s much less ın rural area 


Poor women 


Both urban and rural poor women comprise a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion, because women as a whole form nearly half of it Women's education/lit- 
eracy 1s one of the major problems challenging the planners and educationists of 
this country since the dawn of independence. Women play a significant role in the 
social and economic development of the nation 


Although all the categories mentioned above are educationally disadvan- 
taged 1n a general sense, the specific nature of the disadvantage and its intensity 
varies from group to group Even more importantly, ıt 1s dependent on the differ- 
ential expectations of the community to which the ‘disadvantaged’ belong 


The Role of Education 


It ıs possible to define education ın very many ways It may be defined keeping 1n 
very many ways It may be defined keeping a particular point of view 1n focus, 
e g , psychological, sociological, philosophical, economic and management, etc 
Here the meaning and role of education will be clarified and highlighted 1n such a 
way that conceptually props up organisation of education at the grassroots level 


In aletter to the International League for the Rational Education of Chil- 
dren, dated 14th August, 1908, Rabindranath Tagore spoke eloquently about the 
meaning of education In a nutshell, he argued for viewing education as “a right 
which enables individuals and communities to act on reflection ” Significantly, 
this draws attention to (a) education as a fundamental right, (b) the social dımen- 
sion of education, (c) the importance of critical enquiry, and (d) the lınk between 
education and action 


Taken ın its broadest meaning, education covers the total field of human 
growth and development The real concern of education 1s the complete unfold- 
ing of individual potentialities keeping the societal interests in view This has to 
be a process of harmonious development Thus, education 1s not only a part of the 
development process, but also promotes it It, therefore, play a dual role in the 
society 
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Education, by its very nature, has a role in national development The 
question 1s whether education causes development or 1s a result of 1t In the con- 
text of national developmental efforts that are going on in the developing coun- 
tries, 1t 15 now largely realised that education 1s not only an economic ınvestment 
but also a fundamental right of the individual It 1s further recognised that educa- 
tion definitely leads to change ın attitudes and relations between man and man, it 
emboldens man’s aspiration and motivates and enables him to participate in the 
change process essentially set ın for economic development Thus, ıt ıs ımpera- 
tive to consider educational problems from the economic and social viewpoints 
so that needed solutions ın a given situation could be attained This line of argu- 
ment leads to a significant aspect of Indian education, that is, the provision of 
equal access to education for all subsections of the society It goes without saying 
that elementary education which 1s considered by the planners and educationists 
of this country as the minimum need of the people, the provision of opportunities 
for having such education assumes great importance Thus, ıt can be seen that 
provision of opportunities for education need not be looked upon only as an 1n- 
vestment in the individual by the society, but as a basic right of every citizen and 
as an essential obligation on the part of the society It 1s from this view point and 
sense of judgement that Article 45 of our Constitution enjoins responsibility on 
the State to provide universal compulsory primary education to the people 


Education at the Grassroots: In Retrospect 


Right to education or education for all are rather recent ideas and concepts In all 
earlier ages and societies education had been the privilege of the higher sections 
of the society Whether ıt was ın ancient China, Egypt, Greece or India, the people 
at the grassroots had hardly any scope for getting institutionalised education The 
ancient society of India was sectionalised into four ‘varnas’ or classes of people— 
brahmın, kshatrıya, vaıshya and sudra Right to education was enjoyed by the 
three higher varnas Sudras, though largest ın number ın the society, were the 
tillers and toilers, and servants of the society They could not dream of entering 
the temples of learning Not to speak of reading a sacred text or scripture, even 
touching 1t would be an act of sacrilege It 1s hardly a matter of surprise, there- 
fore, that ‘Ekalavya’, a youth from the hunting community, learned archery out of 
sheer tenacity and sincerity, and inexorably had to pay for his venture of learning 
by cutting his thumb and offering it to the preceptor 


In the Mediaeval Period ın India, things did not change Common people 
were deprived of education and were far away from the place of learning In the 
British period whatever the authorities did for education was to create a class of 
educated people who would serve the ruler and uphold the interests of the empire 
Common people were in general out of the reach of English education Only the 
missionaries did something for education at the grassroots Even though very of- 
ten motivated by their zeal for proselytization, 1t ıs the Christian missionaries 
who did pioneering work ın systematising Indian primary education and thereby 
contributed fairly to education of the common people 


After independence, the constitutional commitment of universalization 
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of elementary education can be considered as the goal which the organisation of 
education at the grassroots has been trying to attaın Although it has remained yet 
an unfulfilled dream, the commitment itself still serves as the rallying call for 
organising programs of cducation at the grassroots Other constitutional provı- 
sions such as education of the minorities (Article 30), education of the weaker 
sections and scheduled castes and tribes (Article 46), education of the Anglo- 
Indian community (Article 337) and instruction 1n mother tongue at primary stage 
(Article 350-A), had always been and will always be instrumental in the organi- 
sation of education of the people 


Education Commission (1964-66) examined the Indian education system 
thoroughly On the basis of recommendation of this Commission, the first Na- 
tional Policy on Education (1968) ın independent India laid down certain ımpera- 
tives for education of the people In order to enhance equality of educational op- 
portunities, ıt re-emphasised the constitutional commitment for UEE as well as 
the education of the minorities (Article 30) Special stress was to be given to 
women's education as well as the education of the handicapped Accepting the 
recommendation of Kothari Commission (1964-66), the NPE, 1968 proposed es- 
tablishment of “Common Schools” to boost social equality and national integra- 
tion Those who were deprived of regular formal education should be provided 
opportunities for part tıme and correspondence education The policy (1968) pro- 
posed programs of spreading literacy and adult education 


On the basis of a thorough countrywide review of the then system of 
education through a document named “Challenge of Education", the NPE, 1986 
along with a detailed out Program of Action, proposed to launch quite a few edu- 
cational programs affecting people at the grassroots NPE, 1986 laid special em- 
phasis on. (1) equality of educational opportunity proposing to help those who 
had been deprived and neglected of education so long, (2) education of women 
completely overhauling the whole system, (3) educational opportunities of the 
SC, bringing them.at par with those of non-SCs, (4) removing educational back- 
wardness of the ST giving subsidy and awarding scholarship for vocational and 
professional training, (5) mainstreaming of education of the physically and men- 
tally handicapped, (6) attaining the national objectives of adult education such as 
encouragement of creative cultural activities, keeping the family size small, na- 
tional integration, and environmental protection, etc, (7) providing essential fa- 
cilities to primary schools through a scheme known as "Operation Blackboard", 
(8) the NFE programs meant for school dropouts, for children and girls unable to 
attend whole-day schools, (9) all out efforts for literacy and adult education mo- 
bilising all possible resources and agencies central and state governments, polıtı- 
cal parties, mass media, educational institutions, teachers, students and activities 


It was increasingly realised by the last decade of the present century that 
no nation could ‘prosper’ ın the truest sense of the term if there were ‘haves’ and 
‘have-nots’ ın the society for getting education That 1s why in the world confer- 
ence on ‘Education For All (EFA)’ at Jomtien, Thailand, March 1990, a frame- 
work for action to meet the basic learning needs of the people was adopted This 
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is now known as basic education The concept of basic education is clearly de- 
fined as a foundation of learning for all citizens consisting of basic learning tools 
of reading, writing and numeracy as well as basic knowledge and skills for life as 
defined by specific circumstances Tt 15 upon this foundation that further learning 
opportunities have to be built which can reach as wide a coverage of the popula- 
tion or high a level as circumstances and resources of a country will permit India 
as a participant 1n the Jomtien conference, has adopted EFA and basic education 
1n order to organise or reorganise educational programs for the people at grass- 


roots // 
Education at the Grassroots: Highhghts of Programs 


When one looks at the Indian experience of UEE as well as the whole gamut of 
other educational programs, sponsored officially or non-officially, one has to ad- 
mit of the existence of an educational policy, although during the past half a cen- 
tury after independence only twice there has been official declaration of such a 
policy, that 1s, ın 1968 and 1986, the last one being specially significant and dıs- 
tinguished by its operative aspect, 1 e , the Program of Action But one should not 
miss the point that the deliberations and recommendations of various commis- 
sions and committees on education all through these years can be taken as the 
varied expressions of an underlying educational policy It ıs a well recognised 
fact that an educational policy seeks to distribute educational goods, and adult 
education, functional literacy, continuing education, non-formal education, basic 
education for all, and lifelong learning are policy initiatives, since all these pro- 
grams are expected to promote the distribution of educational goods to those who 
are disadvantaged by age, gender, income, caste and community, these programs 
propose to offer them some scope for education and chance for improving their 
life There 1s, therefore, a need to look into some of these programs a little closely 
This 1s presented 1n what follows 


UEE 


In order to fulfil the constitutional commitment, the system of elementary educa- 
tion 1n India has expanded into one of the largest in the world UEE, visualises 
total access to elementary education for all children up to 14 years of age, their 
universal participation (retention) till they complete the elementary stage through 
formal or non-formal education programs, and their achievement at least of mını- 
mum levels of learning Valuable experience gained ın late eighties while pursu- 
ing UEE has led to the formulation of potentially powerful strategies with 1nci- 
sive thrusts and programs with new dimensions A disaggregated approach was 
adopted with the focus on preparation of district-specific, population-specific plans 
for UEE with broad strategy frame of micro-planning through people’s participa- 
tion and introduction of Minimum Learning Levels (MLLs) ın schools to improve 
learner achievement Mıcro-plannıng seems to provide the framework for univer- 
sal access and participation It necessarily implies area-specific planning ın which 
area 1s a village, block, taluka or district 
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At the policy level, India 1s now committed to decentralisation ın educa- 
tional management Decentralısatıon of educational system holds out the possibil- 
ıty of introducing greater flexibility ın the school system through measures such 
as shifting of school tumings and adjusting the school calendar/timings to suit the 
local socioeconomic conditions and of improving school effectiveness through 
community support With enactment of the 73rd and 74th Amendment Act 
(Panchayat: Raj Act), 1992, the focus 1s now concentrated on democratically 
elected bodies at the district, subdistrict, panchayat and municipal levels 


These Panchayati Raj bodies, which are to have adequate representation 
of women, SC, ST, minorities, representatives of parents, appropriate institutions, 
and educationists will have the responsibilities of (1) preparing development plans, 
(11) 1mplementing educational programs, and (uu) dealing with subjects closely 
related to education such as health, social welfare, women and child develop- 
ment One does not know when UEE will be completely realised for the whole of 
India, but the recent strategy of micro-planning seems to be a positive step to- 
wards right direction 


Adult Education (Functional Literacy of the Adults) 


One of the most urgent national needs today 1s the education of the adults With a 
colossal illiteracy of the adults, ıt 1s really impossible to achieve anything re- 
markable by way of progress- social, economic or political NPE, 1986 gives high- 
est priority to solving the problems of illiteracy It envisages eradication of illit- 
eracy at least in the age group of 15-35 In 1988, National Literacy Mission (NLM) ' 
started working This was followed by a very striking achievement of total lıt- 
eracy 1n Ernakulum district of Kerala 1n January, 1989, which created a mass 
upsurge for literacy brining together official and voluntary agencies as well as all 
sections of the society leading to a historic trend-setter for Total Literacy Cam- 
paigns (TLCs) By now, nearly 31 million learners in the group of 9-45, are learn- 
ing with the help of about 4 million volunteers These learners are 1n different 
stages of learning, but 1t 1s estimated that about 15 million of them have already 
acquired the threshold level of literacy and numeracy 


The aim of adult education cannot be to equip learner for the labour or 
Job market, but to provide him with the scope for living a fuller and more inter- 
esting life being prepared as an intelligent citizen For the success of the adult 
education program, a need-based curriculum keeping ın view the requirements of 
the locality, 1s translated 1nto practice which 1s expected to generate interest 1n 
the adult learners It 1s 1mperative that the adult education instructors are well 
trained, and above all they are firmly committed to the cause of eradicating ıllıt- 
eracy To ensure success of the program more and more of voluntary agencies 
with proper financial assistance need to be pressed into service 


It can be observed that Total Literacy Campaign (TLC), initiated by NLM 
1s a very new mode ın mass movement to eradicate illiteracy from India All sec- 
tions of the society including the government and bureaucracy actively cooperate 
to make TLC a success As aresult, Ernakulam district in Kerala, as it has already 
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been mentioned earlier, was the first to be declared fully literate Burdwan district 
in West Bengal was the next to reach the target of total literacy Several other 
districts in Bihar, Karnataka, Gujarat and Maharashtra followed suit The recent 
experience of TLCs show that a major strength of the campaign 1s that women are 
participating in such programs ın much larger numbers and with much greater 
enthusiasm than men They-have become more vocal, more articulate and more 
assertive of their needs than ever before his seems to be a very significant posi- 
tive aspect of grassroots education ın our country It is a generally accepted fact 
that ıf a man 1s educated, only a single person 1s educated, whereas 1f a women 1s 
educated, the whole family 1s apt to be educated TLCs have also proved that age 
and disability, social and cultural heterogeneity, class, caste, creed and gender 
divides do not constitute a barrier to learning It seems that the approach of 
conscientization as propounded by Paulo Freire, the Brazilian adult-educator, has 
become quite pertinent to the programs of grassroots education in India 


Continuing Education 


It is essentially a follow-up program It depends on from where one will pursue 
one’s education ın a particular area of learning Thus, continuing education starts 
from where the formal education or adult education leaves a learner The clientele 
of continuing education are, therefore, neo-literates or school dropouts In the 
context of education of the people at grassroots ıt would be generally ın the na- 
ture of post-literacy programs Continuing education program by their very na- 
ture are characterised by flexibility and unstructuredness Peoples’ centres of learn- 
ing (Jana Shiksha Nilayams) form part of the program of post-literacy and con- 
tinuing education These centres are ın operation ın many TLC districts Strategi- 
cally each centre is associated with some (generally five) villages providing for a 
library, reading room, a forum for discussion, evening classes for upgradation of 
skills, simple and short duration training program for subjects such as agriculture 
and animal husbandry The post-literacy programs purport to lead the neo-liter- 
ates from a dependent to a self-guided learning stage Such centres of learning are 
expected to provide a nodal point for convergence of information and communı- 
cation as well as services for all development, health and social welfare schemes 


Nonformal Education 


NFE has been described by many of the national and international experts ın edu- 
cation to cover all learning activities organised outside the formal education sys- 
tem In this sense, ıt may include adult education, distance education, continuing 
education, lifelong education, etc But for the purpose of educational programs 
catering to the people at grassroots, NFE has been taken to mean the planned and 
deliberate educational activities or programs for out-of-school children of 6-14 
years age group, leading to learning outcomes comparable to that of elementary 
schools Quite aptly some experts have characterised NFE ın India as the organ- 
ised effort at achieving UEE through part time programs for children of school- 
going age Obviously flexibility 1s the inherent strength of NFE While the cen- 
trally sponsored schemes of NFE have been going on, two innovative program 
gave a significant boost to this course of development The nation wide project 
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known as Comprehensive Access to Primary Education (CAPE) attempted to pro- 
duce modular self-learning materials 1n large scale which were local-specific, 
problem-centred and relevant to the work environment of the learners The Indian 
Institute of Education, Pune, carried out an innovative experimental project to 
develop and effectively transact a need-based learner-centred curriculum Thus, 
after trial and error and experimentation with various modules of NFE, especially 
by the NCERT (Bhumıadhar Project) as well as ın Madhya Pradesh, now the NFE 
programs seem to be ın a better position of implementation The implementing 
agencies have choice of adopting a suitable model already in operation or they 
may evolve their own operational, approaches Although centrally sponsored NFE 
centres 1n India are officially quoted to be 2 4 lakh, 1 e , one for every village or 
so, evaluation studies show that a large portion of these centres are nonfunctional 
NFE programs, no doubt, suffer from many problems, but their potential has been 
well demonstrated ın various contexts, there are many wonderful examples of 
how NFE programs have opened up new opportunities for the deprived children 

The real issue 1s been the short-term need for NFE program facilities and the long 
term goal of integrating all children ın a common schooling system This 1s par- 
ticularly so when many state governments being short of funds, are tempted to 
use NFE programs as a low-cost shortcut to UEE Instead, for the success of UEE, 
the programs of NFE are to be nurtured and supported utilising them with fullest 
potential 


Education for All Basic Education 


It has already been mentioned earlier how the strategically unportant program of 
EFA was accepted by India along with other developing nations at Jontien Con- 
ference ın 1990 ‘Basic education’ as the educational kernel of program of EFA 
has also been brought out there Here, only a few more concomitant aspects will 
be put forth Basic education has been conceived to consist of the knowledge, 
skills, attitudes and values upon which individuals can build their lives, even if 
they receive no further formal education When these basic learning needs are 
met, individuals acquire the ability to read, to write, to work with numbers, and to 
engage ın further learning, to respond to emerging opportunities, to adapt to change, 
and to participate ın the cultural, their nation and the world Conceptually, there- 
fore, basic education includes primary education for children, and literacy and 
continuing non-formal education for youths and adults It 1s, thus, not a restric- 
tive concept Besides, the core of basic education activities has to be organically 
linked with other complementary educational activities such as preschool educa- 
tion, basic vocational training and even further formal education Accordingly, 
with a view to improving elementary education, NPE, 1986, has brought Early 
Childhood Care and Education (ECCE) under the umbrella of education Having 
accepted EFA as the approach to educational development, India has come up to 
ensure that every citizen 1s equipped with basic tools of learning and the basic 
knowledge and life skills relevant for his/her own environment and that each have 
a fair start in life Basic education for all, therefore, can be considered as a strate- 
gic movement against the prevailing pattern of elitism and selectivity in educa- 
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tion that offers much to a few at the expense of a common core of learning for all 
About this movement can observe that UEE, ECCE, women's education, MLL, 
elc , are the steps taken to accelerate educational pace to reach the target of ‘Edu- 
cation For All’ 


Some Special Programs to Boost Bastc Education for All 


For achieving EFA, India has been receiving cooperation and financial support 
from various international bodies such as UNESCO, UNICEF, APEID, APPEAL, 
UNDF, European Commission, World Bank, as well as agencies representing the 
governments of some developed countries like CIDA, SIDA This international 
assistance has resulted into a number of effective projects organising education 
of the people at grassroots (1) Since 1983, the Andhra Pradesh Primary Educa- 
tion Proyect (APPEP) has been attempting to improve the quality of primary edu- 
cation, assisting construction of primary school buildings and make the teachers 
and supervisors of primary schools professionally more competent (11) Starting 
with seven districts, the Bihar Education Project (BEP) attempts to materialise 
the national EFA objectives ın a large scale operational program which 1s ex- 
pected to gradually expand to twenty districts (111) Mahila Samakhya, meaning 
women’s equality through education, 1s a women’s empowerment program trying 
to bring about a change ın the stereotyped perceptions about the ‘traditional roles’ 
of women It covers fourteen districts spread over the states of Uttar Pradesh, 
Karnataka, Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh (1v) The Shiksha Karmı Project centred 
in the remote villages of Rajasthan, seeks to tackle the problem of absentee teach- 
ers ın the field of primary education Shiksha Karmıs or voluntary education work- 
ers shoulder the responsibilities of continuing with the teaching-learning activi- 
ties in the primary schools (v) The Uttar Pradesh Basic Education Project just 
like BEP, mentioned earlier, 1s managed by a participative state level autonomous 
organisation in close association with Village Education Committee (VEC) This 
kind of educational management ts very likely to play an active role in the ımple- 
mentation of project at the grassroots level The project 1s expected to assist in a 
major way the training of educational functionaries and community leaders It is 
very likely that this project may attempt to operationalise the concept of ‘school 
complex’ as suggested by the Education Commission of 1964-66 (vi) With the 
launching of District Primary Education Program (DPEP) ın 1993, the concept of 
comprehensive district-based projects catering to education at the grassroots stood 
on a more sound basis and stronger ground This program builds upon the experi- 
ence gained ın the projects mentioned earlier such as BEP, APPEP, Uttar Pradesh 
Basic Education Project and Mahila Samakhya, but goes beyond the UP and Bihar 
projects in the scope of implementation It targets to cover two hundred forty 
seven districts, educationally backward and with female literacy below the na- 
tional level The project emphasises capacity building and the resource support 
comes from the networking of district, state and national level institutes ın the 
field of education, management and other social sciences (vu) Lok Jumbish 
People’s Movement for Basic Education for All (LT) was started 1n Rajasthan in 
1992 The project relies heavily on people's mobilisation and seeks to bring about 
maximum possible decentralisation of management, and relevance to educational 
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system The overall goal of the project 1s to achieve ‘education for all’ ın Rajasthan 
by the year 2000 Piesently tt covers 75 blocks, 1 e , one-third of Rayasthan’s rural 
area extending to a population of 13 million People’s participation ensures gen- 
der equity and quality ın all programs and activities and there 1s in-built mecha- 
nısm for review and evaluation. Numerous techniques have been developed by 
experienced workers for enabling people to undertake planning for ımprovement 
for their lot. School mapping 1n Lok Jumbish 1s looked upon as a technique for 
planning of primary education facilities by a trained core team through participa- 
tory planning with involvement of the community The experience of LJ reveals 
that village community can be involved in the planning for universalization of 
primary education This 1s, as noted earlier, known as micro-planning The pro- 
cess of school mapping and micro-planning yields some instruments such as the 
village map, the village education register, Retention Register and the Village 
Education Plan for a few years Obviously, these instruments serve as the means 
for strengthening micro-planning process and thereby the process of education of 
the people ın the rural area 


Concluding Remarks 


Education of the teeming millions of Indians at the grassroots level 1s undoubt- 
edly a stupendous task But, our country 1s committed to the egalitarian principle 
of democracy, socialism and secularism as enshrined ın the Constitution The coun- 
try cannot go forward ın the path of development ın the truest sense of the term, 
keeping the largest part of its citizens at a disadvantaged situation of life India 
has to take up the challenge, however, difficult ıt may be to attain~In fact, it 
would be very pertinent to observe here that the President of India, addressing the 
first session of both the houses of the thirteenth Parliament, declared that the 
developmental focus of the present government would be on large-scale educa- 
tion and socioeconomic empowerment If translated into practice this would be a 
move ın the right direction of development, because if the people at the grass- 
roots level are kept unlettered and powerless ın their life situation, the country 
will definitely miss their useful contribution to every aspect of the developmental 
process 


Then again, after assuming his office the Minister of HRD & Science 
and Technology, has made a rather startling declaration “In 10 years India will 
have 100 percent literacy” The whole country will be awaiting on tiptoe of ex- 
pectation, to receive such a red-letter day when there will be no illiterate citizen 
in India (One can attempt a guess at the financial and other resources that will 
have to be mobilised for organisation, upkeep and furtherance of the educational 
programs for the people at the grassroots In pursuing this task, the central and 
the state governments have to work ın close cooperation and share responsibility 
1n every aspect of the task ın order to bring it to its successful completion Ex- 
perts opine that money may be made available for such an urgent task Moreover, 
as indicated earlier, international cooperation and financial support are readily 
available for such programs of eradication of ıllıteracy What is urgently needed 
is determined action ın the right direction / 
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The present Indian education system suffers from various types of dısparı- 
ties among different social and ethnic groups which raise the problems of equity 
and social justice Gender gap and rural-urban disparity are very much manifest at 
all levels of education, and they are specifically more so 1n case of educational 
programs for the grassroots learners Therefore, the most urgent need of the day 1s 
reorientation of the education system itself The renewed focus of educational 
organisation should cater to the special and changing needs of the disadvantaged, 
1e, SC, ST, minorities, women and the disabled children 


After launching NLM and with the availability of international coopera- 
tion and assistance, quite a few programs of adult education and functional lit- 
eracy are going on What 1s now needed 1s a more sustained way 1s launching of 
effective post-literacy programs so that the neo-literates can retain their literacy 
and numeracy skills There ıs an adage As 1s the teacher, so 1s the student In 
fact, the success of the programs 1n any formal school or a centre for literacy, 1s 
largely dependent on the ability and equipment of the teacher Therefore, ım- 
provement ın the quality of learning, especially at the primary stage, urgently 
demands improvement 1n the quality and content of teacher education. It 1s ım- 
peratıve that curricula responsive to changing needs of the grassroots learners 
have to be developed And, in the development of such curricula special care has 
to be taken to incorporate and integrate the new content areas related to science, 
technology and environment 


It seems that organisation of educational programs at the grassroots 1S 
not progressing at the expected tempo There may be many socioeducational rea- 
sons for this But, one of the most important reasons may be that people's percep- 
tion of education 1s such that ıt comes ın the way of organising meaningful pro- 
grams There 1s a need that the society, the state and the 'actors and reactors' in 
the field of education should be able perceive the role of education ın the broader 
perspective of development and national reconstruction. Necessarily this has to 
be a comprehensive as well as functional view of education According to this 
view education 1s a dynamic, cumulative, lifelong process which includes various 
types of learning experiences for children and youth belonging to the disadvan- 
taged groups It seems, therefore, that not only imaginative but also ‘aggressive’ 
advocacy programs/campaigns have to be launched to create awareness about the 
critical importance of primary education and literacy This awareness has to be 
created at all levels, in all sections of the society including policy makers (legis- 
lators and other elected leaders), media, NGOs, bureaucrats, teachers, writers, 
parents, etc and programs of action have to be networked ensuring participation 
of all agencies As we can see, 1n a party democracy like that of our country, 
political will 1s, in the ultimate analysis, the driving force behind successful or- 
ganisation of educational programs at the grassroots In respect of reorienting the 
system of education, the political will has not yet been genuinely made manifest 
by the political parties in this country Expecting making some stereotyped theo- 
retical statements in their election manifesto about the needed educational changes 
and programs, most of the political parties fail when it is the question of realising 
the operative aspects of any educationally related resolution If this weakness ın, 
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our sociopolitical fabric 1s shaken off, and the parties make a common cause of 
the educational programs for the grassroots learners, changes 1n the education 
system can be effectively brought about Time 1s very crucial Only the political 
will expressed through united, concerted and determined action program can con- 
tinue to push forward the wheel of educational change in the desired direction 
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Primary Education in India 


M.S. SODHA 
KAMNA SRIVASTAVA 


The challenges of universal primary education can only be met by seeking and 
ensuring the support of the community and flexibility in the process of learning 


The main features of the preschool and primary education for meeting the chal- 
lenges of the next century have been outlined and an approach to appropriate 
teacher education has been indicated 


Introduction 


In the next century, the society will be more and more knowledge-based The 
cutting edge for excellence at the national, corporate, group or individual level 
will be provided by the excellence of human resource Good primary education 1s 
expected to be the minimum level of education for work, further studies, and 
responsible citizenship The parliament and legislatures have indeed recognised 
the crucial role of primary education ın development and good governance of the 
country and accorded recognition to primary education as a high priority sector 


The management of primary education has to address to the twin chal- 
lenges of mass education and minimum acceptable standards It 1s well known 
that as a nation we have performed so far rather poorly on both the fronts 


Universalization 


The government has (at least on paper) made a primary school facility available 
in the neighbourhood for all school age children However, the inability to enrol 
all children, eligible to enter the school and large dropout rate are major concerns 
for unıversalızatıon of primary education 


The indifference and reluctance of many parents towards sending their 
children to the primary school arises from their perceived absence of correlation 
between primary education and earning potential, particularly ın the rural con- 
text, the abundance of educated youth in villages who are unemployed and their 
unwillingness to take up traditional occupations/trades seen to confirm their sus- 
picions Fallouts from primary education, e g opportunities for freedom from 
exploitation, a well planned family budget and informed and effective role ın 
democratic processes/institutions, knowledge and critical appreciation of religious 
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beliefs, rites and philosophy and scope to ımprove professional skills etc , are not 
appreciated by the common man 


Parents have in general a poor appreciation of the need of regular atten- 
dance of children ın the school The community and the school do not ın general 
share a mutual sense of belonging Hence, an awareness campaign to this end 1s 
an effective step towards realising universal primary education 


Because of the rather low priority, accorded to primary education by the 
parents, they justify the exclusion of the child from the school on the basis of it 
being essential for the survival and functioning of the family, baby sitting, house 
chores and participation 1n family trade/profession (cattle grazing, work ın the 
field) etc are the factors normally responsible for such a decision The perception 
(not far removed form reality) of the school as an indifferent, dull, uninteresting 
and even awful place, combined with the ındıfference of parents and teacher/ 
teachers (as discussed before) towards children's attendance at the school, leads 
to phenomenal drop out rate at this stage of education 


The other phenomenon, which 1s a major obstacle ın the path of univer- 
sal primary education 1s the abundance of child labourers/street-children ın urban 
areas (particularly ın ındustrıal and domestic sectors) Instead of waiting eter- 
nally for the laws and the government to abolish child labour, the challenge of 
primary education of such children should be met head on, without anticipation 
of a helpful environment 


The contribution of the government (including government supported 
volunteer and non-government organisations) for creation of an environment for 
appreciation of universal primary education has been rather meagre and sporadic 
(and hence rather ineffective) The one ume awareness campaign by NSS had 
been well planned but its inconsistency and timing (absence ın vacations, preced- 
ing opening of schools) did not let ıt achieve the desired impact, ın any case it 
was directed much more towards adult literacy, rather than primary child educa- 
tion Doordarshan has also been displaying advertisements, eulogising the glory 
of learning the alphabet and also sending girls to school (with more emphasis on 
equality of gender, rather than school itself) It will be worthwhile to evaluate and 
analyse the effects of the awareness campaigns, such a study will help ın evolv- 
ıng an effective plan of action 


A rational approach to universal primary education should start with the 
preparation of a list of children (eligible to enter the primary school) and basic 
data about the parents, from the last census, voter lists and/or survey, by the school 
teachers for the area of Jurisdiction of the school, assistance of school children 
may also be utilised for the purpose Copies of the list may be made available to 
all those who can help e g , village/sarpanch, gram sevak, voluntary organisa- 
tions, NSS, local leaders and religious heads This should be followed by a con- 
certed drive, peaking around school opening to ensure that all children, entitled 
to enrol 1n the school, do 1ndeed get enrolled In hard cases concentrated counsel- 
ling of the parents may help 
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Preschool education even on a limited scale, may help to get a child, initially 
interested ın primary education, this 1s discussed later With the assistance of all 
concerned the teacher should ensure attendance of enrolled students Visiting 
parents of absentee children and seeking intervention of local leadership and elders 
are effective ways to combat the malady, counselling the child may also be neces- 
sary 1n some cases 


To reach children, who can not attend the school, during normal school 
time, an evening (or other appropriate time) shrft, without any frills should be 
run, the duration may be significantly shorter, without detrimental to quality The 
same building and the same teachers may be employed for the new shift if the 
duration of schooling time can be reduced and services of volunteers from the 
community may be obtained (particularly for non or semi academic activities) 


The lack of interest 1n school activities evinced by students has to be 
overcome by inclusion of activities like games, songs, quizzes, group dance, out- 
ings, etc , in the school program, the participation of the community (particularly 
ladies and elderly folk) ın such activities has to be promoted 


Street children and child labourers are a class of potential students who 
cannot be reached by conventional means The parents are either not available or 
they have a perceived vested interest ın status quo of their children’s illiteracy 
There are many social volunteer groups, interested in the welfare of such children 
and have developed a site-specific approach to the welfare and education of such 
children However, the government has yet to formulate an effective plan of ac- 
tion to consciously include such children ın the universal primary education um- 
brella f, 


Finance 


Chıldren, seekıng prımary educatıon on the average, belong to rather poor section 
of society and hence it ıs unrealıstıc (and possibly unfair) to expect the parents to 
make a significant contribution to the financing of the school activities but the 
parents can indeed cause significant improvements ın the quality of education by 
providing supplemental finance (cash or kind) 


The main requirements of a primary school are an adequate building, 
furnıture/faf-pattı, black boards, chalk, teachers, books/per1odicals, teaching aids, 
etc At present many schools are without adequate building and a few are without 
buildings at all, this ıs a regrettable fact and ıt isjunlikely to change 1n near future, 
on its own, on account of the overall resource crunch ın the country for education 
Private initiative for putting up buildings for school use has not been signifi- 
cantly explored Naming the school or rooms after individual or recognising do- 
nations 1n cash or kind for any purpose by name plates may be a powerful 1ncen- 
tive An organised campaign, reaching the community and the alumni who are 
well off, for support of the school 1s well worth it The school building/grounds 
may be used for individual or community functions, which may net some revenue 
to the school The buildings may also be put to some remunerative use during 
holidays and off hours Having two shifts may also reduce the size of the building N 
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needed Contributory labour in construction/maintenance/ ımprovement of school 
facilities may give a sense of participation to the community ın addition to fınan- 
cial support of the school Sale of craft items made by children may give a sense 
of participation to them ın the runniag of the school 


At least 1n the cities the clubbing together of an elite school (with high 
fee) with another one with normal fee, run 1n another shift should be practiced, 
whenever possible The facilities/staff may also be utilised to offer intensive cur- 
ricular/extracurricular activities (e g science club, music, etc ) ın holidays and 
Sundays (including vacations) which may also net some revenue 


International financing of primary education gives a sense of extrava- 
gance and diffidence ın our own abilities, besides, ıt discourages innovative fi- 
nancing and community (including private) participation ın the venture 


Quahty 


The most significant factors that affect the quality of primary education are con- 
tent, pedagogy and teachers (number and quality) The content of primary educa- 
tion has changed from emphasis on 3Rs, to varied subjects, 1ntended to make the 
student 1nterested and acquire general awareness, this has caused erosion in the 
level of achievement ın 3Rs and thereby caused difficulties ın further studies- 
formal and informal Emphasis on varied subjects has not generated the antici- 
pated student interest, as 1s evident from the large dropout rate The weight of the 
school bag as a ratio of the child's weight illustrates the utility of this approach of 
formally teaching all the subjects It should be seriously considered, whether for- 
mal teaching/evaluation should be restricted to language/languages and arithmetic, 
informal exposure to other subjects, possibly as stories, field outings, experiments 
may be more beneficial The content should accommodate significant local con- 
tent and make education being related to real life 


Probably the biggest deterrent at any s1gnificant 1mprovement in the pri- 
mary schools 1s the phenomenon of one or two teachers, engaging five classes at 
the same time It 1s a tribute to the skill and dedication of many teachers that the 
engagement ıs indeed possible (no reference to effectiveness 1s relevant) It ap- 
pears that very little pedagogical thought has been given to preparing new teach- 
ers or helping them ın the service to perform this seemingly impossible task To 
start with, an empirical study may be undertaken to 1dentify the traits and meth- 
odology, best suited to meet the situation. An administrative solution (which may 
be considered as sanctioned exploitation) 1s to make an amount equal to the sanc- 
tioned teachers’ salary available to a local body and have this used to employ 
more teachers on a contract basis The system of having government as well as 
community supported (at much lower emoluments) teachers 1n the same school 
has been tried at some places and the performance of the community teachers has 
been found to be better The problem of having teachers, performing the same 
task for widely different salaries has to be addressed to as a sociological one, and 
solutions to which should be seriously explored to ensure that the government 
appoints regular teachers only from the pool of community teachers with suffi- 
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Pre school education, as a prelude to primary education, develops 
children's interest ın the school, which they may start perceiving as a place of fun 
rather than awe and boredom This activity (which may be made synonymous 
with a community kresch) can be run by volunteer ladies, taking turns, a little 
training will help both the ladies and the children to enjoy the experience Formal 
learning has to be discouraged at this level Such an activity may free the ladies 
for productive activities, in addition to laying the foundation of quality primary 
education In urban areas, preschool (popularly known as nursery) education has 
taken hold and a number of schools have sprung up, which hardly fulfil the aim of 
introducing children to school through fun but seem to concentrate on formal 
education to a good extent by giving emphasis on alphabet, numbers and 
memorısatıon of poems 


Teachers: Some General Considerations 


The teacher training program in India has a long history, but ıt has miserably 
failed (at least ın recent years) to provide teachers, who can ınculcate love of 
learning or co-curricular activities ın the students A typical teacher 1s character- 
1sed by 


° Poor surface knowledge of the subject, and an extremely limited ability to 
apply the knowledge to a new situation 


° Poor language and communication skills 


° Inability to interact meaningfully with the students to excite their 1magina- 
tion 


° Lack of aptitude and consequently interest ın the profession 

° Inability to formulate and assist ın implementation of student projects 
° Absence of desire to learn (or even read) 

° Marginal Interest 1n co-curricular activities and general awareness 


In general, the training program 1s not serious and professional but casual and 
lıberal, at best, one learns about education as a subject and does not acquire teach- 
ing ability to an adequate extent The practice teaching 1s at best meagre and 
nobody fails in this respect, which indicates the importance given to it 


The new features of education and the present status of teacher education 
form a partial but significant basis for working out some guidelines for the next 
century The guidelines are general ın nature and may not apply ın letter but they 
can serve as the skeleton to work out details for preschool, and primary teacher 
training 


Some of the features of teacher education 1n the next century will be as 
follows 


° Aptitude test for admission to a teacher training institution, the candidate 
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should clear a well designed aptıtude test (battery of tests), thıs may replace 
the existing set of questions ın the entrance test paper of some states 


Associated schools teacher-training institutions have to develop special re- 
lationships, with one or more schools ın the area to ensure effective work 
experience for teacher trainees A small group (4 or 5) of pupil teachers should 
be associated with the teaching of some subjects 1n some classes, normally 
taught by a single professional teacher (referred to as senior teacher hereaf- 
ter) The pupil teachers can undertake 


- assisting the senior teacher, as desired 
- developing laboratory, teaching aids, projects, etc 
- helping weak or gifted children on ındıvıdual/group basis 


- supervise activities of children, which are best done ın small groups or 
individually, e g problem solving, laboratory work, creative group work, 
etc 


- associate with co-curricular activities 1n the school 
- teach some lessons, when ready 
- interact with parents 


Role of associated schools in teacher education To have a meaningful work 
experience for teacher trainees and an effective association between the teacher 
training institution and associated schools and to ensure professional nature 
of traınıng, the trainees should utilise most (say 5096) of formal contact time 
ın interaction with students/parents and associated activities 


Communication and language The trainees should be provided reasonably 
good communication skills through Hindi, English and a regional language, 
without this the effectiveness as a teacher will be compromised 


Some knowledge of mass communication and appreciation of audience, 
media and mode ın the context of a presentation will be an added asset, writ- 
ing scripts for audio and video presentations should also be part of the pro- 
gram 


Computers and informatics In a knowledge based society, characterising the 
next century there will be a premium on storage, retrieval, processing and 
display of information, using computers In fact, computers and informatics 
will penetrate all spheres of human endeavour and hence all trainees should 
have working familiarity with computers, use of software packages ın the 
subject of specialisation and use of computer, Internet etc for library search 
will also become essential 


In view of computer applications being taught as a subject even at a pri- 
mary school, (good metropolitan schools) specialisation in this field should 
also be available at teacher training institutions Some basic work on teach- 
ing computer science/applications, comparable to that in case of other sub- 
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jects needs to be undertaken 


o Knowledge of subject The knowledge of the subject of specialisation, its 
application and relevance should receive the same priority as acquisition of 
teaching skills This may best be done by carefully designed homework, tuto- 
nal sessions and problem sessions Formulating new questions, problems, 
experiments, projects, fieldwork, etc may be part of the training 


^ Rejection of obsolete part of syllabus To make room for emerging areas of 
importance, provide adequate time for teaching practice, make the teaching 
more interactive and to enhance professionalism items of syllabus, having 
little bearing on the making of an effective teacher should be dropped 


o Relevance To make the teacher training program relevant ın the context of 
changing patterns ın society, a few topics in education and technology have 
to be emphasised viz 


- educational technology (hardware and software) 


- organisation and pedagogy of literacy (to enable a teacher to provide 
leadership to students 1n the literacy drive) 


- formulation of projects for community and students (1ndividual/ group), 
their implementation, documentation and evaluation 


- different modes of evaluation/grading and their use as teaching/ learning 
aid 


- programs for weak, gifted and “problem” students 


- social and pedagogical problems, associated with a class having students 
with wide range of preparation/ability, alternative approaches to solu- 
tion 


- elements of management, to let a teacher make best use of existing re- 
sources, appreciate constraints of management and contribute one's bit 
to participative style of management 


-  co-curricular activities with specialisation ın at least one activity 


o Choice The teacher education program should not be rigidly structured, but 
should have a core, as small as possible, leaving enough scope for the trainee 
to undertake studies 1n areas of particular 1nterest to him/her This will help 
to develop the most 1mportant aspect of teacher education viz the habit of 
life long learning and ability to look up and collate needed 1nformation 


Preschool Teacher Training 


At the preschool level, there are no minimum requirements (not even guidelines) 
for schools, syllabi, teacher's qualifications, space and equipment, etc Schools 
the exception of a few have not used this freedom to experiment, to develop a 
unique environment where children can explore the physical world, acquire skills, 
develop mind and spirit and acquire love for education, school and fellow stu- 
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dents In fact, most of the schools, provide essentially a baby sitting service, push 
a formal syllabus before uncaring and unhappy children and get the children to 
memorise poems and numbers The teachers are usually indifferent and the stu- 
dents may start developing a fear of the school 


The complete indifference of the government to preschool education and 
education of preschool teachers has made the nation miss the opportunity of stu- 
dents, having an appropriate attitude to education, when they enter the formal 
school system (at the primary level) Hence, an immediate requirement, which 
will grow 1n the next century 1s guidelines for preschool system with education of 
teachers, receiving due priority The teachers at preschool level should not be 
considered to be at the lowest level of the hierarchy 1n the community of teachers 
The unique aptitude and skills for an effective preschool teacher should be 1den- 
tified and recognised by the society 


A combination of equipment/toys as per the philosophies of Montessori 
and Piaget, as well as make shift games, which tend to increase sociability and 
love of learning ın children, may be introduced to the pupilteachers The teachers 
may also learn proper use of audiovisual aids to education, appreciation of music 
and rhythm and elements of group dance, yoga and physical exercises The ex- 
pectations from a preschool teacher, thus cover a wide field and 1t 15 hence 1mpos- 
sible that a person with a casual attitude or casually trained person can fit the bill 


Primary School Teacher Traınıng 


Education at primary level 1s receiving a lot of emphasis and support from the 
government, international agencies and other quarters, a part of effort 1s being 
directed towards traınıng more teachers, however, there does not appear to be any 
conscious attempt for qualitative improvement of the training 


Most of the children, joining primary schools have not gone through any 
preschool educational program and hence the training of primary teachers should 
encompass most of the elements of preschool education, discussed before May 
be specialisation in pre-and primary school teaching” will be most useful 


The primary school 1s the introduction to formal education and begin- 
ning of structured learning There 1s a tendency to overdo it, the weight of the 
school bag of a class I child 1s always cited as an example of the result of such 
thinking In many schools, education 1s very formal and ın a written format Many 
suggestions have been put forward regarding the content and delivery of the pri- 
mary program Simultaneously with teacher education, a free thinking on pro- 
gram of studies at the primary level has also to be undertaken It should also be 
considered whether any subjects other than the languages and arithmetic should 
be taught formally or with an informal interactive approach, the teachers should 
be trained accordingly 


The teacher education program should not be rigidly structured but ın 
addition to a core, encourage the pupil teachers to acquire useful specialisation 
eg toys, audiovisual aid preparation and use, community activity, counselling, 
educational research (applicable to primary level), early identification of talent, 
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programs for talented and weak students, yoga, sports, fine arts, communications, 
creative writing, popular science, etc the teachers should acquire the capability to 
guide student activities (outside normal syllabus) in some areas of interest to them 


It ıs evident that the changes ın teacher education at primary level may be 
made by (1) getting rid of subject matter with archival value without. significant 
bearing on teacher's ability, (11) getting rid of outdated practices ın favour of new 
technology, (111) having a multidisciplinary (core + guest) faculty, (1v) increasing 
the period of certificate or degree, and (v) making co-curricular activities being 
counted in the evaluation procedure 


Conclusion 


It ıs well known that our attempts to meet the twin challenges of universalization 
and adequate quality in the primary education sector have been inadequate Inno- 
vations 1n reaching out to the primary school age population, making primary 
education relevant and interesting, financing of the school and participation of 
the community are urgently needed 1f we do not wish to drift farther from our 
goals Preschool education and teacher education at preschool and primary level 
also need urgent attention The task ahead is difficult but the country can hardly 
afford the luxury of entering the knowledge age with a population having poor or 
no primary education 
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Innovating the Elementary School System: 
Some Experiences of Micro and Macro 
Change from the Grassroots 


Anjali Noronha 


Innovation ın education ts a major input into qualitative change However, inno- 
vation and change also creates resistance especially in education The article 
attempts to analyse the factors giving rise to resistance to change in education It 
places the experiences of an Innovative Primary Education Program of Madhya 
Pradesh in the perspectwe The article argues that a long-term perspective on 
innovation and changes should inform policy 


Introduction 


The school 1s envisaged by society as an institution of socialisation, a conserving 
institution ! This means that society expects 1ts social mores, attitudes and ways 
of relating in society to be transmitted through the school system Thus, the school 
system by its very objectives, by its very definition, has a strong status-quo ele- 
ment However, society itself 15 not changeless There are other sources of change 
ın society—economuic, technological, social, political, cultural Earlier feudal or 
colonial society changed very slowly, giving a strong value to stability and change- 
lessness The pace of change 1n modern society has increased rapidly, bringing the 
education system under stress The objective of educating for a future, which may 
be very different from the present, has to be accommodated within the objectives 
of socialisation for the present Since socialisation and stability are long standing 
objectives they tend to hold sway over the system This creates a 'cultural lag' 
between what goes on ın schools at present and what 1s expected of them for the 
future 


When an exclusive school system, such as that of pre-independence India, 
is forced to become inclusive as ın India after independence, it requires funda- 
mental changes in 1t Earlier, 1n feudal, caste based societies, education was looked 
upon as the right of a few In post-independence democratic India, based on the 
principle of equality, we took ıt upon ourselves to educate all children irrespec- 
tive of caste, class, creed or gender In order to fulfil this objective, there had to 
be a 350% increase ın the number of elementary schools between 1956-57 and 95- 
96 (primary and middle schools together) 1n Madhya Pradesh alone whereas there 
was a 700% increase ın the number of students during the same period The number 
of teachers increased on!y about 400% ? These increases ın number also imply a 
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great change ın gualıtatıve factors 


This 1mplies that the types of students that now come to schools are more 
diverse than the homogenous select group of earlier times They include a large 
proportion of first generation learners with a very different sociocultural back- 
ground than from the earlier privileged few The much smaller increase in the 
number of institutions and the number of teachers imply that the diversity ın the 
controlling elements (teachers) 1s yet less than that of the receiving elements—the 
students It also implies an increase ın the teacher student ratio 


These implications taken together pose a challenge to ensuring achieve- 
ment of all students This challenge has led to the periodic changes in policy & 
programs that have posited different aspects of improvement ın learning condi- 
tions and in curriculum and methodology 


The Kothari Commission ın 1960s proposed a ‘school complex’ approach, 
attempting to link the various levels of education as also higher education to school 
education through involvement of resource persons The 'operation blackboard' 
attempted to provide teachers and learning materials particularly boards and chalks, 
where these were lacking The NPE of '86 and the subsequent plan of action, 
outlines curricular emphases as well as aspects of teacher training and quality 
improvement The Yashpal Committee Report further details out the problems ın 
the present system and points out directions for their solutions. The recent District 
Primary Education Program tries to take a holistic view to quality 1mprovement 
and aims at decentralising such attempts However, this attempt at decentralisa- 
tion doesn't really work out as 1n most states there 1s hardly any scope for District 
specificity Nevertheless, decentralisation up to the state level with contributions 
of the districts has taken place Hence, we find a lot of variation among the states 


It can be seen from a study of all these policies that though they refer to 
previous policies and programs ın their introductions, yet instead of building on 
their reviews, they continue to remain disconnected Unfortunately, none of them 
gives a rational place to innovations Hence, after a period of changing policies, 
teachers, parents and administrators have become cynical about change and ınno- 
vation Without a long-term perspective on educational innovations, one policy or 
program tends to be replaced by another without one change getting the time 
required for it to be adopted and to be able to review the result 


Another aspect of educational change has been limited trial of an ınnova- 
tion In most cases, change 1s instituted at a State or National level ın one go 
Hence, adoption and implementation factors rarely get a chance to work out Most 
innovations, the world over, are introduced ın a sporadic manner * One reason 
could be that innovators take up the 1dea with enthusiasm but that enthusiasm 1s 
difficult to sustain, specially 1n a macro system Another more important reason, 
however, 1s that the more radical an innovation 1s, the more the amount of change 
that 1s required & the more the resistance that 1s generated towards such change * 
The sources of resistance can be both internal and external ı e emanate from teach- 
ers (internal), parents, educationists, textbook producers, opinions of leaders etc 
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(external) Because of lack of preparation and commitment on the part of the ın- 
stıtutıng agency, and provision of a preparatory phase, such resistance and back- 
lash often destabilise the change or innovation, in its inception itself Also, ample 
amount of time is not accounted for 1n order that the innovation may be adopted 
According to Watson (1967) there are five stages ın the adoption of an innovation 


° where few individuals take the proposed change seriously 

° where the pro and con sides are easily identifiable 

° where there ıs direct conflict and resistance 1s mobilised, this 1s a crucial 
stage 

° where the changers get the upper hand, their strategies of keeping the resist- 
ers from mobilising also work 


° where innovators become resisters to new change 


It ıs usually that innovators are unprepared for the third stage and it 1s at this point 
that most macro innovations get overthrown Ata micro level, this resistance 1s 
handled and accommodated 


During the transition from authoritarian (feudal) to democratic society, when 
innovations which have at their bases, democratised principles of learning, are 
attempted, resistance to these from authoritarian sectors 1s much more For these 
resisters, the source of innovation 1s also important Such authoritarian personal- 
ity types accept change 1f emanating from an authoritarian/ dictatorial source but 
reject those emanating from outside, democratic forces ? £ 6 


If the school education system is to improve ın a cumulative manner, it 1s 
imperative that innovation, both emanating from within the system and from out- 
side, occupies an important place ın the long-term vision of educational change 
and improvement In order that this might actually happen, it 1s important that we 
understand the process of innovation and its adoption It 1s also important to un- 
derstand the source of resistance and the reasons for resistance 


It 1s in this perspective that the following experiences of educational change 
in the Primary School across micro and macro diffusion over the last 12 years, 1s 
being elaborated upon This experience concerns Eklavya’s Primary Education 
Program 


Innovations in the Primary School 


Eklavya 1s an NGO involved in Elementary Education for the past 17 years It 
grew out of the Hoshangabad Science Teaching Program, an innovative Science 
Teaching Program, being run ın about 500 schools of Madhya Pradesh This pro- 
gram was started in 1972 by two other NGOs Kishore Bharati and Friends Rural 
Centre Eklavya now has three innovative programs the Science program and the 
Social Science programs in Middle schools and the Primary Education Program, 
which ıs at present ın one block Shahpur, of Betul District of Madhya Pradesh We 
have attempted to make this program a learner centred one 


Our understanding of how children learn at the primary level has informed 
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the nature of our Primary Education Program Briefly our understanding 1s 


° different children have different types of interests and learn best what 1s of 
interest to them Therefore, a primary school curriculum must have a large 
variety of elements and activities 


°  mostchildren of the primary school level learn best while being active. Hence, 
most parts of the curriculum should be activity based 


° children, even within a particular age range, are at different levels, hence, 
activities ın a particular curriculum need to be of different levels 


° children learn and forget, need to/like to come back to a particular concept 
hence, there must be space for spiral learning 


° articulation helps children to understand and consolidate concepts, hence, there 
should be lot of space for articulation 


° children don’t see the world ın subjects, nor 1s their attention span very long, 
hence there 1s need to integrate learning accordingly Activity types should 
change frequently 


° alot of elements of learn to read are similar to those of natural language 
learning which 1s contextual Meaning 1s 1mportant to learning to read, hence 
activities for learning to read should be meaningful and close to natural lan- 
guage-learning which provides a variety of contexts for learning 


°  achild'srelationship with his/her teacher 1s crucial ın his/her learning, hence, 
a healthy student teacher relationship needs to be developed 


° In order to consolidate learning, skills and concepts need to be practiced ın 
different contexts These opportunities need to be made available to children 
1n ample measure In order that a teacher may respond to the needs of differ- 
ently placed learners and their different interests, the curriculum needs to be 
flexible and the teacher equipped to handle it 


We have tried to incorporate all these elements 1n our primary education program 
through making an integrated curriculum and activity based flexible teaching learn- 
ing materials What has been more of a challenge 1s negotiating such a curriculum 
through the teachers of a tribal block It has also brought forth the reactions of 
parents and community on some of the principles outlined above This has brought 
into focus the fact that curriculum development and implementation 1s not an 
academic process alone but involves the 1nterplay of much larger sociocultural 
factors In order to negotiate a curriculum through these forces, wider processes, 
apart from teacher training need to be set in motion The dynamics of such socio- 
cultural factors have also raised questions as to the pedagogic unıversalıty of a 
learning paradigm and the possibility of cultural variations ın such learning 


. Under this program, we have developed an alternative curriculum, materi- 
als, teacher-training, teacher-support and student evaluation systems Supporting 
administrative provisions for cluster level follow up have also been developed 
and instituted 


It ıs important to understand the roots of the reaction to such a fundamental 
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change ın paradigm —a) at the developmental stage of the innovation (25 schools) 
b) at the implementation stage (the block level of 130 schools) and c) at the 
dissemination or diffusion stage of collaboration with state level structures ın the 
Seekhna Sıkhana package There are comrionalties as well as differences ın all 
three stages 


Early Experiences—The Developmental Stage 


One of our teachers of the first batch, Sh Chaudhary, who 1s now a resource teacher 
used to very conscientiously do a lot of activities with various kinds of materials 
He would often ask students what they wanted to do and tailored the activities 
accordingly Children ın his class became very articulate and also grew very fond 
of him Some of the problems that he then faced were that the fast learners would 
finish their work and clamour for his attention In responding to their demands in 
a large class (he always had more than 60-70 students), he often neglected the 
slower learners This did create a divide in the learning of the children Our many 
attempts at trying to make Chaudhary Massab pay more attention to the slower 
learners, were of no avail in those early days It ıs only much later, ın another 
school that Sh Chaudhary began to pay more attention to the laggards We can see 
here that though Sh Chaudhary was one of the early adopters of our innovation, it 
was extremely difficult for him too, to treat all children as equals and respond to 
their needs 


In this school the other teachers were either noncommittal or resistant In 
class II, we were faced with the dilemma whether to retain some students who 
could not even recognise all letters and numbers ın class II or allow them to move 
ahead with Chaudhary Massab, who was taking their cohort to class III The other 
teachers looked upon this decision as a sign of leniency Their emphasis was still 
on exclusion and strictness as being the key to good education We can see here, 
the authoritarian ethos at work In spite of this, we decided to let them move ahead 
We found in class IV that many of them had transited to fluent reading ın spite of 
the fact that more attention was being given to faster learners We could only 
deduce that peer learning (Chaudhary Massaab would do a lot of group activities) 
and a congenial teacher student relationship made all the difference. Allowing 
different children to move at different paces also paid off This experience has 
been repeated ın other schools as well 


In an authoritarian directed setup not only do teachers teach children in a 
unı-lınear way, they expect everything to be handed down to them The flexibility 
envisaged by our program was reacted to by Sh Peepraj in the early developmen- 
tal phase as "Don't force freedom on us" ("Hum par swatantrata mat thopo") He 
1s one of our resource teachers at present and exhorts us to leave some room for 
teachers” own ıdeas and decision making 


Even today, teachers get agitated when we throw their questions back at 
them exhorting them to come up with their own solutions “You tell us" (“Aap to 
humeın bata do") ıs the familiar refrain Prevalent mores and values of society do 
ınfluence the practice ın schools by the expectations that parents and community 
place on school education, and also through the teacher who as paıt of the same 
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society has imbibed those values Thus, a passive absorption on the part of stu- 
dents leads to their imbibing authoritarian relationships with adults On the other 
hand, a more discovery oriented, problem solving, heuristic approach begets so- 
cialisation to personal and intellectual autonomy ? 


Experiences from the Block Level 


Interestingly we find an increase ın the percentage of resource teachers, the dy- 
namic teachers, the adopters of innovation at the block level stage We find some 
extremely reflective teachers like Sh Mahendra Varma and Sh Sunil Varma Who 
organise the children into groups according to abilities and interests and also plan 
their activities They are able to train the children for organisation of such actıvı- 
ties and the use of materials There are others who continue to conscientiously 
perform top down activities adapting the new material to their own beliefs and 
styles, interspersing them with ‘play’ The combination seems to work as far as 
learning 1s concerned In this case, however, probably less of questioning obser- 
vational and analytical skills are developed This definitely detracts from the qual- 
ity However, what 1s perceived as quality 1s mediated by societal perceptions 


A case in point 1s the story of Khira Khaun Kachar Kachar, a very enjoy- 
able and popular story in Khushi-Khush: class III (Khushi-Khusht series are the 
main teaching learning materials used in our program) Not only do children love 
the story but it also provides the context for discussing and developing 1n the child 
a sensitivity for language structure as well as environmental issues The name of 
the story 1s taken from the dialogue of the crow who says '&hzra khaunga kachar 
kachar’ each tıme he asks the well for water or the field for mud—Kachar Kachar 
being the sound made when one eats a cucumber Taking off on this, there is an 
exercise asking children what sound would be made while eating various other 
things like chana, batasha, roti etc There are also interesting exercises with 
sentence structure ‘khaunga — khaungı — khaenge' ‘jaunga — jaungi — jaenge’ 


Ignoring the immense opportunities for developing language, observation 
and articulation, some middle class parents reacted to the words like Kachar Kachar 
and Katar Katar terming them uncouth In a strictly hierarchical society, learning 
ıs supposed to be serious (even boring) stuff There 1s no place for children’s own 
enjoyment The wider skills, understanding and subtleties then get missed out It 
ıs unlikely that a more child centred, heuristic system of education 1s feasible than 
the social context of that system allows * 


This ts perhaps one reason why a large number of teachers (teachers as a 
group can definitely be assumed to be part of the middle classes) take a long time 
to imbibe the spirit of the program which requires a more equal and friendly rela- 
tionship between teacher and the student 


There are other conflicting 1deas that give rise to resistance of different 
types One of the causes of resistance is that ıt 15 difficult to change long-standing 
methods specially those by which the teacher herself has learnt This 1s what Watson 
calls Primacy (1967) An example of this kind of resistance 1s the following 
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Our approach to language learning and learning to read 1s based, as men- 
tioned earlier on an understanding of natural processes of language learning which 
are in turn based on learning from meaningful and interesting contexts This ne- 
cessitates a change from the more ot less universal bottom up approach to reading 
in which the alphabet 1s learned before words and texts are read to a top down 
process of learning from contexts The role for texts as oral contexts 1n which 
some words and letters or even sentences are to be recognised when presented as 
learning materials are reacted to as "Unless children know the alphabet, they can- 
not recognise words and sentences at all Alphabets are the building blocks and 
must be learnt before children can even recognise larger units— words or texts " 
This conviction prevents many teachers from even trying out the new methods ın 
the early stages 


The fact that such an approach most often presents unexciting, pedantic 
learning materials, 1s irrelevant to the minds of the adults playing a role ın the 
education of the child The 1dea that motivation to read is perhaps as or even more 
important than the alphabet ın learning to read 1s something which does not exist 
1n the paradigm of learning of the teachers and parents What complicates matters 
ıs the fact that most teachers and a vocal section of parents have learnt reading 
successfully 1n the old framework of 'letter-word-text' and therefore subscribe to 
the view that whatever 1s taught 1s learnt They hardly appreciate the fact that a 
majority of their peers did not learn and dropped out of the system Even if this 
fact 1s brought to their notice the responsibility of, dropping out or not learning 1s 
put at the door of the children 


Studies show that most professionals are resistant to change but teachers 
more so Teachers resist the kind of change which makes them give up some of the 
control over their class rooms or which puts pressure on them to learn from their 
peers (Morrish) This may be due to lack of competence and a fear of failure We 
experienced this when the follow up persons, specially the younger ones, who had 
to observe classes of their colleagues, often faced anımosıty from their older 
colleagues, some of whom may even have taught them ın school “What will you 
teach me? I have 25 years' experience", was the common refrain It 1s only over 
time that they were assured that this was not supervision but peer group support to 
teaching Now, after four years of operation of cluster level academic support, 
teachers are finding ıt useful and are also positive about this system as against the 
earlier supervisory role of the School Inspector Initially there was another prob- 
lem too The academic coordinators were hesitant to honestly put down their re- 
view points, afraid to be critical, specially of their senior colleagues Continuous 
academic support, which is so essential to academic change, 1f it 1s to be instituted 
on a larger scale, must adopt strategies to include the hesitancy and insecurity of 
many primary school teachers 


It ıs at this time that the dynamic resource teachers have a special role to 
play They are resource teachers who are ready to try out innovations Their expe- 
riences, after the initial try out, go a long way ın convincing the resisters Their 
demonstration in schools during cluster follow up 1s also very effective 
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Response to Radical Change 
The Prımary Educatıon Program 1s radıcal ın many ways 


° It attempts to follow a non subject approach 


°  Jtis unstructured to a large extent, leaving a lot to the teacher The teacher 1s 
supposed to develop exercises as well - 


° The approach 1s focused on skills and not information 


°  Itis nonlinear incorporating spiralling 


AII these leave many teachers quite ruffled Some of them react by saying, ^We 
can't understand anything" Basically, they are trying to communicate their dis- 
comfort at a lack of structure The cause of such a reaction may be what E Rogers? 
calls ‘rejection through 1gnorance', where the sheer complexity of the task daunts 
the user We can see the gradual change from a less structured to a more structured 
approach as we go from the developmental stage to the Block level and State level 
stages In the block level revision, we have streamlined sections, included exercises 
and categorised content In the State level stage, we have propagated a subject 
structure while maintaining a change 1n approach to a more child centred one 


If we look at the approach to the development of reading abilities, we started 
with a greater leaning towards whole language approach and have gradually 
incorporated elements of the alphabetical and phonetic approaches This 1s not 
“going back to the traditional’ as ıt were, but a more informed and practical step, 
since learning is yet based on the textual context Recent research too corrobo- 
rates this approach 


Reactions from External Sources 


We move now to reactions from external sources—the parents, community, edu- 
cationists, opinion builders, textbook writers and publishers These reactions are 
of two types—ones emanating from ignorance on the part of parents, the others 
from a disturbance of economic aspects of material or book supply The former 
has solutions that are more straightforward Parents and community must be 1n- 
volved and taken into confidence about change Their knowledge also needs to be 
authenticated so that they can take part ın rational discourse on education and also 
support children learning outside school ın a more positive manner 


The second kind of resistance 1s more difficult to counter In spite of knowing 
the actual cause of such resistance as lying outside the realm of academics, it 
cannot be countered directly What 1s needed 1s a section of society which sees 
and articulates the meaningfulness of the innovation and thus neutralises the 
resistance 


Reaction to Change Perceived as being from Outside 


At a larger level, another kind of resistance surfaces - a perception of change or 
innovation as emanating from outside or through outsiders As Rogers” puts it, 
innovators usually draw on cosmopolite outside source for ideas of change They 
tend to be wide travelling It has also been seen"! that teachers who take to change 
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early, also read and are more academically oriented They thus acquire more from 
outside their community This tends to make them identify with the innovators In 
our programs too, 1n spite of being based more in the block itself as opposed to 
government functionaries who reside outside, Eklavya persons tend to be looked 
upon as outsiders This 1s perhaps more so because of the ideas that Eklavya brings 
to an area rather than the physical presence 


In another way too, we tend to be looked upon as outsiders This 1s because 
we are outside the system, the government system and therefore seem to have less 
legitimacy than government organisations like SCERT, NCERT and DIETs whose 
prerogative ın this sphere seems more acceptable to people who can take anything 
from ‘authority’ In theory course, every one agrees to the opening out of the 
system The need therefore 1s to create legitimate space for more than one long- 
term innovation from which the system has opportunity to learn and adopt This 
space needs to be created 1n policy itself 


Experiences of Macro Change 


The experience with the collaboration with SCERT on the Seekhna Sikhana pack- 
age is a case in point Part of the reaction in the initial phase of the package was 
due to its radicalness and genuinely child centred approach All the resistance to 
such change referred to earlier, were magnified at the State level But the atmo- 
sphere of genuine dialogue, which was initiated at the beginning, drew a lot of 
people into the fold The other part of the resistance was due to the perception of 
the package emanating from an outside agent of change namely Eklavya Far from 
neutralising this perception by involving a larger number of outside agents, other 
groups, the system sought to protect ıts own legitimacy and shut out transparency 
by making ıt difficult for outside agents to participate creatively Yet some of the 
momentum generated through the earlier efforts has remained 


It ıs now well established that quality improvement ın education requires 
more child-centred methods However, there 1s a role for direct teaching, practice 
and memory Implementation of such change also requires large-scale involve- 
ment of teachers and parents Keeping all these in mind, we construct a middle 
path that 1s truly contextual Middle path 1s required to accommodate both ınno- 
vators and ımplementers 


In order to develop a sound learner centred system, programs at micro level 
need to be encouraged and their experiences shared in order to inform policy and 
programs at a macro level These programs, through experience and feedback, 
should evolve into effective programs balancing various factors which influence 
learning, like concentration and discipline on the one side, and interest and 
motivation on the other, the society’s concept of a child on the one with the child’s 
own nature and the nature of teacher student relationship on the other 


These micro level programs should throw up a truly context specific learner 
centred program as well as work out processes that go to develop such a program 
These would be extremely useful ın informing larger level policy These would 
include incorporating elements wider than subject and pedagogic understanding - 
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elements like school organisation, sensitivity to community and community student 
interaction, involvement of the community ın education, etc 


In Conclusion 


Learner-centred education ın our societal context requires fundamental changes 
in the concepts of education that teachers and parents predominantly articulate 

While instituting change at any level, a creative dialogue on the conceptions of 
childhood & learning need to be taken up ın society in general & with parents & 
teachers in particular However, there are certain child-centred ideas, which exist 
ın our society itself in perhaps a different form than what a program might envis- 
age It 1s important to incorporate these ideas ın learner-centred education ın any 
education program 


What really 1s learner-centred education 1s something that does not take the 
same shape everywhere Itis also evolving Hence there ts to avoid programs ın a 
complete and static way We should present educational programs 1n a dynamic 
way 1n which the teacher, student and community members can participate to evolve 
unique context-relevant program 


The need 1s also to make innovation an important part of qualitative change ın 
education The process of innovation must become a regular part of institutions 
responsible for curricular change It 1s ımportant to include ın these institutions, 
those which have been involved in developing & implementing alternatives ın the 
country Processes by which experiences from the field will inform large-scale 
implementation also need to be outlined 


It 1s also 1mportant to look at innovations not as one shot affairs yielding 
muracles, but as sustained efforts leading to long term quality changes Looked at 
from this perspective, resistance can be understood and overcome ın a phased 
manner 
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The Concerns, Endeavours and 
Reflections on Education at the Grassroots 


T. K. JAYALAKSHMI 


The developing countries share one common concern related to the problem of 
literacy The World Conference, held at Jomtien ın 1990, upheld the seriousness 
of the issue of “Education For All” (EFA) This implied an expanded vision of 
basic education for all 


In India, ever since Independence several commissions have stressed the 
idea of education for all and suggested different models, like “Basic Education or 
Nai Taleem" of Mahatma Gandhiji, Shantiniketan Model of Gurudev Rabindranath 
Tagore, Education of the senses in a free atmosphere of Jiddu Krishnamurthy, 
Aurobindo's Centre of learning, and many pathfinding models practiced by NGOs 
working at the grassroots levels of education Such models have not been put to 
laboratory testing Why are these models not creating dent ın the mainstream of 
education? How come the policy makers and monitoring systems have 1gnored 
these praiseworthy efforts? 


Rich in Planning and Poor Results 


Apart from these visionaries, many commissions, and committees, like Kothari 
Education Commission, Ishwarbai Patel’s, NPE (1986), POA (1990), Ramamurthy 
Committee (1991), Revised NPE (1992), Prof Yashpal Committee (1995) and so 
on, have made many recommendations for improving elementary education All 
these exercises have unilaterally recommended to pursue the idea of “all round 
development of the individual- Body, Mind and Soul” 


Several strategies of augmenting such education through the length and 
breadth of the country ın the name of unıversalızatıon of Primary Education has 
been planned We are all aware of a number of such strategies that have been 
launched like Operational Blackboard, Education of Girl child, Nonformal educa- 
tion centres, the EFA, the DPEP, and many others Each of these projects are tried 
out by the State and Centre level governments There ıs initial spurt in the 
beginning stage But the interventions do no reach the grassroots The concern 1s 
that why did these ideas not flower as ıt should have?” There 1s something wrong 
somewhere 


Effort-effectiveness, cosi-effectiveness, time-frame- effectiveness, man- 
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power utılısatıon and other spectrums, perhaps, are not taken wholistically Any- 
way, from all fronts the results (statistical) apparently are not encouraging since 
retention and dropouts rates are not minimised as expected The quantitative *in- 
puts’ ın other words kave not yielded proportionate (expected) ‘outputs’ Per- 
spective in terms of results and percentages have been disappointing Are there no 
impacts of all these exercise? Are these rmpacts invisible to the statistician but are 
adequate for the human? Sounds funny"! But let us recollect the words of Gurudev 
Rabindranath-which may give answer to the heavy dropouts He says,"We rob the 
child of his earth to teach him Geography, of language to teach him grammar His 
hunger 1s for epics, but, he 1s supplied with chronicles of dates and facts He was 
born in the human world but ıs banished into the world of living gramophones, to 
expiate for the original sin of being born ın ignorance" Let the new system not 
indoctrinate the children with only facts, figures, sociocultural heritage and epics 
Let the curriculum be meaningful, purposeful and prepare the child for future 
requirements Flexible scheduling ın educational institutions, use of scientific and 
technological knowledge and skills coupled with reflections, development of right 
attitudes and proper interpretations by creating a learnable environment 
Commitment at work and value-based education 1s the need of the hour to help 
children develop competencies such as learning to do, learning to live, learning to 
know and learning to be What practical thoughts lingered in the beginning of this 
century!! Did we pay heed to these suggestions! 


The Problem with Statistics and Endeavours 


The tables of statistics for the country as well as state do often show better figures 
in terms of number of enrolment, No of Schools, No of teachers, No of Blocks, 
establishment of DIETS over a span of 8-10 years But they do not show neces- 
sary quantitative change Why? 


Table 1. Progress in Enrolment in Lakhs (Karnataka) 
Se Se a ns Nm M E EM RE 
Particulars 1984-85 1986-87 1988-89 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 


m ———- << 


I Registration 


a) Ist to 4th Std, 4088 4249 4632 4832 4803 5070 ‘5222 
Bass ^ 2261 2338 250] 2573 2581 2601 2841 
Gurls 1813 1921 2125 2259 2222 2469 247 
b) 5th to 7th Std , 1475 1623 1881 2119 2176 2327 2450 
Bow —— — 85 96 1152 1217 1242 1232 1348 
ae ——— 6o 684 829 902 934 1095 1102 
I| No of Teachers 135075 135362 131093 135724 140530 142921 162795 
IIl Facilities 37776 38933 38983 40207 40768 40540 40776 


(School Number) 


Medeae m tuus fie snp ec MT MR coe n rre e e I T LU 
The Table for Karnataka shows progress in enrolment from 1984 onwards but, 
outcomes are not showing big numeric change Yet there 1s an improvement The 
interventions from the government (state) like midday meal scheme, Aashraya, 
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Akshaya free supply of textbooks and of course the DPEP are noteworthy endeav- 
ours The departments of Public Instruction (state level) has been endeavouring 
utmost ın the direction of improving education at grassroots The point of focus 1s 
the database takes cognisance of government schools and registration there Sec- 
ondly, lack of coordination and networking among different schemes launched 
Individually, each of the units records only achievement 1n terms of exams and 
pass percentage Children are fed up with schooling from this perspective of pass- 
ing examinations This database would continue to show the same kind of gap for 
decades and no progress unless we take comprehensive analysis and evaluation of 
the endeavours at grassroots level Though learner achievement 1s a necessary 
measure for the success of an intervention, achievement alone cannot be taken as 
an index of success of a program The total program/scheme with all the sub com- 
ponents have to be considered with its interfaces for complete evaluation. For 
Example, the Learner Achievement 1n the DPEP-Phase I districts of Karnataka 1s 
studied by the comparisons of Base-line Assessment Study and Mid Term Assess- 
ment Study The results are given below 


Table 2. Comparisons between Average Performance of Class I and 
Class III Students in DPEP Districts 


1997 194 | | 1997 


Mean % | Mean % 
94 00 62 40 
83 47 40 52 


81 74 46 39 













Mathematics 


District 






Class I 







Belgaum 




















































* Annual Report of DPEP-Karnataka - 1995 


The comparative analysis of Means clearly shows the remarkable achievement 
The DPEP-Karnataka report records the following under learner achievement A 
major area of concern ın primary education 1s the poor quality of teaching and 
consequently low achievement levels Several studies have shown that a majority 
of children do not reach the minimum levels prescribed for that age A major 
reason 1s the fact of multigrade teaching ın primary schools, ın spite of the mas- 
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sive recruitment of teachers at the elementary level As part of the DPEP program 
ın this state a new child-centred pedagogy, appropriate to multigrade situations, 
has been developed Studies have shown that positive interventions 1n making 
curriculum transaction child-centred have brought remarkable results 1n a very 
short time In the four DPEP I districts of Belgaum, Kolar, Mandya and Raichur a 
base-line assessment test was administered in 1994 and mid term achievement test 
was administered ın 1997, after DPEP interventions 


The comparison between the average performance of class I students and 
class III students shows that there has been remarkable achievement 1n language 
as well as ın mathematics In the case of class I ın language, the achievement 
graph has risen by 26 19% ın Belgaum and by 35 35% in Kolar Similarly 1n Math- 
ematics the achievement has increase by 31 6% and by 42 95% ın Kolar In the 
case of class III students, ın language it has increased by 22 11% in Raichur and 
by 27 76% ın Kolar In mathematics the increase has been 25 69% ın Belgaum 


Such tables and statistics do not include the qualities (competencies) 
improved, whereabouts of dropouts, reasons for poor achievement and experi- 
ences of new groups and the like At any given point, several forces would be 
acting on the learner and system of learning during the course of implementation 
In a concurrent evaluation study (RVEC 1997)1, ıt was observed that effective- 
ness of the newly introduced MLL texts depended on several factors inclusive of 
achievement Impact of the MLL materials (texts) derived by participatory and 
interactive sessions, indicated the intricate relations between administrative and 
academic and some time local influences in the teachıng-learnıng situation. The 
researcher studied effectiveness of the MLL texts using force field analysis tech- 
nique Two sets of forces surfaced in the analysis namely the driving/promoting 
forces and the restraining/resisting forces If the driving forces were the state 
government orders, a new set of attractive books supplied free, training given to 
teachers and so on, the restraining forces that hindered the smooth operation of 
MLL based teaching-learning were the lack of coordination in monitoring supply 
and distribution, ınadeguacy ın training, multigrade teaching etc A set.of forces 
leads to progress and another set pulls down progress and hence the resulting 
force would be the net effect of these opposing forces In teaching-learning sıtua- 
tions (Academic) the attitude of learner and teacher, moods of teacher and pupil, 
fear or Joy at the point of learning act as powerful agents ın the process of the 
system Hence, the education at grassroots should be studied or evaluated very 
carefully ın a comprehensive manner Further the statistical figures shown as “drop- 
outs' are partially true scores because, the frequency 1s counted against enrolment 
ın government schools only Further 1f an individual drops out of government 
school, he 1s scored as dropout Suppose he/she has joined subsequently other 
private schools/NGO centres after a break of few months She/he 1s not a drop out 
at all, why do we make a big 1ssue of dropout? The enumeration of dropouts need 
not be given so much of importance Conclusions drawn with partially correct 
data as this 1s bound to show regression Hence the education at grassroots continue 
to show ‘poor progress'/no progress Statistical basis at any point of time 1s bound 
to result 1n conclusions that are erroneous J 
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The point of concern is not to draw conclusions by meddling with numbers 
at the grassroots but perceive education in its totality and observed presence/ 
absence of tendencies towards learning society ‘Educating’ the kids who form the 
first rung of the laddei of education 1s a pleasurable task The state or the country 
should not force children to undergo schooling alone to fulfil their ambitions The 
government and all citizens (parents) are committed morally to provide for envi- 
ronment butlding The means of learning could be many Restrictions like 5 hours 
of schooling, compulsory attendance, loading certain information in a mechanical 
way-are not desirable educational inputs at grassroots 


I am one of those who strongly believe to give a rich, peaceful, meaningful 
education at home first This means parental responsibility, and instructions to the 
children during impressionable years This would go a long way So, strengthen- 
ing of primary education involves educating parents and helping them get com- 
mitted to their duty and responsibility as a "parent" This does not mean avoid 
schooling It is an ‘anchor’ fon the child's development Once this is assessed, any 
purposeful activity through learning centres would help childien leain joyfully 
and grow to the best level they cai 


Message at the End'of a Millennium and Dawn of the New 


It has been a fashion of this century to convene commissions, generate reports and 
change the policy/project based on erroneous interpretations and conclusions A 
proper perspective, a comprehensive evaluation and meaningful thinking on the 
endeavours would surface the many achievements, latent indicators Some of the 
positive outcomes of education at grassroots 1n Karnataka are 


° There has been a general awareness and alarm at all levels regarding educa- 
tion of the child - (Committee, Talukas, Districts, State and National levels) 


^ Many alternative ways of education has propped up through voluntary or- 
ganisations- NGOs in all the states have been doing good work (1n Karnataka, 
some NGOs like AWAKE, MYRADA, Mahıla Samaj, AASHA, ASTHA, 
AIKYA, RV-ROTARY'S CLE Programs and so on)) implies communities have 
been endeavouring 


° Public Instruction Sector is aware of the fact that coordinated effort 1s needed 
to achieve greater success 


° People are aware of the need to maintain records and analyse meaningfully to 
show evidences of success 


° Thinking at the official level has undergone a change better books, better 
materials, better approaches better inservice programs are planned 


°  Participatory strategies like- Induction Training Program, Satellite based ın- 
teractıons, buzz sessions, field tryouts, cascade approaches are replacing the 
rigid prescriptive approaches 1n planning 


° The attitudinal changes regarding, education of girl child, gender sensitivity, 
environmental protection, prevention from diseases are also observable That 
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means to say, perceivable positive changes are seen 1n most of the cases but 
are not reported in quantitative terms 


As an academician, I appeal to all the concerned not to get alarmed but feel happy 
and continue to endeavour keeping in mind the "Virtual Realıtıes” 


Tips for getting outstanding outcomes 


o 


Encourage ECCE centres 

Strengthen the NGO's efforts ın education 

Expand competency based education-Learning to learn concept to be strength- 
ened 


Expose every citizen (children) 1n the remote villages to video/audio media to 
realise the need to learn 


Provide for more open sessions to educate parents to know the broader and 
comprehensive meaning of education 


Involve the parental community through participation 1n village education 
centres 

Let there be mobile exhibitions, video-screening and 'schools' that can reach 
any corner of the state Nonformal ways would yield better, results at primary 
level 


Future 1s what we build/visualise today Let there be a breakthrough from 
‘formal regimental education” Ready models are available ın our country 


Strengthen teacher training institutes, Re-engineering teacher education at both 
elementary and secondary levels 1s of utmost importance 


‘Teacher’ and her role as facilitator alone can strengthen education at 
grassroots 
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Schools which support students’ learning and thinking skills with programs, 
infrastructure, tools, teachers and management aided by information and communication 
technologies are Smart Schools 


In a Smart School, students are autonomous learners, they learn how to learn 
Smart Schools enable children to acquire abilities of constructing knowledge from 
available information These abilities are crucial to a learning society 


This paper 1s a blueprint for Smart Schools ın India It outlines various inputs 
that must go into the establishment of Smart Schools — readiness of the school and its 
management, changing role of the teacher and the need for teacher training, changes 
1n curricular practices-including pedagogy and assessment and the necessary 
technological support The task ahead 1s enormous but there 1s visible preparedness 
among possible supporting agencies 


The role of Information Technology (IT) ın education, training and human 
resource development has been well recognised ın tbe IT Action Plan of the Government 
of India The Task Force on IT perceives information technology as a tool that has the 
power to transform the country into a prosperous and self-confident nation 


: For the field of education, a promotional campaign, aptly named Operation 
Knowledge, proposes to universalise IT and IT-enabled education as a tool for 
processing and assımılatıng knowledge This 1s a comprehensive approach for 
integration of technology into the classroom and further into the entire educational 
process 


The Smart School initiative 1s a significant component ın the IT Action Plan 
(1998) for making the school system relevant to the changing nature of tomorrow's 
workplace, which will increasingly use information and communication technologies 


In the wake of recent developments in IT and communication technologies, 
Smart Schools have been established ın a number of countries (Maheshwarı, 1998) 
These schools operate on the premise that all students have the ability to learn and 
progress, which can be enhanced by using appropriate learning technologies 
Computers, the Internet and other high band communication technology such as video- 
conferencing have been effectively used by Smart Schools for enhancing the learning 
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In sharp contrast to traditional schools, Smart Schools offer an open environment 
forlearning Students function as autonomous learners In a Smart School, the emphasis 
of learning shifts from acquiring discrete pieces of information to acquiring abilities 
by students such as constructing their own knowledge from information 


Why 1s this shift ın the schooling process required? Because with advancements 
1n science and technology, the world of work 1s changing and so are occupations New 
skills are required to cope with these changes 1n the workplace Each person, therefore, 
should have the ability to continuously update his or her skills and knowledge To 
survive professionally 1n this fast changing world, one has to be a lifelong learner 
Learning how to learn, therefore, 1s basic to all other skills that should be acquired at 
the school Schools which support students' learning and thinking skills with programs, 
infrastructure, tools, teachers and management by using information and communication 
technologies will be the Smart Schools 


Different countries have different visions of Smart Schools but their mission 
goals are similar This paper presents a blueprint for Smart Schools 1n India 
IT in Schools: General Expectations 
ve? 
Information technology embodies processes, applıcatıons and équipment by which 
information can be accessed, created, communicated, organised, analysed or presented 


IT-enriched schooling ensures that children are IT-lıterate and that learning 
technologies are integrated into the schooling process Children benefit from this”. 
integration as they develop skills of (a) performing specific functions using information 
technology and (b) using the global network for communicating and for collecting and 
organising information obtained from the world wide sources and using ıt ın the 
curricular context 


The Smart Schools Concept 


The concept of Smart Schools 1s to be seen from the above perspective With access to 
the state-of-the-art information and communication technologies, Smart Schools will 
provide a learning environment where the pupils will develop the ability to construct 
their own knowledge All pupils have this ability It can be enhanced by the use of 
computers, the Internet and other learning technologies 


Smart Schools shall function on the premise that learning how to learn is the 
ultimate skill (UNESCO, 1996) Pupils in Smart Schools will be autonomous learners 
and learn how to learn This skill will be crucial to a learning society Learning ın 
Smart Schools will redefine the content, process and outcome of schooling Students, 
teachers and the school management ın each Smart School will be totally committed 
to the above concept 


The teacher's role 1n a Smart School shall be that of a navigator who will 
provide pupils with learning maps to chart out their learning paths. Learning will take 
place as pupils think, solve problems and make decisions through collaborative efforts 


The aims of the Smart Schools will be to promote balanced development, help 
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integrate knowledge, skills and values, enable multi-disciplinary, thematic and 
continuous learning and help acquire competencies to cope with the Information Age 


Learning Experiences 


Some basic skills will be common among all children 1n a Smart School. Beyond 
those, learning experiences in these schools shall be graded A set of suggested grade 
wise activities and the resulting experiences and abilities are presented 


Primary School 


With access to the state-of-the-art IT facilities, children at the primary stage will be 
1nvolved ın a range of interactive activities and will 


° learn at theirown pace, | , 

° participate ın collaborative work, 

° discriminate between objects, letters, figures, 

° associate objects with words, words with sound and 
° match figures,’ picking odd ones out 

Students will acquire at this stage the ability to 


° operate a computer system to the extent necessary for performing the above tasks 
and 


° use special input devices meant for young children, such as concept keyboard, 
illuminated keyboard (ın addition to the regular keyboard) and the mouse and 
earphones/headphones that would confine the audio output to the user of a computer 
terminal 


For primary school children, computer laboratories should have specially made furniture 
suitable for small children working on computers 


Upper Primary and Middle School 


Learning will continue to be around traditional school subjects, but relevant innovative 
practices will be introduced for children to 


^ work together on projects like creative writing, making posters, etc using word 
processor, graphics programs, etc 


° o create web pages and disseminate their own ideas 

° acquire skilis and attitudes of autonomous learners 

Pupils will acquire skills to 

° boot the system, run a program, use help menu and tutorials, 


° handle the operating system to create, modify, save, copy, print files while using 
a word processor, database and graphics programs, 


° generate tables and charts, 
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^ plan layout of documents and utilise features of desk top publishing by inserting 
1mages, tables, charts and graphic objects along with text, 


scan 1mages using scanner, 
° logon tothe Internet, 

° send and receive electronic mail, 

? attach files with e-mail, 

° send and receive fax using the computer and a modem, 


° create html files incorporating text, graphics and scanned images so the files can 
be read on a browser program 


Secondary School 


In addition to being assessed by their teachers, secondary school children also write 
public examinations Therefore, they will use for their learning both on-line and off- 
line resources for learning concepts relevant to the curriculum The ability to access 
and process information will be the desirable skill that students will acquire They will 
be able to 


° make the best use of available IT facilities that support their learning, 
° show leadership and innovation ın the use of these technologies, 


° use digitised off-line supplementary learning materials ın support of their 
curriculum, 


° surf the Internet and locate learning resources, 


° access learning resources, download materials from the world wide web, analyse 
and classify them, 


? organise information for their own benefit, 

° write critiques of materials obtained on the Net, 
° assist teachers in computer aided assessment, 

° put up bulletin boards on the Internet and 

° communicate with teachers and the school 


It ıs important to note that Internet materials can be adult-oriented Therefore, effective 
blocks have to be put on inappropriate sites so that pupils cannot access them 


The Role of the Teacher 


The role of the teacher ın the Smart School has to be necessarily different from the 
traditional role All Smart School teachers will 
°  usea variety of teaching strategies using learning technologies, 


create environment for different learning experiences, 


° access a wide range of learning materials for students and colleagues, 
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° encourage and guide students’ projects, 

? practice innovative curriculum that accommodates IT-enabled learning and 
? assess performance of students 

The School 


The school as a whole will undergo changes ın order to support the new practices It 
will 


° equip itself with the necessary technology, furniture appropriate for computers 
and accessories and special furniture for small children using IT facilities, 


° create a stimulating environment for students and teachers, 
° develop an alternative set of learning activities using learning technologies, 


° work as a team with students, parents, teachers, technical staff, managers, etc for 
making the Smart School concept functional and 


° implement the technology to bring about short-term and long-term changes ın the 
schoolıng process 


The Program 


The schooling process ın the Smart School will 


? enhance linkages between the school and the wider world so as to expand and 
enrich the learning environment, 


° encourage creative thinking, lifelong learning and social responsibility, 

° generate innovative ideas and 

° promote excellence in administration and management of the education system 
Assessment 


Smart Schools will support and nurture the ındıvıdualıty of each learner Each student 
will develop his/her own learning style It 1s rmperative, therefore, that the learning 
outcome of all students in a class cannot be assessed by a common tool or a testing 
instrument The mechanism of assessment has to be such that 


° the individual learner's performance 1s assessed, 
°  theentire process accommodates the use of IT and 
° parents get feed back on the students’ performance from the teacher 


This scheme of assessment, because of its in-built flexibility, will reduce stress on 
students and help them ın using the outcome of assessment in rmproving then learning 


Technology Support 


Smart Schools are ‘wired’ schools where classrooms, laboratories and offices are 
equipped with IT facilities For each school stage, 1 e primary, middle and secondary 
stage, IT facilities should have the following basic components 
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o 


a server, 


° individual intelligent client terminal/individual PC for 30 users connected in LAN 
with the possibility of expansion for more users, 


° lınk with wide area network, 


o Internet connection ISDN connection for the Internet (64 kbps to start with, 
expandable to 128 kbps), 


° audiovisual facilities, 


?  acollection of a wide variety of tool software for supporting open-ended projects 
and of multimedia courseware on different school subjects, 


° library and media centre, 

° multimedia equipment, 

°  video-conferencing facilities, 

° digital library of learning materials, 

° two flatbed scanners, 

o four inkjet colour printers, one connected to the server (this can even be a laser 
printer) and each of the other three connected to multiple machines through a 
printer sharer 


Establishment of three laboratories with the above equipment 1s an expensive 
proposition The more recent development ın the hardware technology ın the form of 
thin client intelligent terminals will reduce expenditure considerably 


Apart from the laboratory facilities for students, there will be alocal area network 
connecting the students” laboratory, the teachers and the Principal's office Ideally, 
there should be one terminal for each teacher But to start with, there can be one 
terminal for two teachers The Principal's office will be connected to the administrative 
offices 


Outcome of Smart Schooling 


The skills and abilities that IT-rich environment promotes can bring about change ın 
the teachıng-learnıng process Research says those learning technologies ın general 


° have positive effects on student achievements ın all subject areas, 
° improve achievement of high aptitude learners, 

? assist the teaching and learning of students with special needs, 

° produce positive effects on attitudes toward learning, 


° help teachers ın the use of technology more effectively to enhance learning of 
their students, 


° improve students’ attitudes and motivation, 


improve students” team work and 
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In the environment of Smart Schools, these skills and abilities will lead to a perceptible 
shift from 


°  didactic classroom teaching to participatory, decentralised, interactive group 
learning, 


° traditional learning environmentto a climate that encourages exploration, problem- 
solving and decision-making, 


° traditional instructional methodology to strategies that unify knowledge, 


° mastery of a fixed body of knowledge to understanding of a web of relations 
between parts of a whole, 


° linear, sequential reasoning to search for patterns and connections and 
° collection of information to processing of information 
Imperatives for Teachers 


The most crucial factor in implementing and maintaining any innovation 1n the school 
1s the teacher Smart School teachers will require training so that they are 


° able to link activities done on the computer to the general education of children 
and 


° actas facilitators 1n the process of learning 


The range of exemplar student activities listed above indicates the expertise required 
of teachers for making those activities realisable 1n the classroom Teachers teaching 
at different stages of schooling should acquire specific IT skills that are relevant to 
their students' learning at that stage 


Inservice Training 


If some of the existing schools are to be converted 1nto Smart Schools, 1t will be 
crucial to train their teachers 1n the IT skills relevant to the learning activities 1n the 
concerned stage that they handle 1n the school Appropriate inservice courses will be 
designed for the induction training and periodic recurrent training 


Pre-service Training 


In the pre-service courses, a core course on IT literacy and methodology courses for 
using IT as a tool relevant to the learning of the students in each stage will have to be 
designed immediately and teacher educators will have to be supported for teaching 
the IT course 


Managing Smart Schools 
Technical Manager 


Each Smart School will need a full time Technical Manager Procurement and 
management of resources and providing continuous technical support to teachers will 
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be the responsibility of the Technical Manager The Manager will also assist the 
Principal 1n planning, deploying and enhancement of IT and media resources 


School Management 


The management policy for Smart Schools will be consistent with the Smart School 
concept IT will be used in carrying out the administrative as well as academic functions 
ofthe school Teachers will use computers for assessment, maintenance of performance 
records of students and interaction with parents The entire administrative staff will 
use IT for storage, management and retrieval of information 


The Task Ahead 


Considerable amount of preparatory work 1s to be done by several agencies, together,, 
before Smart Schools make a start There are a number of recognisable tasks ahead 
Standardisation of hardware and software for these schools 1s one Pre-service courses 
may have to be attuned to the skills required of a Smart School teacher Therefore, IT 
skills have to be suitably integrated 1nto the teacher education curriculum. Appropriate 
training modules for inservice teacher and induction level training are to be developed 
Implementation of the Smart School program as per the blueprint will require 
development of learning activities using learning technologies and appropriate 
pedagogy for autonomous learning Processes of computer-assisted assessment, 
digitised maintenance of performance records and their accessibility to parents are to 
be adopted The responsibility for development of navigational maps on the World 
Wide Web and multimedia learning materials on school subjects will also have to be 
taken up 


There is a perceptible readiness amongst various sectors to support and take part 1n 
the Smart Schools initiative. The process can rely upon support from individuals and 
private enterprises that have shown remarkable willingness to participate There 1s an 
existing base of trained manpower among educators A number of schools have already 
adopted IT-based learning materials and methods and are making use of the global 
network for accessing learning resources Time 1s now to start our own Smart Schools 
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Grassroot Pedagogy for Work Education 
of the Poor 
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Boundaries of this Paper 


Let us draw the boundaries for this paper This paper shares a perspective of self- 
reliance and a new 'pedagogy of work-education' for the urban poor This paper 1s 
conceptualising an approach where 'reality-cum-1magination' creates new designs 
It explores new possibilities of organising education without financial burdens It 
gives illustration of work education but asserts that the 1dea 1s applicable to all the 
five (proposed) areas of education Therefore, this concept paper does not follow 
the usual empirical approach Silently, the paper communicates that poor people 
are equal partners ın our society (Please remember that some of us believe that 
slum dwellers are unproductive fellows, I do not hold this view) 


This paper draws its boundaries by using two parameters, namely, (a) 
contents of education and (b) sectors of user society The first parameter, namely, 
the contents of education 1s viewed to have five areas— (1) yoga, (11) work, (111) 
academics, and (1v) culture-recreation and (v) compassion There 1s no hierarchy 
ın these areas Therefore, these areas are placed ın a ‘star-shaped figure’ All these 
areas are essential ın our scheme of things Henceforth, we will call ıt the ‘five- 
pillared’ education The second parameter represents the ‘sectors of user society’ 
where any of the educational systems operates The second parameter can be 
analysed into categories / clusters/ sectors depending upon the context and the 
purpose of analysis We have divided this parameter of ‘sectors of user society’ 
into four sectors—"urban rich, urban poor, rural rich and rural poor” 


We have to follow this approach because some of us believe that ‘policy of 
education’ has to be diversified and localised We therefore want to delimit the 
scope of this paper On the basis of these two parameters, we could visualise twenty 
combinations emerging out of their cross-classification— five areas of education 
and four sectors of user- society For this paper, we have restricted our discussions 
to only one combination emanating from one content area called ‘work’ (as an 
illustration) and one sector of user-society called ‘urban slums’ (as an illustration) 
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Understanding Grassroots: Three Approaches 


The title of this paper demands that we should either find the available meanings 
or construct new meaning of the phrase" education at the grassroots” We followed 
three overlapping approaches—(a) common sense approach, (b) expert group 
approach, and (c) creative construction approach 


Common-sense Approach 


Common sense approach says that the phrase could mean to represent the education 
of those learners who are placed at the bottom levels of our social structures and 
educational systems According to this point of view, the phrase could mean 
education of the poor, or education of the disadvantaged, or education of the 
handicapped Further, the grassroots could be defined in terms of groups belonging 
to lower castes by birth, people belonging to lower economic classes, the majority 
of our masses representing the common people without power, working classes 
operating at primary occupations, landless labourers and peasants of rural areas, 
toiling masses ın the urban slums It includes all those people who are said to 
represent *Bharat' (Bharat-Indıa terminology) 


Expert Group Approach 


In order to search for a broad meaning, we have to go beyond the common sense 
approach We follow a second approach, namely, expert group approach Therefore, 
we requested a few friends who had sociology and were studying 'hıstory of 
education’ While doing so, we looked for a broader perspective of alternative 
meanings of grassroots-groups We wanted to have a time-frame perspective 
running across past-present-future while giving an account of the education of the 
grassroots-groups They brainstormed and posed clarıfyıng questions about 
grassroots-groups Some of the questions and comments are given here 


Do we define grassroots-groups by the tenderness of age while mentioning 
that younger children are dependent upon the adults? Do we define grassroots by 
poverty levels, as education requires money and the poorer learners are unable to 
compete due to shortage of resources and vagaries of school schedules? Do we 
define disadvantaged groups on the basis of geographical locations that inhibit 
the learners to use the school resources? How about ‘the slum-dwellers who are 
living in unhygienic conditions and encounter psychologically insecure 
environment? What about the women groups who are deprived by the social 
restrictions inflicted right from childhood, then live in a repressive environment 
in the house of the mother-in-laws, and then face the hardships of bearing and 
rearing the children? What would you say about those children who belong to 
lower castes, are living ın socially disabling, and physically deprived environment? 
How would you react to the case of tribals who are isolated and are living away 
from the mainstream? What about the physically handicapped learners who are 
struggling to reach the school due to the disabling environments? Further, we have 
agreed to have a look for the educational account of specific groups who face 
personal hostilities or social difficulties for availing relevant education 


We have also found that some scholars define grassroots-groups by stage- 
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specificity of the learners They think that the ECCE groups do represent the 
grassroots, as they are the foundation of the society, yet they are receiving the 
lowest priority Some others have come out with a new way to look at the grassroots 
They define the grassroots ın terms of the poor treatment given to legitimate 
educational processes They claim that the processes that are 1nvolved ın play, 
creativity and co-curricular activities are treated as the poorer cousins in schools 
These processes are the poor partners and hence called the undermined treatments 
of education 


Creative Construction Approach 


The third approach ‘Creative construction approach’ uses the methods of concept 
construction and concept clarification. Accordingly, we took the term 'roots and 
used it as ‘direct-analogy’ We asked lead questions, such as Why do ‘roots’ exist 
ın plants? What are the essential attributes of roots? We found that the roots provide 
food, water, minerals, and a support to the whole plant We have discovered 
interesting answers that are useful for developing our perceptions for the new role 
of masses for social structures Does 1t mean that the grassroots-groups give such 
inputs to the society ın general? Further, from the analogy, we have found that the 
roots are the interface between the plant and 1ts own support system Does 1t mean 
that grassroots-groups ın the larger social system do provide interface with other 
life cycle systems operating 1n this universe? Again we find that if we look 
chronologically, the roots are the first to germinate and the last to die. Roots provide 
more and more things to the plant and demand less and less 1n return. Roots play 
an independent role and act as sources of cause for subsequent developments 
Roots remain ınconspıcuous but play very active roles like proactive players Roots 
provide continuity to plant life 


What happens when the roots receive rainfall ın the deserts? We find that 
overnight the grass starts growing wherever their roots have received the rainfall 
Why and how does ıt happen? Wherever and whenever, sufficient components 
interplay, the event will happen The process of change gets initiated, no one can 
stop 1t, and no one is needed to initiate ıt The event happens exactly ın the way as 
1t should have happened Similarly, 1n the temperate lands, we notice that snow 
starts melting with the onset of summers The sun comes ın summers and initiates 
new roles The snow starts melting quietly The warmth of the sun helps to grow 
the leaves 1n the grass No one can stop the process of germination of new grass 
Grass has no other option but to grow We believe that similar things will happen 
with the learning environment of grassroot-groups of the society provided we 
arrange sufficiency of interplay of necessary conditions for the learning 
environment 


Let me caution that we do not intend to create discordance by creating 
comparisons between the grassroot-groups on one hand and the other groups of 
the society on the other Rather, we want to strive for organic functioning of different 
sectors of the society for a holistic welfare Time will come when the complimentary 
role of grassroot-groups will be duly recognised It will happen automatically and 
Spontaneously and the so called deserts will flower with desired fragrance 
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Concern for the Grassroots 


Right today, my mind is restless There 1s poverty and 1gnorance around I am 
worried about the restrictive reach of elementary education for the grassroot 
children who are living in difficult conditions There are large chunks of our 
children who are engaged as labour-force? Many of our girls below the age of 14 
are not in a position to attend the formal schools Most of our dropouts are pushed 
out of schools by rigid formalities of the system Some other children are continuing 
with their schools where oppressing environment prevails (It looks harsh, but 1t 1s 
a true statement) These children are pursuing the mirage of glorious futures, but 
nothing may happen Many of our children are indifferent to the current education 
Some others are angry with the school (It 1s worthwhile to read the Talisman! of 
Gandhi) Secondly, my concern gets escalated when I see the depressing quality l 
of education ın the schools located ın urban slums 


1 


Thirdly, I have a concern for the ‘so called good education’ provided by 
government institutions. All those who share such concerns should join hands and 
arrange local reflections One may like to have a historical look about education 
for appreciating such concerns 


Historical View about School Education 


Having seen the current scenario of education, we intend to look for a holistic 
picture of schools with respect to universal and mass education at the grassroots 
What was the behaviour of schools for the mass education of the poor, over the 
times? The historical angle tells us that the universal education for the masses was 
a dream of nineteenth century, a promise of twentieth century, and perhaps a 
realisation of the twenty-first century In India, the schools have passed through a 
few transitory phases The table below shows that the school structures were 
changed and designed with hidden agendas and goals were set with doubtful 
intentions One can have an overview of the past, present and the futures a 


The school structures have changed over times The ıdea of mass education 
has been expanding and the purposes of education are transforming over times , 
The international agencies and thinkers have started saying that the mass education 
should be made available to all the persons on this globe Further, they say that 
education 1s a life long process Education should take care of the four pillars, of 
learning. (a) leaning to learn, (b) learning to do, (c) learning to be, and (d) learning 
to live together Education is a means of actualising one's potentials 


The story of education will continue to be grim if we do not take into 
consideration the Talisman of Gandhıjı A few efforts are being made There are a 
few lighted lamps that are guiding our destiny and promise new hopes for the 
future (Of course, one should talk of better "present") Some of our teachers are 
dedicated and aie fighting against ignorance and illiteracy We need to create more 
and more teaches of that kind How do we support them and their schools, (say 
teachers of urban slum schools)? The present paper can partly help such teachers 
We are giving our theory of the education of the poor We are also illustrating the 
point by presenting an operational plan for work education. We are first presenting 


P 
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the assumptions of our proposal 


Table 1. Historical Purposes of Schools ın India 








Poht al Periods School User/Target Purpose(s) Grassroots 
and Futures Structure Groups (Poor Masses) 
Ancient Indıa Gurukula Princes and Ruling the masses Grassroots were 
(BC-1000) Ashrams elite groups ofthe kıngdoms — 1gnored 


Harrapa, Alexander, Monasteries 
Maurya, Guptas 




















Medieval India Pathshala Upper classes Marginalizing Grassroots were 
{1000-1756] The Madarsa and middle ignored 
slave dynasty, the Maktab classes 
Mughal empire 
The British Pathshala Middle classes — Oppressing the Indifferent to 
colonization, the Madarsa poor masses grassroots but 
freedom struggle Formal! School encouraged the 
[1757-1947] middle class 
Independent India Gandhian Basic, Upper, middle Promised mass Encouraged but 
[1947-now] Natıonalısed classes, and educatıon but not enabled 
Formal, Non- promises for all yet to be realised them, wastage 
formal, Open and drop out 
schools rates are high 
Futures- Society of Open school All individuals — Promises of free — Life long 
Third Millennium Home schools and all groups and compulsory learning in the 
. Virtual schools basic education work 
to all environment 





Assumptions of our Theory 


We believe that there 1s no need of creating awareness ın favour of education All 
the poor parents, including those who belong to slums, want an access for quality 
education for their children If the circumstances are obstructing the people to 
fulfil their educational aspirations, we must analyse the situation more carefully 

We should study the aspıratıons/ needs of each family ‘case-by-case’, and should 
avoid a generalised study of such matters, which are serious for our understanding 

*Case-to-case' approach would mean to undertake ‘family-to-family’ studies for 
micro-planning We must undertake ‘a family and not the community’ as a basis of 
data-analysis Based upon this analysis, we may organise shiksha-lokadalat for 
collective understanding and developing community/family plans 


We believe that women are more capable of handling 1ssues of education 
The woman 1s fully 1nvolved ın the development processes of the child She has a 
better understanding, and deeper concerns for her children She 1s more willing to 
use local wisdom for human development including that of child development 
Therefore, our policies and programs of school improvement should be built around 
women initiatives and their resources Woman should be the major partne: of the 
education of her children 


We believe that we should not follow the top-down approach where 
governments are planning the policy of education and people are asked to support 
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the same We believe that within the framework of national development, people 
are capable of planning their own education and the government should financially 
support these plans There 1s no room for 1mpositions even by professionals 
Professionals may lend their help only if it 1s asked for There 1s a fea, that people 
may not ask for the moon Plans by people may not create problems of heavy 
demands of financial support One can easily work out rational mechanism to 
overcome this problem Quantum of support should be decided 'case-by-case' 
The principles like blind uniformity, and objectivity, and so on should be avoided 


We believe that quality education can even be given through low cost 
environment Sometimes more money can spoil the challenge emanating from 
scarcity Therefore, we should avoid high cost models of elementary education 
and prefer to work with a model promising the provision of necessities {I am 
afraid that this statement may not be quoted out of context of this note] Necessity 
1s the mother of invention, more so, if coupled with scarcity 


We believe that software of education 1s as ımportant as the relevant 
hardware Hardware materials by themselves do not create educational processes 
We need to have new managers for creating new processes of education Low- 
budgets with high-boldness are preferable to high-budgets with meek-spırıts 


We believe that children by nature are active and sincere and if supported 
properly they can be responsible and constructive They can accept the challenge 
of organising classrooms and even school activities provided we arrange such 
opportunities for them We have seen that the pedagogy of co-operative learning 
has shown its merits wherever it has been tried ? If balanced properly, it will give 
relief to the overworked teachers It will reduce the unit cost of education, and 
will improve the overall culture of school 


We believe that we can learn to optimise the existing institutional facilities, 
and avoid asking for high budgets We will optimise our institutional resources ın 
many ways Our institution should work (a) for all the 365 days, (b) for 12 to 16 
hours each day (c) for all persons from ages 3 to 80 years and (d) invite both the 
educated and not so educated groups, for pursuing programs of five-pillared 
education (The use of five-pillared education looks odd) Later on, we may 
substitute this term with some other suitable one We may also change the name of 
institutions from schools to “Lokshalas/ Janshalas” Or we may transform these 
schools as “centres for learning-to-learn” for the whole community so that we can 
actualise the 1dea of a learning society It would need new styles of management 


We believe that the key to quality education does not lie ın the buildings of 
institutions but ın the processes they generate Quality education would need a 
new arrangement of the learning environment We need not emphasise upon book- 
centred environment We should devise project-based cooperative learning 
environment that is managed by multiple monitorial/ team systems ° Through the 
joint participation of teachers and parents, we can plan these projects for all the 
five areas (1) yoga, (11) work, (111) academics, (1v) culture-recreation and (v) 
compassion 
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We believe that teachers will spare themselves from the routine process of 
traditional teaching and get themselves engaged in the tasks of joyful teaching 
Schools can become the fountainheads of creativity 


We believe that books are a good source of education but practical woik 
and problem solving exercises for (1) yoga, (11) work, (111) academics, (1v) culture- 
recreation and (v) compassion, will provide better sources of knowledge and 
proficiency , 


How to Operationalize? 


Indian school education has suffered repeated failures ın the area of vocational 
education or work education We know the sour stories of educational programs 
like— labour-work education, craft work education, work experience education, 
and socially useful productive work education We have failed ın many ways How 
dare we repeat the idea of work education when we know we have failed repeatedly 
What is new with us now? How do we create a nurturing climate for work education? 
Where are the required resources? How do we create low cost/ zero cost plans for 
work education? Likewise, there are many other questions Let us look into the 
resources and the pedagogy involved ın work education 


We know that organisation of productive work education will require space, 
raw materials (defective objects), repairing tools, supporting technical persons, 
and knowledge of pedagogy How do we get the space, tools and persons ın slum 
schools? Shall we restrict to productive work or service work skills? How do we 
arrange zero/low cost indigenous practical for productive work education? (We 
differentiate between productive work and productive work education Do not be 
in a hurry to shoot down the 1dea I recall the de Bono ‘Method of Six Thinking 
Hats' which demands that we should follow one type of thinking at one point of 
time We must also follow the other type of thinking after completing the earlier 
one Let the idea grow ın its form and then we should criticise ıt to the full so that 
ıt 1s either rejected 1f useless or accepted if ıt 1s worthwhile) 


Space 1s an acute problem in urban slums But the problem of 'covered- 
space' gets much more aggravated Can we plan something about it? Can we go 
elsewhere for the learning of work skills? Can we follow two approaches—first, 
bring work to school and second take children to work sites, ——(Of course, we 
have to be careful with the second approach) Both these approaches can be 
judiciously blended For in-school approach, the object-repair could be arranged 
anywhere ın the classroom, ın the school, ın the house or anywhere within 
neighbourhood Timings, places and persons should not create unnecessary barriers 


Defective objects and repairing tools are essential inputs for learning work 
skills We do differentiate between the defective objects as ‘goals’ and tools used 
for repairs as ‘means’ Defective objects are repaired with something called tools 
Let us plan our activities around the defective objects and available repairing 
tools only if obtainable ın the nearby community May be, one can think of 
borrowing repairing tools on temporary basis, 1f the defective object 1s very 
relevant Children can be asked to bring both the defective objects and also the 
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indigenous repaırıng tools trom homes, neighbours or sources whichever are within 
the reach Create a small open space or a room for keeping these things within the 
reach of users [not storing or dumping] However, one has to be careful that younger 
children are safe and secure 


Defective objects can serve as good starters of initiating work education 
There 1s a special pedagogy of this exercise Identify all possible defects / problems 
that are there ın these broken or old objects We should appreciate 1f one goes 
beyond by suggesting new and interesting 1deas (going beyond defects) In the 
next step suggest all possible solutions (as many as one can), identify all the possible 
local tools required for repairs [as many as one can], and so on Success of actual 
solutions 1s 1mportant, but to me the exercise of 1magining and creating interesting 
possibilities 15 equally important 


Remember that we wish to develop hypothesis-making-ability ^ We wish to 
develop this ability amongst the learners of all schools including that of slums and 
rural areas There should not be any serious problem up to this stage 


Give challenge and support to the learners of repair-brigades consisting of 
volunteer students across diverse age levels Vertical grouping of learning brigades 
ıs desirable Experience will be the guiding principle 


Repairs may be arranged preferably with old tools, indigenous tools, or 
rarely with new tools This too ts fine, if ıt ıs a must. Again, a two-featured pedagogy 
is required This pedagogy ıs- first, “suggesting other uses of the repairing tools” 
and second, “substitute alternative tools in place of known ones” I have often 
seen children using an old knife as ascrewdriver These processes of this pedagogy 
would bring self-reliance and develop a lot of imagination and confidence (that 
we lack miserably) 


Adults, teacher-guides, parents or others from the community around can 
be requested to help the learners belonging to the repair-brigades, only if, children 
seek such help I can cite the slum experiment of NIIT ın Delhi ê where children 
learnt computer skills on their own taking cues or hints from boy who was working 
as a peon in a computer shop 


Children may conduct surveys of local skills by identifying talents available 
with the willing parents, neighbours, and other adults No compulsions may be 
made on anyone for offering these skills to schools However, a request by way of 
feeler may be sent around 


Prefix work education schedule and request willing personnel/ parents/ 
senior students, and others for guiding the skill-development amongst the learners, 
as well as arrange the supervision of repair-work/ new work undertaken by the 
learners 


Remember that our primary goal 1s ‘learning-to-learn’ and the secondary 
goal 1s repair of the defective objects Do not worry about the possible failures ın 
work education Failure is as important as success in the life of individuals I 
recall the message received from Dr MD Apte, Chancellor, Dnyaneshwar 
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Vidyapeeth, Pune He says that he would lıke his students to choose some subject 
ın the curriculum ın which they may fail. This ıs because they must learn to digest 
failure Young learners should not view failures with trepidation Failure 1s a part 
of the normal life This could well 5ecome a psychological survival test for students 


In this scheme of operations, there are no fixed rules except the meta rule 
of flexibility of approach and feasibility of activities. Timely reviews of all 
assumptions, contexts, data-banks, plans, and programs are essential for feedback 
and for launching new programs 


Conclusions 


1 We conclude by saying that the five-pillared education will be a synthesis of 
(1) yoga, (11) work, (111) academics, (1v) culture-recreation and (v) compassion 
All these five areas of education can be coordinated with low cost/no cost 
budgets In fact, Gandhij expected that schools should generate part resources 
for their day to day needs 


2  Thesesteps are replicable We should consider these principles and procedures 
for the planning of the other four areas of five-pillared education foi the speedy 
upliftment of learners at the grassroots 


3 Remember that we have suggested a five-pillared education covering five 
essential areas—(1) yoga, (11) work, (111) academics, (1v) culture and recreation 
and (v) compassion Much has been debated on the issue of sequencing the 
various components of the system I am avoiding those details We suggest 
that you may have your perceptions and choice of sequencing, if any We 
reiterate that there 1s no in-built hierarchy of these areas Of course, all the 
five areas are essential and important We suggest that the schools following 
such plans may organise their activities with low budgets (affordable) 
expenditures We would like to focus the point of "people-government- 
relationship" by saying that “people will plan their education and government 
should support the same" 


Notes 
1 The Talısman 


“That does not finish the picture We have the education of this future state I say 
without fear of my figures being challenged successfully, that today India 1s more 
illiterate than ıt was fifty or a hundred years ago, and so ıs Burma, because the 
British administrators, when they came to India, ınstead of taking hold of things 
as they were, began to root them out They scratched the soil, began to look at the 
root, and left the root like that, and the beautiful tree perished The village schools 
were not good enough for the British administrator, so he came out with his 
program Every school must have so much paraphernalia, building, and so forth 
Well, there were no such schools at all There are statistics left by a British 
administrator which show that, ın places where they have carried out a survey, 
ancient schools have gone by the board, because there was no recognition for 
these schools, and the schools established after the European pattern were too 
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expensive for the people, and therefore they could not possibly overtake the thing 

I defy anybody to fulfil a program of compulsory primary education of these masses 
inside of a century This very poor country of mine 1s 1ll able to sustain such an 
expensive method of education Our State would revive the old village schoolmaster 
and dot every village with a school both for boys and girls ” 


2 One can meet Mr Shekhar R C Principal, Gyan Bharati, New Delhi to see the 
outcome of the ongoing program of cooperative learning of his school 


3 Dr Sudhir Pundrik from Indore who has completed his doctoral work in the 
area of ‘Cooperation’ 


4 One of my doctoral students—Dr Avinash Kaur Grewal has completed her, 
research on such topic 


5 The senior Vice-President of NIIT conducted an experiment He was explaining 
the possibilities of self-learning through computers He was describing an 
experiment of learning behaviour of children living ın a slum area of Delhı He 
quoted the experiment conducted by NIIT in the year 1999 It was found that the 
slum children learnt Internet-browsing by unsupervised self-efforts He further 
researched into this learning feat and discovered that the children played a few 
proactive-tricks Apart from trial and error, these learners had identified a local 
boy of that very slum, who was working as a peon ın an office where computers 
were installed This peon-boy became “the grand-teacher” of the slum learners, 
who were learning browsing on a computer installed by NIIT The researchers 
asserted, as a result of this experience, that young children can learn new things 
through their own efforts, and further they have the capacity to teach what they 
have learnt, to their elders including teachers This experiment has turned the tables 
upside-down that the young learners have become “teachers of teachers” It has 
created à new environment 


In this new environment of self-learning, the hierarchical relationship 
between the teacher and the taught has melted into "relationships of equality" In 
fact, the children and teachers have acquired a new sense of camaraderie 
Computers have introduced a humanising effect 1n a situation that was 
predominantly impersonal and bureaucratic Is this an interesting phenomenon? 
How do we use these findings for a new pedagogy of cooperative learning? 
Accordingly, how do we design new support systems for creating friendly 
environments? Let us extend it further to four pillars of learning - learning to 
learn, learning to be, learning to do, and learning to live together 
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The Festival of Admission 
Preveshotsava 


JYOTIBHAI DESAI 


The paper reports an experiment in admission procedure of unwersity graduates 
taking their first course in education, a one academic year course called 
'Graduates Basic Training Course' (GBTC) 


Introduction 


The experiment was evolved out of the eftorts of a few years It aimed at finding 
out a positive procedure that would help the seeker of admission to decide and 
understand what s/he 1s getting into 


Gandhi Vidyapith 1s a special rural higher education institution established 
in the tribal belt of South Gujarat The institution grew as a result of years of 
constructive work envisaged by Mahatma Gandhi during the Bardoli Satyagraha 
of No-tax campaign by the farmers Hence, the institution 1s well involved in the 
local tribal community and national resurgence Thus we said, "We have a dream!” 
The dream of the people of this region 1s not only to be with the main stream of the 
nation but also to fully contribute its own excellence to enrich this great nation of 
ours It1s a dream not only to clarm justice or some economic or political benefits 
but to help it to attain 1ts greatness This 1s ın consonance with the Constitutional 
principle that all (Indians) are considered equal not only before the law but also 
are treated equal, for our Indian culture cannot achieve its true glory without 
creating an egalitarian society 


Such a dream of a humane society can grow only out of magnanimous vision 
and sincere efforts Efforts which will have education as 1ts base and succour 
Such an education will be possible only where pursuit of truth 1s guided by 
conscientious curiosity 


The ethos of our training course in Basic Education at Gandhi Vidyapith 
has a strong bias towards hard work and shouldering social and individual 
responsibilities To any youth, taking an academic course seems, as one more 
examination to appear at and manage somehow to pass ıt Such courses serve no 
or little purpose towards preparation for a real-life situation, which s/he will have 
to face 1f s/he intends to be a good teacher We do not want our trainees to take a 
big leap (Hanuman jump) from bookish learning to face the world with its manifold 
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challenges We surely 1ntend to help her to get ready to become a responsible 
citizen and gain self-reliance Our methodology 1s based on personal efforts Our 
approach 1s something similar to throwing her/him into water to make her learn to 
swim, taking enough care to see that s/he does not drown but swim, 1n other words, 
s/he has to learn to swim by herself/himself Thus, each and every individual has 
to find her/his own way of becoming a good teacher “I have found the way,” 
should be the self-reliant voice that 1s expected to come out of personal efforts 
andexpenence This has been our methodology of helping these enthusiastic women 
and men who seek to be teachers Indeed, our methods are very different from 
usual book-based, examination oriented programs 


Why Call it a Festival of Admission? 


All work has to be enjoyable The Vedcchi tradition has been to involve the entire 
community into such a major event, 1 e admitting a new group of students ın Gandhi 
vidyapith The entire faculty and their families, the outgoing batch of students of 
the course, the new comers, their parents and guardians—all should be able to 
enjoy the fruits of education at Vidyapith Further, anyone getting ready to Join a 
community should choose freely on her/his own to be a member of the group 
without any compulsion Therefore, freely considering the value of what one 1s 
getting into and making a decision of experimenting with what 1s offered, 1s felt 
by us as an essential part of admitting a candidate. Should we not have a festive 
atmosphere when we have a newcomer join us in the community or family? Thus 
we, at Vedchhi, feel that ıt 1s as serious a ceremony for initiating them in the 
Ashram ways We do want people who want to choose and decide for themselves 
rather than being pushed into a situation. We want them to “walk out” when they 
feel "this ıs not for me" It usually happens that a half a dozen of admission seekers 
do arrive at such conclusions It 1s also a fact that of 200 or more seeking to Join 
the course, we have to dissuade quite a number of them as the intake has to be 
limited. To do so ıs indeed painful to us Nevertheless, We try to help her/him 
understand that perhaps 1t would be better for them to try at some other place 
since 1t would be strenuous for her/hım and the community 1f s/he were to force 
herself/himself to join the course S/he might find a new vista for progress ın her/ 
his lıfe 1f s/he chose to go to some other 1nstitution 


Basically, when an enthusiastic group of young people, eager to join a 
yearlong program and ready to challenge the frontiers, comes forward to work 
sincerely such an occasion could be nothing but a matter of 1mmense joy and 
enthusiasm We, here, love to be ın a festive mood to embrace such a dynamic 
group of youths Indeed, it 1s an occasion to celebrate, when a new batch of youths 
1s getting ready to become responsible citizens of our nation and dedicate 
themselves to 1mpart good education to the next generation of children, who are 
the future of India It ıs ın this spirit that ıt has been called an ursarı OR 
Praveshotsava! 


The Plan of Praveshotsava 


A small booklet 1s sent to the applicant at least 15 days prior to the day of the 
festival The booklet contains the details of all that 1s expected from the applicant 
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Table 1 
Time that may X Activity Competence 
be used 
1 One hour Creative activity Individual ability 
2 : About 10 minutes Expression Ability to speak to a group 
3 15/20 minutes Time with children Understandings about children 
4 As essential Interview Personal details 
5 As much asthe  Gettingtoknowthe Discuss with present batch of 


applicant desires institution as wellas students, faculty meet the 
getting an idea of families of the staff, visit the 
year round activities display exhibition of the 
activities that one goes 
through during the year 


MERKEN ee Se ee 
What 1s attempted ın the booklet 1s to put the applicant at ease, to feel free and 
spend her/his time ın the Vidyapith as s/he might choose S/he 1s provided with an 
opportunity to prove her/his competence with confidence 


Explanation of the Activities 


Creative Activity Here are chances given to the trainees to perform to the best of 
her/his abilities Whatever activity one 1s confident about or has been her/his chosen 
and preferred field of expression, can be fully used to create what one can, with 
ease and pleasure Thus, an opportunity to prove her/him potential for 
accomplishment 1s provided Normally, the activity 1s expected to be carried out 
individually The choice thus 1s entirely open The following are the areas 1n which 
the former students have performed But no one need to feel that these are the only 
choices We do welcome to add ın any other activity which one feels happy to 
carry out 


Embroidery, stitching and mending clothes, repairing spinning-wheels, 
maintenance or repair of electrical gadgets, electric fitting, painting, music, 
dramatics, sports, preparing a broom, making a soak-pit, cooking a special dish, 
rangolı (floor design), alpana, activities on the farm, milking cows, etc , are some 
of the activities ın which the candidates are expected to show their awareness and 
ability 


Expression Each candidate 1s normally required to talktoa group This activity 
1s for testing the ability to face a group One 1s free to tell about one’s experiences 
or one's beliefs The faculty and all the applicants together form the group of 
pazticipants To help them choose a subject, a number of chits are kept 1n a bowl 
*Hat-speech" means one may pick up a chit and speak on the subject suggested 
One 1s free to share whatever strikes her/him at the moment Although the time 
allotted ıs ten mınytes, ıt 15 the maximum tıme that they can use 


Time with children Children of the staff’s families as well as the Vedchhi primary 
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school also join this festıval So, we have a chance to play or have them for a few 
minutes with each individual applicant The children are divided into small groups 
of 15 to 20 and each applicant 1s required to spend about 15 to 20 minutes with 
them by singing songs, telling stories, playing games, or doing any other activity 
that one may choose It would indeed be advisable for one to have given some 
thought about what one will do with the children as s/he 1s preparing for Joining 
the festival. What 1s expected 1s that s/he should spend this tıme with children and 
get to know them It 1s also expected that the children will be happy to be with her/ 
him and they will help her/him feel relaxed! 


Interviews The faculty will sit with the applicants to get more details about their 
desire to be a teacher We want them to ask questions about things that bother 
them about us They may not have made firm decisions, and might have 
apprehensions about whether they will be happy here They should come forward 
to ask anything about the institution, even our selection procedure 


Indeed we would like to know about their experiences, desires and goals 
of life, how they are going to meet the expenses here and what are the sacrifices 
their family 1s going to make for them to be here, and how much they are going to 
be involved materially and personally 1n this venture We do expect to get a full 
picture about their place in the family and home All this 1s done to help them 1n 
making their decision about joining us 


Getting to Knowus An exhibition of various activities that were carried out during 
previous academic year 1s displayed It provides more details about the objectives 
and achievements and also the time spent and expenses incurred and everything 
one wants to know about it It contains the names of the schools we visit, the 
projects ın the surrounding villages and the village schools, social work and 
community services performed Involvement 1n national calamities/disasters caused 
by nature or man! Agriculture work, cloth making, spinning and weaving, group 
work and ındıvıdual efforts, 1ndeed also “All ın the day's work"! Some of the 
outgoing students answer any questions that applicants have about all that 1s 
displayed 


The entire campus and the community are open for them to visit, inquire, 
and understand So, every one of them ıs free to approach the families and faculty 
members to go and discuss with them what it means to live here ın the institution 
They may find out the type food that 1s available 1n the common kitchen, have a 
look at their hostel rooms and study the basic facilities provided They may ask 
questions about anything they have doubts and/or apprehension 


The group of outgoing students (some ten weeks from now) are also keen 
to help them They share their experiences and secrets (!) with all, and everyone 
who seeks to understand us, and the life here 


The would-be trainees should consider this ashram as their own and find 
out what needs to be done to improve, to make 1t more educative and a lively 
place 


We also expect the husband/wife family or guardian of the applicant to 
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with us and Join the festival because they too need to understand what the trainees 
are supposed to do here We need their help to make sure that once the candidate 
Joins here, there will not be any responsibility back home, where s/he has to rush 
for and worry about Indeed, we prefer their presence here without a break for the 
entire academic year We advise them to get their guardıan's signature on the 
statement that they will not call them or need their presence at home during the 
year 


We, as a nation, have wrongly got ınto the habit of seeking holidays, and 
off-days It ıs very distracting One of the major thrusts here 1s to work all the 30 
days of the month without a break and make a sincere effort to understand how we 
can be better teachers and better citizens of the world 


Apart from this, the parents should know how much they will really have to 
spend for keeping the trainee here Whilst here, at the festival they meet us and 
ask whatever questions they want to be clarified Their acceptance too of the 
candidate's taking this course here 1s very ımportant 


Responses 
The experiences of this Praveshotsava are very encouraging 


Candidates (1) Every year, say some half a dozen of the candidates who join here, 
come to the decision, “No this ıs not what I think I will like to do” They have all 
done a service to us by relieving us of the burden of saying ‘no’ to them, and it 1s 
good for them too to accept not to be a drag on the group We surely want people 
who want to be involved ın the search for becoming good teachers, and not those 
who have to be here out of any compulsion (11) Two of the new entrants had a 
heated argument with the outgoing students Khansukhbhai, after the festival was 
over said, “These two new entrants were very adamant ın their belief that our 
festival was just a show People pay donations (bribes) to get an admission here! 
We tried to explain how we live here and how every small matter 1s open and 
accounted for " Their contention was “Would any one who has paid a donation 
will tell others here ın the group? No, it 1s never possible to get admission without 
giving a donation" Khansukhbhai was really upset that these two remained 
inconvenienced (111) A young man from Bharuch city said, "The drinking water- 
stand needs water disposal arrangement I am one who knows how to make a soak- 
pit Will it be possible to get the required material like stones, etc to make this 
area clean and decent?" (1v) Special recipe dishes were added to the list of creativity 
when we met Lata She was proficient and took all care to prepare batawadas for 
the entire group present, with the support of the other admission seekers She was 
the organiser, decider and 1ndeed server of a tasty dish and enhance the spirit of 
the festival 


The present batch of students made it a point to prepare a list of candidates 
whom they felt would be selected for the new academic year It was indeed a part 
of our expectations since their list would indeed be helpful for anything we might 
have missed The following 1s an instance 1n which this experiment came to be 
validated 
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“How was Sumanben accepted?" Was a question which was on the minds 
of the present batch of students 


“Why? What was so unexpected?’ We the faculty group counter questioned 
Thus started our evening discussion 


*Well, she was a good organiser of the group of candidates, s/he tried to 
help other candidates realise the expectations here She has bright ideas which s/ 
he could express well But her dress and the gait are too modern The nylon sarı, 
etc” 


“What about the time she spent with the children?’ We asked 


“Oh there! There she was indeed a born teacher All care and love!” Everyone 
started interyecting! 


"Have you now yourself answered your initial question? We indeed look 
for those who want to be teachers, and who are open to accept teaching as a 
profession all their life ’ 


Ishwar, the representative of the student group said, “Of all the newly admitted 
people only Sumanben was one we had eliminated Otherwise, our selection list of 
the new year’s batch perfectly matches with what you, Sir, have declared We felt 
she was too much of a city girl, a pushing one, and her dress that distracted us and 
we felt s/he had no chance of being selected, especially her nylon sarı! You are 
right, Sir, she will be a good teacher” 


Thus, what became apparent was that the Praveshotsava was so open, so 
transparent and so meeting every ones approval that ıt became a festival for all 
who joined 


4 


Guardians (1) Induben, one of the candidates seeking admission, came with her 
father three days before the day of the festival Her father went on observing us 
getting ready for a host of visitors over 300 or so He frequented the houses of the 
heads of departments everyday of his stay here but did not disclose his purpose of 
having come and stayed with us for all the four days 


Whilst the presentation before the group, Indu got a chit demanding her to 
sing asong She was indeed an accomplished singer No one was ın doubt that she 
had secured admission to the course, hands down! 


At this stage, her father said to the head, “All these four days Indu was 
persuading me to approach you privately and give the thousand rupees I have 
brought for donation But I went on telling her that this 1s a Gandhi ashram I 
know Jugatram Bhaia, the noble soul, the founder of this institution, 1t would be 
an insult to offer anything Now, that she 1s admitted, I am relieved I go back 
convinced that my daughter has come to aright place I am grateful to you all” He 
had realised that his daughter got admitted on her own merits and Indu too was 
happy to have gained a place here because of her competence in music 


(11) "How 1s discipline maintained?" was a question which propped up over 
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over and over again from the guardıans "What are your experiences of these young 
women and men of the sensitive ages 22/26 living ın a residential institution, 
working together?" asked an anxious mother 


Our approach 1s democratic It meets well John Dewy's expectations He 
propounded 


The primary source of social control resides in the very nature of work 
done by a social enterprise in which all individuals have an opportunity to 
contribute and to which all feel a responsibility A genuine community 
life has its ground in this sociability But community life does not organise 
itself in an enduring way purely spontaneously It requires thought and 
planning ahead The educator is responsible for a knowledge of individuals 
and for a knowledge of subject-matter that will enable activities to be 
selected which lend themselves to social organisation, an organisation in 
which all individuals have an opportunity to contribute something, and in 
which the activities ın which all participate are the chief carrier of control 


Thus, 1t is the group as a whole, where the students and the faculty together 
that considers a variant behaviour When something that really upsets the group, 
we all sit together and decide what to do and how to help the variant. In all the 16 
years of my experience as the head of the course only three men and one girl had 
to leave before finishing ıt All the four of them have kept real good relations with 
us and come back to finısh their studies later and have become real good teachers 
What I do wish to convey 1s that we have had very genuine and rewarding 
experiences and have been able to create a relationship with our alumni that lasts 
life long 


It 1s well noted in the case study of our institution by UNESCO that 
* some indication of the students response to the Vidyapith course 1s provided 
by the scores on a "CHANGE PRONENESS" inventory admınıstrated, 8376 percent 
of the students fell within the combined category of high and very high combined 
with a comparable score of 23 percent recorded elsewhere " 


Well-wishers "How much do I want to Join this festival! It 1s really heartening to 
learn about your innovations Were I to be informed ın time I will surely be present 
next year at this festival," Yadunath Thate (Secretary, “Antarbhartı, founded by 
Sane Guruji 


"Were you to add a time to be with children by the entrants, you will all 
enjoy ıt better," Mulshankar Bhatt (An educator from Lokbharti) 


"That the admission procedure has become a matter of festival 1s simply 
great How I wish I were born forty years later so that I could have made the most 
of it," A well wisher . 


Finally, because of our openness ın the procedure, often ıt has so happened 
that the grades obtained at the university were of little help As we were looking 
for people who would like to open themselves to experiences and who had honest 
concern to do all one can, we could help those who did not have “A” grades! Our 
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experience has been, given a chance to those who have not been understood by the 
"mega-machines" of universities, do perform wonderfully, and have become 
committed lifelong teachers ; 


It has to be noted also that the present management sees the admission 
procedure as a routine administrative affair and hence the festival idea has become 
permanent 
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School is presumed to be an extension of home Reality is, far away from it. There 
exists many a gap between home and school The biggest gap seems to be the 
medium of communication ‘Home language’ and ‘school language’ of a child 
may be different in structures and semantics. The language of the teacher and 
that of the pupil may be different The language of the pupil and the computer/ 
books may be different There may be difference between the language of the 
administrator, the school, and the community School may have one specified 
medium of instruction but the classes may be multilingual Could we design 
appropriate strategies for bridging these gaps? The paper presents a few strategies 
to meet the gap between the home language and the school language Different 
strategies are proposed for the following situations 


Home level language to school level language 

Class instruction to group managed techniques 

Peer group teaching to cope up with the school level language 
Single mode of presentation to multiple modes in native language 
Language profile of rural, tribal and urban school teachers 

An English medium teacher teaching in a Hindi medium school 
Single mode of instruction to multiple scripting 

Present status of the three language formula 

Inter-netting clusters of languages 


Introduction 


In the early years of lıfe, a child executes statements, commands, functions and 
procedures through mother tongue or home language, very often, a dialect Asthe 
child moves from home to school, there 1s the problem of transcreation and 
translation, particularly, when the preschools have formal culture and climate It 
1s not difficult to find the causes of why home attracts and school repels a child 

We are trying to sow a seed in nonnative soil and nourish ıt under strange conditions 

Home 1s home and school 1s school and each one has its own 1dentity, but the 
preschool has to tend to be home to realise the transition of the child. Mother 
tongue and home tongue are the sweetest But the problem 1s how to rise from the 
mother tongue to community tongue to society tongue, from regional language 
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through national language to global language to make the lıfe and biosphere more 
meaningful 


Rather than accepting the language of a child, the school superimposes the 
school language very often converting the child into an introvert and isolate Can 
different languages be spoken at the preschool level? It is too wanting a proposition 
The medium of communication at the preschool level needs to be essentially native, 
though some nonnative codes may be modulated to facilitate the transition of the 
child from preschool to primary school, from informal setting to formal setting, 
from mother language to school language 


Most of the nonnative media primary schools may tend to curb the 
development of the child because the child 1s not ın a position to express naturally, 
spontaneously and freely Rather than being the carrier of message the language 
becomes a barrier, the medium becomes prime not the message, that 15, the message 
1s lost in the medium Monolingual and unı-cultural setting may permit one single 
medium of instruction, but selection of an instructional medium becomes more 
and more difficult ın a multilingual and multi-cultural setting What should be the 
medium/media of instruction 1n rural schools, tribal school, urban schools? 


A multi-dialectical, multilingual class raises many questions Should there 
be sections ın a school on the basis of medium of instruction? Should there be 
medium-wise schools, such as Gujarati, Hindi, English, Kannada, Malayalam, 
Marathi medium? A single multimedia school 1s a highly complex structure 
demanding a teacher to be multi-modem and pupils to be highly receptive, 
expressive and understanding In such a situation there could be one base medium 
with flexibility for other media In the main medium, the child should be perfect 
with respect to lexicon, grammar and phonetics on one side and skills of listening, 
speaking, reading and writing on the other side, having workable knowledge and 
understanding of the other languages Let the primary school instruction be ına 
particular medium compatible to the region, but the child should have gateway 
and window to the world through some suitable media 


It is observed that the first generation learners help the parents to become 
language literate Convent and English medium school students take the medium 
home whether it 1s rhyming or home work Registering the children with nonnative 
media schools has become a prestige, fashion and a social status parameter All 
the above moves are critically appreciable But who will bridge the gap between 
Home and School, between parent and teacher, between region and globe? In such 
a state, how could the child sustain the sensitivities to the basic culture which has 
immense value, as well as view the world Could the mass-media mediate? 


The present child 1s highly evolved having many facılıtıes and demands 
How to facılıtate transition of the child from natural language to high level language, 
from home language to school language? The child has not only to interact with 
the teacher and the other children but also with the machines The child has to 
interact with many varied media and cultures 


The primary child 1s very sensitive to the tone, volume and of the modulation 
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of the communicator The speed of encoding and decoding varies from culture to 
culture Personalised instruction, class instruction and mass instruction demand 
compatible channel, media and languages so as to facilitate decoding, elaboration 
and meaningful assimilation 


How to solve the problem of prescribed medium of instruction and 
multilingual class? How to meet the demand for language flexibility? Should the 
medium of instruction and evaluation be same? What should be the language of 
learning resources at primary level? The paper focuses on the questions such as 
the ones raised above 


Strategies to Meet the Gaps between Home and School Languages 
Home Level Language to School Level Language. Case Studtes 


1 Name Manthan 
Age 3 Years 2 months 
Activity Lunch 


Situation The child during lunch wanted extra serving of vegetable The child 
did not know the name of the vegetable and 1n the centre there were 3-4 different 
vegetables The child just pointed with his finger and the teacher showed the actual 
bowls and also spoke the names of the vegetables and dals as and when she was 
showing the bowls The child, on the other hand, nodded when the teacher showed 
what he wanted The teacher again repeated the names of the vegetable and also 
demonstrated as to what kind of structures one should use when you ask for a 
particular thing 


2 Name Anırudh 
Age 3 years 
Actıvıty Outdoor free play » 





Situation The child has just started coming to a preschool It 1s first separation 
from the home and the family The child belongs to the Marathi culture He knows 
only Marathi When parents left the child 1n the preschool, the child started crying 
and expressed 1n Marathi that he wanted to go home to bis parents The teacher, 
on the other hand, did not know Marathi and could guess that he would be crying 
to go home and wanted to be with his parents The teacher was trying to explain 
to the child that after a few activities and games and songs they would all go 
home, but the child could not understand Gujarat. Communication was through 
gestures and facial expressions Later on the teacher learnt a few Marathi sentences 
according to the situation to deal with the child She also called the parents and 
asked them to interact ın Gujarati with the child 


3 Name Guheshray Bablu 
Class Nursery 
Mother tongue Hindi 





He understands Punjab1 He cannot speak Gujarati He can understand very simple 
instruction He enjoys Gujarati songs and poems He has tried to learn a few lines 
of a poem When asked or given choice for the poem which has to be sung, he 
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would prefer Gujarati funny sound When it comes to interaction with other 
children, first 2-3 days he was only an observer He was found to be quiet many 
days The supervisor had to use a few Hindi words to instruct him He has started 
using a few Gujarati words He will try to use, ‘Chhe’ instead of 'Hat' 1e to end 
the sentence, such as, ‘Mein Aata Chhe’ and ‘Khana Khavana Chhe’ Other children 
try to communicate ın Hindi while he tries his best to talk to them 1n Gujarati 








4 Name Maıtraya Dhrıt Phukam (Mimo) 
Class Ist Std 


He ıs an Assamese He speaks Assamee at home His performance in Gujarati 1s 
very poor He cannot understand Gujarati and can speak little bit of Hind: 80% of 
the children ın the class are Gujaratıs During snack tıme and play time they talk 
with each other ın Gujaratı Mimo faces problems ın making friends He has made 
only two friends 


It 1s an English Medium School, wherein, a majority of the children are 
Gujarati Medium Even standard I children are supposed to speak in English and 
write cursive If the frequency of expression occurrence ın non-English medium 1s 
= 10, then the child has to pay fine in cash or say “sorry” ın the morning assembly 
Are not we superimposing the medium on the children? Are not we killing the 
childhood of children? Are not we promoting the “Gokhwanı” tendency and 
cramming ın the name of English Medium schools? 


Progressively, even 1n non-English regions, there 1s a shift to send children 
to English medium schools Is 1t because knowledge and information are more 
and easily available 1n English language? Is 1t because there are more Job avenues 
for English knowing people? 


From Class Instruction to Group Managed Techniques (GMTs) 


The methodology adopted for GMTs involves division of a larger group into smaller 
groups A task or an assignment ıs given to each group and all are asked for the 
solution by themselves These techniques aim at enhancing creative thinking faculty 
of the pupils GMTs arm at pupil participation and cut down the teachers' dominion 
over the pupils ın the traditional class They aims at helping the learners use the 
language “accurately, fluently and independently” (Mackey, 1976) 


According to Duangrudi K and Suchada N (1984), the following are the 
reasons for using the pair group/group work activities in developing communicative 
skills 


° When the aim of learning a foreign language 1s communication, ıt goes without 
g g guag g 
saying that students should learn to communicate by communication The 
natural pattern of communication involves at least two persons interacting 


° Group work with a task oriented or a goal directed nature creates a need for 
communication 


It provides a context for language learning 


Students learn to cope with elements of ambiguity or unpredictability of the 
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language produced by their peers They have to rely on their linguistic resources 
to come up with the right choice of language as they would do ın real lıfe 
where they communicate with others 


^ Students feel more confident because they have practiced producing the 
language on their own 


© When students are actively involved ın the activities they are getting more 
language input, they will pick up the rule of language use, practice the 
communication strategies and ımprove the accuracy of their language from 
self or peer correction 


° Group work activities minimize tension and anxiety students experience when 
they are told to interact with the teacher or produce language 1n front of their 
class This will increase student's participation and motivation 1n learning 


Instead of the routine skill based division of LSRW, divide the classroom activities 
ın three groups as follows 











Types of exercise Skills involved 
1 Oral work Aural - oral 
2 Comprehension work Listening - Reading 
3 Creative work Speaking - Writing 


wn ECHELLE e e 
B Valli (1998) developed a strategy for 1mproving spoken English skills The 
aural-oral aspects have been given special attention The investigator has sought 
the various techniques available for developing Spoken En glish Skills and tried to 
integrate them to employ them as well, as possible 


Peer Group Teaching to Cope up with the School Level Language 


Though, some schools have a specified medium of instruction, say English, a 
majority of the students are non-English multilinguals Some schools have post 
peer group teaching to cope with the school level language and home level language 
gap, wherein, the notes given by the teacher are virtually translated from one 
medium to another This peer group teaching has many implications More time 1$ 
devoted to medium than message or substance It 1s essential to equip the pupils 
with school languages Peer group teaching and sharing helps to cope up but 1t 
does not seem to be a workable solution Medium and message have to be highly 
intimate 


Single Mode of Presentation to Multiple Modes ın Native Language 


Anshuman Das (1993-94) developed a Computer Assisted Learning Material 
(CALM) through a Hindi Text Editor “Bharti”—designed, developed and 
implemented by Jitendra Kanungo (1992) to cope with the requirement of Hindi 
Medium Rhymes ın different modes, namely, text, text-graphics, text-graphics- 
music for lexicon, analytical understanding, comprehensive understanding and 
LSRW abilities It can also be utilised to cater to the needs of CAI ın Hindi medium 
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Rural and tribal primary school teachers are at an advantageous position than their 
urban counterparts In rural and tribal areas the class of primary pupils 1s very 
often monolingual, whereas ın urban areas it 1s very often multilingual To establish 
communication, an urban primary school teacher needs to know many languages 
Primary school should acculture as many languages as feasible 


An Englısh Medium Teacher Teaching ın Hındi Medium School 


An English Medium literate teacher though having Hindi as home language got 
the first Job placement in a Hindi medium school which in fact was having bilingual 
classes, that 1s, Hindi and English of which, a large majority of the students are of 
Hindi medium students While designing lessons, he took the help of a technical 
dictionary to find the equivalent words in the other medium While teaching, he 
sought the help of bilingual students who would translate from one medium to the 
another The dictations 1f needed were projected 1n parallel language through OHP 
transparencies, black board or orally 


Single Medium of Instruction and Multiple Scripting 


A particular school has a single medium of instruction but the pupils can 
communicate ın any one of the ‘n’ languages or their mix where ‘n’ 1s user defined 
Many problems emerge with respect to establishment of communication and 
evaluation Should there be one single medium of instruction, or multimedia of 
instruction or med1a-mix? Should there be medium wise sections ına class ın a 
school? Should there be dıfferent schools for dıfferent medium, such as Hindi, 
English, Gujarati, Marathi, Kannada, Telugu, and Malayalam? 


Present Status of the Three Language Formula 


Do we still sustain the three language formula? If yes, then at which stage should 
English be introduced 1n our schools? Should it be introduced right at the time of 
first transition from home to school and along with Hindi and regional language? 
Should these languages be introduced simultaneously or sequentially? One school 
of thought suggests that English language be ıntroduced at fifth standard Another 
school insists that even the first standard pupil should be capable of speaking 
English and writing English. It 15 true that 1n the early childhood there 1s no 
inhibition to learning languages Though there may be ınıtıal difficulty due to 
interaction amongst different languages, progressively the discrimination power 
would increase and the symbols and structures get stabilised 


Inter-netting Clusters of Languages 


We perceive different clusters of languages such as Indo-Aryan, Dravıdıan, English, 
Austro-Asiatic, Tibeto-Burman Is Inter-netting amongst these clusters required? 
Should there be interaction within and amongst these clusters or do we have to 
recourse to interpreters and compilers to bridge the gaps I think interaction and 
interpretation have to go on simultaneously Learning of bordering languages such 
as Kannada and Konkan, Hindi and Punjabi, Gujarati and Marathi, Orıya and 
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Bengali ıs a natural phenomenon But the problem ıs how to bridge the gap between 
remote languages The global society can no more afford to live ın isolation 


In this age of technological advancement, a child depends upon many 
learning resources distributed over different media and net works A child has to 
learn many more languages than the three-language formula suggests, such as 
LOGO, BASIC, VISUAL BASIC, JAWA Information technology expects cognitive 
perceptual learning than molecular learning 


Inter-language Strategies 


The acts of composition and communication are solitary and social respectively 
We resent lectures to be solitary Classroom communication may be a combination 
of transfer of language as ıt 1s, translation from one language to another and 
hybridization of different languages Transfer, translation and transcreation may 
be facilitated by a sequence of initiation, bid, nomination, prompt, response and 
follow up Rising, falling, falling and rising tones, stressing, miming, gestures and 
actions work as bridges. If there are blocks to ınter language expression for the 
formulated messages then there 1s a need to expand resources Could explanations 
be done through supportive regional languages ? Could a mix of graphics, visuals 
and music compensate for textual material such as 1n the case of video-vision and 
television ? Every medium has its own language Is message adjustment possible 
for message mediation? The given flow chart (Pandey, P K , 1999) presents how 
we can have Inter-language strategies 
Inter-language strategies 


ENTER 
Formulation of intended 
message (language neutral) 


Seek interlanguage 
Expression 


| 
| Expand resources 














— Satısfactory now? 


Message Adjustment 
Possıble? 
o 


Utter Abandon 
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Concluding Remarks 


Transition from Home Language to School Language can be facilitated 1f suitable 
cope up strategies are evolved or adopted by parents, children, peers, teachers 
and media agencies We can no longer nave the luxury to communicate through 
the home language only We may not be fully successful to switch over to the 
foreign languages But the global society needs to meet the gap between native 
and foreign language, between natural languages and higher levellanguages There 
can be indigenous strategies to meet the gap As the child moves from home to 
preschool, from preschool to primary, from primary to secondary, from secondary 
to tertiary, there needs to be a progressive shift from natural languages to higher 
level languages There are challenges to survival right from pre-primary to 
university level because of differential media access, competence and control 
Media should not superimpose the message Man and message have to be prime 
Media need to be facilitators 


School level language has to be a medium between home and the environ- 
ment In this age of knowledge explosion, media rmplosion and media interaction, 
one has to very carefully choose the school and discipline Different media have 
different languages Different schools have different media of instruction Different 
disciplines have different languages The languages of an art, a science and a com- 
merce student vary How to realise this variation? 


The sociological and economic dimensions of spoken English need to be 
further emphasised ın the context of globalisation, especially for students from 
non-English states who are so highly motivated for trade and commerce and op- 
portunities 1n the West 


Language learning regional or foreign should be joyful rather than imposed 
and superimposed The language learning should be free and natural We need to 
create such a culture ın our schools that instead of multilingual, multi-cultural and 
multi-disciplinary settings they promote healthy acculturation and transcreation 
We need to create suitable environment, settings and evolve new methods so that 
due focus 1s given to all the languages for comprehension, composition and 
expression 


Although communication 1s a social event, language learning 1s a subjec- 
tive personalised affair (Miller George A , 1963) We think the strategies devel- 
oped/adopted and presented above are capable of being utilised and adopted by 
others 


Primary education needs to be decentralised There 1s a need to bridge home 
language and school language More than a socio-political metaphor, it 1s a 
socioeconomic phenomenon More than socioeconomic phenomenon it 15 a mat- 
ter of sharing the responsibilities of decision-making, creation, recreation and 
transcreation Could locally suitable curricula be designed, learning resources 
developed in regional languages and transacted through regional languages ? Even 
for tribal areas the learning resouxces need to be developed ın tribal languages 
Also, 1t is nghly desirable that a parallel language be used to which the tribals 
tend to, as per their wish and will It is highly desirable that the teachers ın the 
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tribal areas be from amongst the tribals A 3-4 day orientation programme for the 
non-tribal teachers does not certify them for teaching ın tribal areas. Such prac- 
tices tf prevalent should be discontinued If required, the qualifications of the 
teachers ın the tribal areas be relaxed 


The fundamental predicament of DPEP, that 1s, bottom-to-top approach 
needs to be appreciated than doubted It 1s true that such an objective cannot be 
realised so fast, particularly, when the top to bottom approach has almost estab- 
lished over years The powers, roles and functions of Block Resource Centres 
(BRCs) and Cluster Resource Centres (CRCs) need to be appreciated 


Some people think that the market value of home language 1s less than that 
of school languages It 1s because the school languages connect the home with the 
environment and the rest of the world But even then home language 1s the base 
language ın relation to the other languages English medium schools are coming 
up like mushrooms It seems that a large majority of the English medium schools 
are not purely English medium Some schools are very rigid with respect to the 
specified medium of instruction Standardisation of a language should not be done 
at the cost of other languages Home language and school language should not be 
conceptualised as discrete entities 


No language can corrupt a child, if the child 1s sensitive to the basic values 
and culture 


Intelligibility 1s a function of interaction of message, medium, mode and 
languages Perhaps no single model of standardisation of languages 1s adequate 
There ıs a need to evolve multiple models of standardisation for rural, urban and 
tribal areas The monolingual and monocultural paradigm should not be superim- 
posed on the multilingual and multi-cultural reality Attempts should be made to 
realise language multiplicity and cultural multiplicity 


Language should be primarily perceived as medium of corhmunication than 
power, politics and market Different cultures have their own languages There 
should be acceptability for both indigenous and adapted 
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IGNOU-UNESCO Chair 


The cherished goals of ‘Education for All’ , ‘Life Long Learning’ and ‘Full Development 
of Potentialities' are yet to be realised We have to leap forth to become a learning 
society 


The challenge seems formidable but 1s achievable, thanks to distance education 
and its effective utilisation of the emerging mass training technologies 


The IGNOU-UNESCO Chair has been conceived as a mechanism to undertake 
critical R&D efforts ın the challenging thrust area of distance teacher education 


Distance Education 


Distance education (DE) has gained a foothold ın our society The time 1s thus ripe to 
sensıtıse and orient the people to overcome traditional limitations and avail of the latest 
technological inputs of distance education 


The Charr ıs a vision of a positive intervention on human development through 
‘teacher development’ 


Teacher Development 


The term ‘teacher’ encompasses the vast community of teachers at various levels 
— primary, secondary, tertiary and professional All over the globe, the teaching 
community 1s the largest organised group involved in the area of human 
development 


The term ‘development’ seeks to sensitise teachers not only ın their role as 
members of a noble profession, but also as members of society 


There 1s a virtual explosion of information technology and a high degree 
of obsolescence of information and knowledge 


Teachers today are finding it increasingly difficult to cope with the emerging 
demands on them ın their work environment The image of the teacher has suffered 
severely due to all these factors ' 


The teacher has to create a conducive environment for learning to learn; 
learning to work, learning to live with others and leaning to be Thus the need to 
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evolve suitable strategies to strengthen the requisite skills 


: There 1s an acute shortage of qualified and trained teachers at all levels 
The problem ıs not unique to India alone but ıs common to most developing 
countries especially ın the SAARC region Any attempt in the direction of distance 
teacher education can be useful d 

Distance Teacher Education 


The IGNOU-UNESCO Chair has been specifically envisaged to initiate and 
successfully guıde/lead all efforts ın the area of teacher education through dıstance 
mode by provıdıng crıtıcal ınputs 


The Chaır started its activities by initiating efforts ın undertaking research, 
organising seminars, evolving new practical strategies, developing policy papers, 
creating databases, and many such similar activities for improving the quality of 
teaching-learning processes 


Strategies 


The Chair 1s a big idea but a small structure As a nodal mechanism for distance teacher 
education ın the SAARC region, the UNESCO Charr collaborates with institutions and 
ındıvıduals for the empowerment of teachers 


The Chair has evolved a fourfold strategy (1) MoU-guided tasks, (2) Peer-perceived 
tasks, (3) Ground-directed tasks and (4) Systemic-required tasks. Research and other 
activities are being undertaken 1n different areas of distance teacher education 


° Need Assessment 

° Studies. Structures and Components 
° Preparing Plans 

? Process Studies 

° Media and Inter-activity 

° Programming 

° Collaboration and Networking 
° Research 

°  Fmancing 


The UNESCO Chaır plays its leadership role through institutional twining of 
teacher education institutions and fraternal UNESCO Chairs 


The Chair f 


"The Chair conceived through a MoU between UNESCO & IGNOU became operational 
ın October 1997 ın the School of Education, IGNOU The Chair draws its strength 
from the IGNOU faculty and the expertise drawn from other universities and institutions 
across the country The Advisory Committee of the Chair, with the Vice-Chancellor of 
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IGNOU at its head, comprises renowned educationists drawn from government 
organisations, universities and other educational bodies, like NCTE, NCERT, NIEPA, 
UNESCO, UNDP and UNICEF The Advisory Committee meets twice a year to advise 
on, and to review the completed and ongoing activities of the Chair 


The Rationale 


The location of the Chair ın IGNOU 1s unique and significant with a long-term 
vision ıt strengthens and adds a new dimension to the area of Teacher Education 
and Teacher Training concerns throughout the globe 


Teacher Education cannot be a single-shot affair, but ıs a continuous lifelong 
learning process It cannot be initiated by individuals, institutions, or events alone 
Only long-term structural design and adjustments would legitimise the cause 


The UNESCO Chair has to face this challenge of using the distance mode, 
against this background, for distance teacher education 


Goals 

° Undertake R&D activities 

° Formulate policy papers/concept papers 
° Document innovations . 
° Share experiments/experiences/programs 
° Develop networks 

?  Organise seminar/workshops 

In Search of Collaborators 


The IGNOU-UNESCO Chair believes that "there cannot be an armchair approach 
for understanding the 1ssues of distance teacher education The solution for an 
in-depth understanding of problems lies ın active collaboration from diverse group 


Our Mission 
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Task ahead..... 


About half a century ago, we the people of India had taken a vow through our 
constitution that free and compulsory education will be provided to all children 
up to 14 years of age within a period of 10 years from 1950 Since then determined 
efforts have been made towards the achievement of this goal Over the years there 
has been impressive increase ın the number of institutions as well as enrolment 
and retention. In the National Policy on Education (NPE), 1986 with revised 
modification ın 1992, we had resolved to achieve the goal of universalisation of 
primary education by theturn ofthe century emphasising on three aspects- 
universalisation of access and enrolment, universalisation of retention up to 14 


years of age, and a substantial improvement ın the quality of education 


Despite our efforts, we have been able to achieve 52% of literacy Now the 
question arises, can we achieve this goal by 2000 AD? 


With the help of innovations and alternative strategies, such as desegre- 
gated target settings and decentralised micro-planning, strengthening the alterna- 
tive channels of schooling, introducing minimum levels of learning, Improving 
physical facilities through operation blackboard scheme, establishing linkages be- 
tween programs of early childhood care and education, primary education and 
adult literacy, priority in the education of the girls, disadvantaged and out of school 
children, restructuring the teacher training programs using the distance mode, ın- 
troducing the midday meal program, handing over primary education to village 
panchayats, availing external financial support for basic education, ıt seems that 
we may overcome the shortcomings and inadequacies and achieve the goal ın near 
future These interventions cover the complete spectrum of education Even then 


we have not fully succeeded ın our promise of elementary education Why? 


Another question that comes to the mind 1s, whether or not, the ongoing 
elementary education can accelerate quality of life attained through increased 
amenities We want to know whether the ideas of sustainable development as 
conceived by World Summit at Rio (1992), Multidimensional social development 
in social summit at Copenhagen (1995), and the human development as conceived 
by UNDP and World Bank are practicable How do we find these links? Further, 
how do we know 1f sustainable development or social development, or human 
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development can lead to human happiness? How can the ongoing education fulfill 
the universal longing for human happiness and a corresponding search for a better 


quality of life? 


How can teachers play their role for attaining human happiness? Having 
examined the strength of this 1dea, we ought to know what specific steps are to be 
taken by our teachers What will be the emerging needs of teachers 1n this sce- 
nario? Professional needs of the elementary school teachers ın our country have 
been a trainer-centred activity and it ıs the trainer who alone determines the ob- 
Jectives, contents, duration of the training without taking an account of what 1s 
actually happening at the grassroots It leads to a wide gap between what 1s actu- 
ally required and what 1s being imparted and ultımately makes the training pro- 
grams irrelevant and unrealistic However, recent years have witnessed a progres- 
sive change in the perception of trainers regarding the identifications of the 
professional and pedagogical needs of elementary school teacher's so as to empower 
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them for playing this new role 
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Modern civilization, which 1s becoming increasingly technologi- 
cal, tends to concentrate on a limited order of truth It accepts the 
scientifically verifiable as the only basis for action Some scientists 
and technicians who have emerged as the leaders of our age speak of 


man as a purely mechanical, material being, a creature made up of 


automatic reflexes They emphasize the more earthly propensities 
of men and women They seem to be blind to the higher sanctity 
which lives in man Those who are born ın this age feel the loss of 
faith, they are the spiritually displaced, they are the culturally up- 
rooted, they are the traditionless The only hope for man is a spir- 
ıtual recovery, the realization that he 1s an unfinished animal and his 
goal ıs the Kingdom of God which is latent in him ‘All epochs domi- 
nated by belief, ın whatever shape, have radiance and bliss of their 
own and bear fruit for their people as well as for posterity All ep- 
ochs over which unbelief, in whatever form, maintains its miserable 
victory are ignored by posterity, because nobody likes to tug his life 
out over sterile things ' Few people would deny the truth of this state- 
ment of Goethe or that this 1s an age of unbelief It 1s an age not so 
much unlit by belief as lacking the very capacity to believe The 
modern community, as a community, has lost ıts sense of the 
relatedness of things There 1s a void today ın men's minds which 
dogmatic religions are unable to fill When the old gods, the old 
varieties, the old values are fading, when life itself has become dim 
and its very forms are stiffening, there are always some intense na- 
tures to whom ıt 1s intolerable that there should not already be new 
and greater faiths in sight We are too profoundly religious to be 


able to endure this precarious predicament 


- Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 


An excerpt from the broadcast address 
for the Bi-centennial celebrations of the 
Columbia University 1n October, 1954 





Europe, throughout the centuries except for the last few genera- 
tions, has been the scene of major religious conflicts and consequently 
of terrible wars So also other parts of the world On the whole, 
India has been free from religious conflicts, because it had a certain 
philosophic outlook of “live and let live" We accepted religions 
coming there from outside Christianity came to India ın the first 
century of the Christian era long before ıt went to Europe and ıt 
established itself peacefully, without conflict The Zoroastrians came 
to India from Iran when they were pushed out by the Muslims The 
Jews came about the first century They established themselves qui- 
etly and there was no trouble And so various people have come to 
India from outside and been established India has stood for this 
kind of peaceful co-existence between different sets of ideas and 
different faiths It 1s a continuation of that idea that makes up put 
forward the ideal of peaceful co-existence ın the world today It does 
not mean surrendering anything which we hold dear It does not mean 


trying to impose our will on others either Such as approach will 
help to develop a world free of conflicts, except, may be, friendly 
conflicts in the realm of the mind Therefore, I do not see any diffi- 
culty in the Soviet Union and the United States, as other countries, 


arriving at the stage of peaceful co-existence, each country, no doubt, 
influencing the other not by fierce arguments and denunciations but 


by actually living its own life 


- Jawahar Lal Nehru 


An excerpt from the address delivered at the 
collegiate Council of United Nations, New York 
on November 11, 1961 
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The Millennium Message 


Perspectives In Education (PIE) wishes a very bright and prosperous New Year 2000 to all 
its readers and well wishers 


On such an occasion. one cannot help travelling down the memory lane Exactly 
15 years ago, our Founder Editor, Prof M B Buch conceived the idea of starting an 
educational journal that could cater to the needs of workers at all levels in the field of 
education After having toyed with many ideas and forms of Journal, he decided to bring 
out a kind of Journal that would address a heterogeneous audience, as education being a 
field of integration of several disciplines The title and the policy statement on the back of 
cover page say itall During his tenure, he meticulously built up PIE by both attracting a 
good clientele of readers and contributors of the international repute 


It gives us a great pleasure on this auspicious day to realise that PIE is entering 
the 16th year uninterrupted with the goodwill and cooperation of the readers and the 
contribution from national and international writers It is indeed no mean achievement 
The solid foundation that Prof Buch built is getting strengthened while it enters the next 
millennium 


There is no gainsaying that with all it's limited resources PIE has been Striving to 
present fresh thinking that emerges on the horizon of the vast globe at different levels in 
the field of education—whether it is in the form of Trend and Issues, Research, 
Communication and/or Reviews Although tts main focus has been on the issues and 
problems of developing countries, it has kept its door open for the thoughts and ideas 
coming from the developed countries so that cross fertilization of philosophy of life and 
cultural norms provides a universal reference to the readers Therefore, the thrust has 
been to evolve evolving and revolutionary thinking in the academic scenario existing ata 
particular time Thus, PIE strives to ensure to percolate and disseminate the fresh and 
revolutionary ideas that may open up that vista of knowledge which can help the readers 
ın achieving the heights of excellence in the potentialities within For as Is said 


No one can predict what heights you soar, 
Even you will not know, until you spread your wings 


The start of the millennium seems to be auspicious for the Journal We would like to thank 
Ms Saloshini Muthayan of South Africa for giving us a surprise by presenting to SERD a 
handsome gift amounting to Rs 13000/- We also would like to put on record a generous 
offer of Mr Kashyap Joshi, a young advocate of Bharuch, to let us use his Internet—e- 
mall —hub for communication anywhere ın the world Indeed they have helped us spread 
our wings and soar higher and higher and | \ 
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The Next Millennium Motto of Our Education: 
To be Y2K-bugged by Scientific Temper 


For far too long, the central focus of the Indian culture has been on faith against reason, especially 
religion Rather ours ıs a fatalıstıc attitude to life and life's problem This ıs typical Indian in the sense 
It cuts across caste, creed, religion, gender and ancestry of the believer We are believer and not 
questioners, we are followers and not forerunners, we are spectators and not thesprans, and most 
of all we are imprudent and not sagacious If we were otherwise—at the drop of hat, we would not 
rush for solutions of our problems to God, such as praying to deity before exam, starting a new job/ 
enterprise, taking over any 'ship.—ncluding the premier To round it up and put it succinctly, we 
certainly would not have been regressing into dark ages of creating Satis There Is no gainsaying 
that this pro-God attitude is recklessly pervading each and every aspect of our life One is aghast 
to glance through the vernacular papers filled with such obsolete notions day in and day out, with 
huge facsimiles of demigods, constantly preaching—brainwashing is a better word—blind faith 
with unmatched artistry and skills Unfortunately, presently all evidence indicates that these demigods 
are winning the race in all fields, especially in politics, which goes against the very fabnc of our plural 
society which ts the doubtless the most frightening sign of a decaying society without even having 
reached a semblance of normal life, leave alone an affluent one 


No, we cannot afford to step in the next millennium with such an indiscreet attitude If we 
do, we will be among the most doomed people not only in world but in the sense of time and space, 
that is living in the past with no future We need to look at life more pragmatically, more rationally, 
more intelligently and, most of all, more scientifically As it has been amply demonstrated by 
innumerable studies in the animal world, there are explorers who constantly strive for stnking a 
path different from the one being followed (or was followed by their ancestors), with an uncanny 
instinct to survive and perpetuate their own race In the birthplace of the greatest of all 
environmentalists, Mahavir Jain, we do not ever explore ‘whys’ of many a happening In our 
environment because religiously we take them for granted, without ever questioning as to why itis 
so A few who dare to ask ‘why-type’ questions are labeled as abnormal by parents, teachers, 
demigods as they believe that they, the chosen ones, have the answer to every thing and young 
ones are stupid and unintelligent to raise them It is not surprising for they honestly believe and 
vehemently argue that their prophets have all answers written in their scriptures and those are 
ageless and spaceless They also argue that the most advanced modern knowledge in mathematics 
and science—even about fission and fusion, leave alone less precise sciences)—existed thousands 
(some say millions or billions) of years ago and the poor West is wasting time in re-researching All 
the West has to do is to refer to their time-honoured texts 


This is indeed not the attitude that will place India in any advantageous position in a 
flercely competitive world that 1s bugged with acquiring and monopolising New Knowledge Indian 
must change the mind-set about how the phenomena work There is no alternative to leaning to 
explore, learning to hypothesise, learning to see relationship between things and happenings 
around, to accumulate New Knowledge about our own environment ceaselessly in home, in 
school, in college, in factory, in business, in clinics/hospitals, in legislatures ust about any and 
every place with a view to finding the answers to those 'why-type' questions No, let us not accept 
what Is not testable, verifiable, repeatable or reproducible, even if it ts about the existence of God 
or, as silly a question as, nonexistence of self Yes, let us be y2k-bugged by scientific temper 


Perspectives 1n Education 
ek Bub d ISSUES AND TRENDS 


Knowledge-construction and Media- 
pedagogy 


B.K. PASSI 


The author attempts to elucidate here the relationship between knowledge- 
construction and media-pedagogy and us usefulness for new curriculum designs 


Concerns 


Questions such as these bother me whenever I confront issues of curricular 
framework for distance education, including those of distance teacher education I 
think one should ask the following four questions from the point of view of the 
learner? I am sure that the nature of the questions will change as a result of the 
answers This change will automatically demand a complete alternation of the mind- 
sets of open-education providers 


1 


Does knowledge-construction involve processes of subjectivity and 
components of affective domain? Let us reword this question "Is knowledge 
objective or subjective?" 


Do media play a neutral role and employ objective principles for instructional 
operations? 


How does media-specific-pedagogy play its role ın instructional processes? 


How do media play their role 1n information delivery (I have avoided 
knowledge delivery)? 


How do I, as a learner, create personal meanings ın my process of knowledge 


construction? The knowledge will thus become a personal affair 


How dol, as a learner, create an access to the media and use the principles of 
media in my choice of tools? Will media principles play neutral roles for my 
learning activities (not instructional operations)? 


How does media-specific-pedagogy play its role in learning-processes (not 
instructional processes)? 


How do media play their role in knowledge-creation (knowledge- 
construction) and information delivery (I have avoided knowledge delivery)? 


Knowledge-construction 


Epistemological Implications 


Let us understand the epistemological implications of some of the selected issues 
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Let us understand the common sense meaning of epistemology We find that 
epistemology 1s a branch of philosophy that studies knowledge Epistemology 
attempts to answer basic questions about the nature of knowledge, and also the 
process of knowledge-construction History of the development of epistemology 
shows that the meanings of epistemology have changed with times The 
philosophers of yore believed that knowledge was absolute, universal and 
objective Over the years, ‘empiricism’ and ‘rationalism’ have become popular 
processes for constructing knowledge Later, the pragmatic approach to knowledge 
emerged in the shape of ‘logical positivism’ And, soon, we started hearing about 
models of subjective problem-solving 


Constructivism 


A radical viewpoint emerged in the form of constructivism This approach assumes 
that all knowledge 1s built by the learner In fact, it asserts that all knowledge 1s 
the outcome of individual personal processes Knowledge gets constructed in the 
mind of learner Knowledge-construction may not be liner Objective transmission 
of knowledge from one mind to another does not take place in a simplistic manner 
There 1s nothing like given knowledge neither objective empirical facts, nor 1nborn 
cognitive structures which can be used for packing the knowledge Individuals 
create coherence on the bases of their personal experiences ‘Social constructivism’ 
goes beyond this view This group believes that social consensus plays its role ın 
knowledge-construction This lead to the vital question What are the implications 
of such views for distance education ? 


Ground-theory of Knowledge 


Knowledge grows in quantum and evolves over time If the ground-theory of 
knowledge 1s the basic process within the framework of constructivism than we 
would find multiple, independent, and sometimes contradictory substances of 
knowledge. We may encounter multiple criteria of knowledge We might discover 
multiple approaches to epistemology We may synthesize the traditional and less 
traditional views of knowledge to work out a pattern of distance pedagogy where 
all conventional and modern thinking about epistemology merges 


Knowledge Media 


In 1995, Eisenstadt introduced the ıdea of ‘Knowledge Media’ He argues that 
teaching also, and especially teaching through the media, often starts from an 
impoverished view of what knowledge is ‘Now, is knowledge the answer to what 
fits into CD-ROMs, what ““sıts” on a file server, or what "travels" down the 
information highway?’ Most emphatically not! Knowledge ıs an emergent property 
which transcends the fixed-size-and-space concepts of media and information, 
Just as it transcends the notion that you can impart it to students by ‘‘filling” 
them up from the teacher's “vessel”? Knowledge 1s a dynamic process, a vibrant, 
living thing, resting on shared assumptions, beliefs, complex perceptions, 
sophisticated, yet sometimes crazy logic, and with the ability to go beyond the 
information given “Knowledge” 1s the correct abstraction for describing what 
people communicate to one another “Content” 1s not 
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Media Characteristics 
Special Characteristics of Media 


Each medium has its unique structure and unique characteristics Thís uniqueness 
of media generates particularized functions A particular medium has a 
particularized pedagogy Let us take up the example of introducing textbooks for 
the instructional process A textbook represents organized knowledge through 
accepted symbols Thus intervention has influenced the status of the teacher who 
previously used to be the provider of all Prior to the emergence of textbooks, the 
teacher was the only source of knowledge The textbook has reduced the over- 
arching monopoly of oral pedagogy The skills of reading and writing thus received 
new and added attention along with speaking and listening skills. The ordinary 
textbooks however, excluded blind learners from the educational scenario In fact, 
we should know that later brailled and audio textbooks were introduced to 
overcome the limitations of ordinary textbooks The exclusive learning objectives 
of memorization have now to accommodate the additional objectives of critical 
analysis and reflections We may appreciate the fact that one could conduct analysis 
and reflections in pre-textbook pedagogy The important point for us to focus on 
1s that the overemphasis of memory 1s cut to size Similarly, many more pedagogical 
principles can be listed 


We have to understand that each tool has its own pedagogy and tool- 
specific procedures developed to use ıt We should be looking for an interface 
between tool-specific-pedagogy and subject-structures We are aware of the fact 
that each subject has its own discipline structure A given subject organizes its 
knowledge structure ın ıts own manner Each subject develops its concepts, 
principles, and generalizations ın a very unique fashion For example, methods 
of observations used in geography may not be relevant ın mathematics The 
methods of historical analysis may not be useful ın the disciplines of languages 
Thus, subject-pedagogy depends upon the nature of the subject The nature of 
the subject further depends upon the substance of the subyect and the special 
methodology of constructing the knowledge of the subject We should be clear 
that we are talking about specific-methods of researching ın specific disciplines 
We are talking about the specific substance of each of the disciplines We ought 
to, therefore, understand the specific pedagogy of the respective media We shall 
therefore have to explore the special characteristics of the tools of the media for 
delivery systems In order to design instructional systems, one should have a 
deeper understanding of the above mentioned four components—subject 
substance, subject research method, specific media characteristics, and media 
specific pedagogy 


Pedagogy of Knowledge Media . 


Media have been using gestures, 1mages, symbols, voice, etc for expression and 
communication Knowledge media have undertaken a long journey, a Journey 
where milestones like oral expression, written language, print formations, radio/ 
TV broadcasting, and global hyper medium have played their roles 1n may ways 
ın every sphere of lıfe Information media have influenced areas of recreation 
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and education They have also influenced areas of culture 

Table 1: Media Shapes Knowledge and Culture 

(Adapted from the work of Simon, Buckingam and Shum) 


Media Knowledge Culture 

Oral "You know only what you can recall", | Intellectually conservative, prominence 
knowledge 1s dramatized, repetitive, of ritual and story telling wisdom 
concrete, situated, participatory associated with people 


personal, historically fragile 





























Written Not restricted to human memory limita- | Primacy of mind over emotions, 
tions, abstract, decontextualized, and contemplative tradition 
reproducible 

Print Infinitely reproducible, objective and Scientific rationalism, development of 
precise, indexical, referenceable highly linguistic/literacy styles 

Radio/TV | Instantaneously accessible, sound-bite | Expects knowledge and opinions on tap, 
sized, image based, passively absorbed, | beginning to lose meaning in the data 
increasingly packed and filtered 

Hyper-media| Transient (digital), changeable, Information-rich (knowledge-rich, wisdom 

Global perspectivised, inter-linked, open-ended -1.ch), loss of liner modes of 


dynamic, public not private breadth at | loss of linear model of history 


expense of depth 


Table 1 shows that with the change of media, the nature of knowledge, 
knowledge-construction, patterns of delivery of knowledge, and its impact upon 
culture get transformed from stage to stage Knowledge transformed itself from 
"concrete, situated, participatory, personal, historically fragile’ to ‘transient 
(digital), changeable, perspectivized, inter-linked, open-ended, dynamic, public 
not private, breadth at the expense of depth" The simple face-to-face oral 
delivery mechanisms got transformed to global Hyper-media delivery without 
any delay With the latter mechanism, the same message without any loss of 
quality and delay ıs present simultaneously everywhere It is a paradigm where 
equivalence 1s available over time, space and quality 


The oral medium culture was having a fervor of intellectual conservatism, 
prominence of ritual and story-telling, and wisdom was associated with people 
This got transformed to information-rich, to knowledge-rich, and to wisdom- 
rich cultures We lost the dominance of linear modes of reasoning We began to 
prefer joint interplays of left-right brains through integrated systems of thinking 
We also lost linear models of history Instead, started looking for holistic patterns 
of behaviors 


An example will illustrate the evolving path of media and concomitant 
roles Let us imagine the period when textbooks were introduced in schools A 
lot of people were expressing apprehensions and fears all around The popular 
image of teachers holding encyclopedic knowledge was substituted by the power 
of books In fact, the roles of teachers were modified from mere teaching to 
teaching-cum-writing textbooks The emphasis from verbal interaction between 
the teacher and the students got shifted to reading-writing of textbooks The 
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pedagogical focus shifted from memorızıng facts to reasoning and higher order 
of thınkıng Emphasis shifted from listening-speaking skills replaced by analytical- 
synthetic understanding There were many more implications of this innovation 
called the printed word (books) 


Principles of Media 


Apart from the general characteristics, many of us believe that media have certain 
special characteristics We have to, discern cautiously their features and 
characteristics and study their 1mpact upon special groups Once cannot follow 
an omnibus approach of using any media anywhere An inappropriate use of 
media can have a backlash effect Media can act ın a biased fashion Media can 
even distort the objectives We know that many people consider medium as 
message We may invest scarce financial resources and create more problems for 
the society at large Adverse outcomes can happen inadvertently Sometimes, we 
may not be able to control the outcomes Hence, media tools have to be used with 
careful thought, extreme sensitivity, and adequate planning These tools of 
technology should extend their access to education for the general population, 
and be used in particular for the training of the knowledge-deficient groups The 
unreached, the 1solated and those who have been ignored for too long must be 
attended to on a priority basis We should, therefore, choose pro-poor (not in 
terms of money but in terms of knowledge deficiency) technologies One must 
thoroughly understand the medium before using ıt We may, perhaps, lay equal 
emphasis on low cost indigenous systems of knowledge technology One should 
have a knowledge about the inherent and implicit characteristics of media 


Principles of Technology 


In this context, Neil Postman (1996) has asserted that technologies have their 
biases and strengths The author has listed eleven principles in favour of this point 
as given below 


(1) All technological change 1s a Faustian bargains For every advantage a 
new technology offers, there 1s always a corresponding disadvantage The 
advantages and disadvantages of new technologies are never distributed 
evenly among the population This means every new technology benefits 
some and harms others 


(u) Embedded in every technology, there ıs a powerful idea, sometimes two or 
three powerful 1deas 


(ur) | Like language itself, a technology predisposes us to favor and value certain 
perspectives and accomplishments and to subordinate others 


(iv) Every technology has a philosophy which is given expression ın how the 
technology makes people use their minds, 1n what it makes us do with our 
bodies; ın how 1t codifies the world, ın which of our senses 1t amplifies, ın 
which of our emotional and intellectual tendencies 1t disregards 


(v) Anew technology usually makes war against an old technology It competes 
with it for time, attention, money, prestige, and a "world-view" 
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(vi) Technological-change 1s not additive, rather ıt 1s ecological A new 
technology does not merely add something, it changes everything 


(vi) Because of the symbolic forms in which information 1s encoded, different 
technologies have different intellectual and emotional biases 


(vit). Because of the accessibility and speed of their information, different 
technologies have different political biases 


(ix) Because of their physical form, different technologies have different sensory 
biases 


(x) Because of the conditions in which we attend them, different technologies 
have different social biases 


(x1) Because of their technical and economic structure, different technologies 
have different content biases 


We have undertaken a close scrutiny of all these eleven principles All these 
principles have their pedagogical implications The principles can be divided 
into three categories The first four principles can be called philosophical 
principles The second set of principles called technology-interplay principles 
represent the fifth and sixth The third set of principles are related to specific bias 
producing principles The five categories of biases are intellectual and emotional 
biases, political biases, social biases, sensory biases, and content biases We have 
to be alert and conscious of the ever present implicit undercurrents 


Since tools cannot operate by themselves, the media-specific pedagogy 
would have to be selected As an illustration, let us take up the example of the 
new pedagogy of using computers in school learning It is a medium where as we 
know the computers have taken over the control of learning from the teachers 
and handed over to the learners The providers of information have thus taken a 
back seat, with the learners in the driving seat. The learners are monitoring the 
learning interactions The learners are in command The controls on the substance 
of learning, space of learning, pace of learning and also the context of learning 
are ın the hands of the learners even-though they are isolated and distributed all 
around New relationships between teachers, learners, and computers are 
emerging It appears as though while staying back 1n their homes or workplace 
of some other place, the computers are helping the learners to learn even when 
the traditional teacher 1s not present 


To illustrate this point further, the other day, while the Vice-President of 
NIIT was explaining the possibilities of self-learning through computers, he 
described an experrment of learning behavior of children living 1n a slum of 
Delhi conducted by NIIT It was found that the slum children learned Internet- 
browsing by unsupervised self-efforts He further researched into thus learning 
feat and discovered that the children played a few pro-active-tricks Apart from 
trial and error, these learners identified a local boy Nathulal of that very slum 
(as a surrogate teacher), who was working as a peon 1n an office where computers 
were installed This peon-boy became "the grand-teacher" of the enthusiastic slum- 
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learners, who were learning browsing on a computer installed by NIIT The 
researchers asserted, as a result of this experience that young children can learn 
new things through their own efforts, and further they have the capacity to teach 
what they have learned to their elders including teachers This experiment has 
turned the tables upside-down and the young learners have become the "teachers 
of teachers" This has truly created a new environment 


In thts new environment of self-learning, the hierarchical relationship 
between the teacher and the taught has melted into "relationships of equality" 
In fact, the children and the teachers have acquired a new sense of camaraderie 
The computers have introduced a humanizing effect in a situation that was 
predominantly impersonal and bureaucratic Is this not interesting phenomenon? 
How do we use these findings for a new pedagogy of cooperative learning? 
Accordingly, how do we design new support systems for creating friendly 
environments? Let us extend ıt further to the four pillars of learning—learning to 
learn, learning to be, learning to do, and learning to live together 


Conclusions 


— Knowledge paradigms based on the principles of post-posıtıvısm should 
become the base of currıculum designs 


— Technologies are here, there and every where—reaching far and wide These 
technologies can reduce the unit cost of communication These technologies 
are becoming the driving force of "knowledge-based" societies all over 
the globe One should know the media-details ın terms of their features 
and pedagogical principle while designing instructional systems 


— Inthe area of staff development, technology can provide quality training 
at a faster speed, at a cheaper rate, at chosen places, at convenient times 
for larger masses, with untiring repetitions and continuities One can now 
reach the otherwise unreached groups 


— All these years, technology was used to learn better Now it 1s time that we 
should learn to use the new technology better for our own individual 
benefits 
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people's ınvolvement ın management 1s ensured at all levels, 1e school, school 
complex, block, district, state and central levels 1n one form or the other The 
participation of Panchayati Raj bodies has to be systematically provided in 
management of schools from the village to the district level Moreover, an effective, 
not just symbolic, representation of women, the SCs, the STs and other weaker 
sections needs to be given at all levels of school management for promoting equity 
Both procedural equity and distributive equity require systematic attention at all 
levels of school management Thus only would be promoted the cause of equity 
and concern for people's [participation 1n education and make a case for school- 


based management in the long run 
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School-based Management: Issues of Equity 
and Community Participation in the Case of 
India 


KAMESHWAR CHOUDHARY 


In the age of globalisation today, we witness a general trend of decentralisation 
of educational management with varying degrees down to the school level in 
both the developed and the developing countries There is emerging a guası- 
market in education This has serious ımplıcatıons for equity and community/ 
people's participation in education, especially for the deprived sections of society 


The paper is divided into three parts to examine the issues of equity and 
community participation with regard to school-based management in India. First, 
it presents the conceptual framework explicating the concepts of school-based 
management, equity, and community participation in education Secondly, it gives 
a descriptive picture of the policies and programmes of management of school 
education enunciated under the National Policy on Education-1986 (NPE) in 
this matter Finally, it reaches some conclusions and makes certain broad 
suggestions in this connection 


Introduction 


Management emerged as a discipline of study rather recently 1n academics 
However, ıt has made great strides ın 1ts applications ın business and industry 
Its application has also begun ın the domain of education Short training courses 
are offered 1n educational management by some apex national bodies for 
educational administrations 1n India. The M S University of Baroda 1s planning 
to launch a full-fledged masters' degree course 1n educational management for 
the first time 1n the country 


In the age of globalisation today, there 1s witnessed a general international 
trend of decentralisation of educational management and administration. with 
varying degrees down to the school level both 1n the developed and developing 
countries The State 1s retreating from the public space to make room for the 
market forces 1n education There 1s gradually emerging a quasi-market 1n 
education at the school level, including elementary education This has serious 
implications for equity ın education despite the talk of increasing community 
participation 1n this connection 


The paper is divided into three parts to analyse the issues of equity and 
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community participation with regard to school-based management in the country 
The first section presents the conceptual framework, the second section discusses 
the policies and programmes regarding management of school education, with 
an eye on the issues of equity and participation, enunciated under the National 
Policy on Education-1986 (NPE) The final section arrives at certain conclusions 
and makes some broad suggestions ın relation to the issues concerned 


Conceptual Framework 


Management is generally regarded as the specific instrument of an enterprise 
used for attaining positive results It 1s geared to rationalise decisions, optimise 
resource allocation and utilisation, and to improve the yield and efficiency of 
any given system (UNESCO, 1984,72) It arms at the effective achievement of 
given or predetermined objectives and goals set by an enterprise or a system It 1s 
seen as a social process designed to ensure the cooperation, participation, 
intervention and involvement of people both inside and outside an enterprise to 
attarn the set objectives 


It 1s generally recognised that the management process comprises four 
stages—planning, organisation, direction and control Several functions are 
involved in each of these stages The important ones ın this matter are decision- 
makıng on the basis of alternative courses of action, problem-solving, human 
relations and communication to make the concerned people convinced of the 
validity of the course of action and elicit their active participation ın carrying at 
out, and finally 1nformation which ts regarded as the most essential element for 
managerial effectiveness 


School-based Management 


The advocacy of offering greater autonomy to schools in management of education 
has been quite forceful since mid-eighties at both international and national levels 
It 1s held that a school in possession of its own decision-making would provide 
better quality education than a school run by a state bureaucracy This view has 
been endorsed by many governments and their agencies, like the USA's Carnegie 
Task Force (1986), Organisation for Economic and Cultural Development (1987), 
the English Education Reform Act (1988), the New Zealand Pıcot Report (1988), 
and the Australian Karmel Report (1973) 


In fact, the march towards decentralised school management in several 
countries has been parallel to other public services by a similar development of 
‘quasi-markets’, the term being widely used for a form of public sector 
organisation characterised by the separation of purchaser from provider to make 
costs transparent and to sumulated competition Opinions are highly divided on 
this at the 1deological level The right-wing or neo-liberal theorists regard the 
development of quasi-markets as a superior alternative to inefficient public sector 
bureaucracy Nonetheless, the retreat from providing public services, as ın denyıng/ 
curtailing responsibility for school resourcing decisions, 1s seen from a neo-Marxist 
or critical perspective as aimed to sustain and reinforce capitalist production by 
reducing the demands of public welfare provision on company profits and private 
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sector surplus and aiding ın producing the kind of labour force needed by capitalist 
employers The pluralists view this development as a reflection of the interaction 
of different interests, such as the parental interests getting stronger through political 
action 


It ıs found that the term 'school-based management? is quite popular ın 
North America Other terms used for this are site-based management (especially 
in the USA), delegated or devolved management, school autonomy, and local 
management of schools (ın England) All these terms refer to decentralısed school 
management There are defınıtıons gıven to the term school-based management, 
though with varying emphasis on its different aspects David (1989) defines 
school-based management as autonomy plus participatory decision-making 
According to her, its two major constituents are 


(G) Increasing school autonomy through some combinations of site budgetary 
control and relief from constraining rules and regulations, and 


(1) sharing the authority to make decisions with teachers, and sometimes with 
parents, students and other community members (cited ın Levacu, 1995 3) 


So, the increase ın school autonomy ts seen in financial] and administrative 
matters The participatory decision-making 1s reflected mainly at the ıntra-school 
level Nonetheless, it requires certain degree of involvement of parents, students 
and other community members The focus 1s on teacher empowerment through 
shifting more decision-making to the school level This situation 1s regarded as 
closer to the local management of schools 1n the USA. 


The definition offered by Cladwell (1990) differs ın emphasis It focuses 
on decentralised resource allocation within centrally set parameters rather than 
participatory decision-making In his words 


School-site or school-based management are all approaches to the 
management of public schools or systemic private schools wherein there 
ıs significant and consistent decentralisation to the school level of 
authority to make decisions related to the allocation of resources, with 
resources defined broadly to include knowledge, technology, power, 
material, people, time and money The school remains accountable to a 
central authority for the manner ın which resources are allocated (cited ın 
Levacu, 1995 4) 


So, there 1s decentralisation of decision-making authority ın which the school 
has a wide domain to operate However, the accountability of school 1s retained 
with the State/Centre and not with the school body or the (local) communıty at 
large This 1s said to be the characteristic feature of the school management in 
England In both the definitional versions, the participation of local community 
remains at the periphery despite decentralisation of decision-making pushed down 
to the school level management 


However, there are three key constituent elements which emerge 1n regard 
to the school-based management The variations ın the combinations of these 
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elements would help us appreciate the different forms which school-based 
management would reflect ın different situations The three key elements 
identified by Levacu (1995 4) are (1) the stakeholders to whom decision-making 
power and responsibility are decentralised, (11) the management domains over 
which decentralised power can be exercised, the main ones being resources 
including finance, staff, and the curriculum, (111) the form of regulation which 
control what the local decision-makers have discretion over and how they are 
held to account for their decisions and actions Another important element which 
could be added ın the scheme here 1s—to who the school management is 
accountable, e g , the state, local community, owner of school, and the self 
Inclusion of this element would enable us to bring both state run/aided and private 
schools 1n the ambit of the schema 


Equity and Community Participation 


There are broadly two contrasting views on the equity implications of school- 
based management as a result particularly of growth of market/quasi-market 1n 
education The issue ın question 1s, whether or not certain kinds of education 
markets would effect a more equitable distribution of educational resources than 
planned provision The arguments made by those on the right seem to reflect a 
desert-based definition of equity and those on the left a need-based definition 

The Desert-based view of equity holds that goods (say education) should be 
distributed according to merit or desert. This 1s considered vital to the healthy 
and proper functioning of a market economy as It 1s believed to give incentive to 
individuals for behaving ın productive ways In addition, the operation of market 
principle in education 1s said to offer increased choice and diversity Neo-liberal 
proponents of the market argue that al] students will benefit from the improvements 
in standard which greater diversity and competition can produce The ‘deserving’ 
poor who are characterised as aspiring, thrifty, industrious and respectable would 
benefit as they take interest ın their children's education Yes, the ‘undeserving’ 
poor, regarded as lazy and to be happy to "sponge off" the welfare state would not 
benefit as they do not care about education and allow their children to be truant 
and become habitual young offenders That 1s, the market would reward the 
“deserving” and penalise the "undeserving" and thus lead to social distribution of 
education according to choice and motivation The underlying assumption ts that 
“families will be differentially positioned of need" (Gewirtr, Ball and Bow, 
1995 11) The allocation procedure of the market is seen as procedurally equitable, 
though the distributional outcomes could be unequal due to luck, judgement and 
skill ın undertaking market transactions A noted figure in this school of thought 
1s Nobel laureate James Buchanan (1986) who affirms that the market 1s 
procedurally just because it operates on a set of agreed rules governing the 
exchange (cited in Levacu, 1995 31) 


The procedural equity perspective upholds formula-funding of schools, by 
the government, the formula based on quantitative indicators of schools’ need 
for resources Funding 1s based neither on officer's discretion/judgement nor on 
head-teachers' ability to exploit their links for the benefit of their individual 
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a 


schools, nor on the past patterns of expenditure That 1s, the funds needed are 
allocated equitably adhering to the principle of objective needs of schools 
Moreover, at the school level, ıt 1s considered essential to ensure that decision- 
making processes for allocating resources were procedurally equitable. Budget 
decision-making 1s made an open procedure 1n which all interested parties get 
access to the criteria employed to make decisions and to the final decisions 
reached It 1s not regarded as procedurally just 1f small groups take decisions 
which are not communicated to the rest of the school community With the school 
budget being largely under local control, procedural equity requires more openness 
and codified deliberation over decisions regarding resource allocation. It means 
a movement away from the ‘benevolent despotisms' of the headteacher allocating 
resources through secret bilateral negotiations with individual budget holders 
(Knight, referred in Levacu, 1995 31) 


Further, there 1s seen strident criticism made of local management based 
on market principle from equity perspective Usually, the charge 1s that 1t would 
lower the welfare of the most socially disadvantaged and damage the collective 
welfare of society by increasing social divisions This ıs especially directed at 
the competitive thrust of local management and expose the case for increased 
choice and diversity Instead, a ‘need-based definition’ of equity 1s offered This 
1s seen as embedded ın the left-wing arguments for choice This is reflected in the 
maxim, ‘from each according to his/her capacity, to each according to his/her 
need’ In this connection, Crump (1994) argues that programmes of choice which 
‘build on genuine democratic community interests’ have the potential of being 
more equitable because they are more likely to be responsive to the "different 
needs and interests (of) low-income, minority, single-parent and other excluded 
groups" (cited in Gewirtr, et al, 1995 11) Here, access to a curriculum 1s 
considered a major element of need which does not impose an alien culture and 
rather recognises and values the culture of children's families and their particular 
ways of seeing the world In addition, Levin (1990) regards a needs-based system 
of education income distribution as one ın which "persons from different social 
groups should have equal access to the types of resources that they need to succeed 
educationally" (cited in Ibid 12) For translating this principle into practice, he 
sets two requirements 


First, educational resources available for each student should favour those 
with greater educational need and those with fewer private resources in 
the home and community to be able to meet educational needs, for example, 
low income families Second, families from different social origins ought 
to have at least equal ability to exercise choices among all of the available 
alternatwes This requires equal access to information about alternatıves 
as well as equal ability to exercise choice 


This in fact 1s the view of ‘distributional equity’ It has been seen by many as 
associated with the concept of social justice Educational attainment 1s unevenly 
distributed due to a close association with the distribution of income and wealth 
An appropriate distributional equity criterion for assessing the effect of a quasi- 
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market, according to Le Grand and Bartlett (1993), 1s "the extent to which it 
distributes resources according to need rather than to other factors such as ıncome 
and social status" (Levacu 1995 32) This would apply to quasi-market/market in 
education under local management as well 


Levacu (1995 32) talks of two principles of distributional equity— 
horizontal and vertical The principle of ‘horizontal equity’ means that “every 
individual ın like circumstances should receive the same treatment’ And ‘vertical 
equity’ principle implies that ‘individuals who have different needs should be 
treated ın ways which compensate for these dıfferences” 


Further, the formula-funding rules of the government would contain both 
principles of equity Horizontal equity would require that each pupil in the same 
year group 1s allocated the same sum of money ın all the schools Significant 
variations ın cash allocations per pupil, even taking into consideration differences 
1n costs 1n different settings (say rural and urban), would mean that the principle 
of horizontal equity 1s 1gnored due to factors like officer's discretion, political 
pressure and private donors In addition, the vertical equity principle would get 
reflected ın the government's funding formula for schools ın two 1mportant ways 
Fırst, that the allocation of additional money to schools would be done according 
to the number and/or proportion of pupils with special needs measured in terms 
of social disadvantages and special educational need of pupils Secondly, vertical 
equity factor would be reflected ın the funding formula 1f allowances are given to 
schools with additional costs due to their small size or specific factors like split 
sites or staff on protected salaries In the case of no additional allocation made, 
such schools would have less money per pupil than others. to spend on direct 
educational activities and, hence, providing only for inferior quality of education 
and reflecting inequity ın education 


Striking a realistic note, Crump (cited ın Gewirtr et al, 1995) opines in 
this matter that we should not expect a perfect system of distribution according to 
need Still the issue would be, as Gewirtr (1995) argues, whether the education 
market or local management resulted into a more equitable distribution of 
educational resources according to need than those prevailing previously 


Another important issue 1s that of equity in representation 1n managerial 
positions at the school level It ıs not uncommon to observe that women and 
members of ethnic-minority groups and weaker sections are under-represented 
1n managerial positions 1n relation to their proportion 1n the teaching force 
Here, the goal of a school management could be to rectify this imbalance for 
ensuring equity ın ıntra-school sphere This would require the school management 
to promote equal opportunities by encouraging teachers to fulfil their potential 
as school managers and thus showing that 1t operated fairly and equitably for all 
teachers (McMahon and Bolmare, 1996 9) 


Finally, it emerges from the foregoing discussion that there are two levels 
at which the 1ssues of both procedural equity and distributional equity are 
addressed 1n respect of school management These levels are the school system 
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and the school itself. The government is required to adopt an egualıtarıan policy/ 
formula in relation to the school system as a whole, particularly in the case of 
funding It could be guided in this matter by the consideration of merit/ 
performance or needs of schools and claim to follow equalitarian policy from 
libertarian or egalıtarıan 1deological perspectives. Procedural equity at the school 
level could be maintained through sharing of information and participation ın 
decision-making by all the stakeholders at the school level, viz teachers, support 
staff, students, parents and the local community Distributional equity would 
require that the school ensures both horizontal equity and vertical equity in terms 
of providing access to children getting admission It also demands that the teachers 
belonging to the weaker sections, minority groups and female gender got adequate 
opportunity to hold managerial positions ın the school A synoptic view 1s 
presented 1n Figure 1 1n this matter 
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NPE and POA-1986/1992 


Having amplified the conceptual framework, the focus now shifts to the discussion 
of the provision of school-based management under the National Policy on 
Education (NPE) and its Programme of Action (POA)- 1986/92 at different levels, 
1e national and state levels, district and block levels and village/school levels 


Central and State Levels 


There are two important official documents which give us the details about the 
policy and programmes of the Government of India regarding the management 
of education under the new education policy enunciated ın 1986 These are NPE 
and POA-1986 (a slightly modified version of both, issued in 1992) Part X of the 
NPE is completely devoted to the management of education The guiding 
considerations as per this policy statement (GOI, 1992a 45) in this matter are as 
under 


a) Evolving a long-term planning and management perspective of education 
and its integration with the country's developmental and manpower needs, 


b) Decentralisation and the creation of a spırıt of autonomy for educational 
institutions, 


c) Giving preeminence to people's involvement, including association of 
nongovernmental agencies and voluntafy effort, 


d) Inducting more women in the planning and management of education, and 


e) Establishing the principle of accountability ın relation to given objectives 
and norms 


Further, at the national level, the Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE) 
ıs given the pivotal role of improving the system, monitoring ımptementatıon, 
and coordination For having a proper management structure ın education, NPE 
stipulates the establishment of the Indian Education Service as an all-India service 
The formation of Educational Tribunals 1s proposed at the national and state levels 
on the lines of existing administrative tribunals (GOL, 1992a 46,48) State 
Governments are advised to set up State Advisory Boards of Education (SABE) 
on the lines of CABE and to pay special attention to the training of educational 
planners, administrators and heads of institutions The policy declaration proposes 
strengthening of the Departments of Education at the Centre and in the State 
through the involvement of professionals Further down, the NPE envisages the 
creation of District Boards of Education to manage education up to the higher 
secondary level Thus, within this multilevel framework of educational 
development, central, state, district and local level agencies would participate ın 
planning, coordination, monitoring and evaluation (Ibid 47) 


District and Block Levels 


POA 1986/1992 does not specifically refer to the District Boards of Education 
However, 1t stipulates that the state governments would bring a legislation setting 
up "a district-level body with the responsibility for implementation of all 
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educatıonal programmes ıncludıng non-formal and adult educatıon, and school 
education up to the higher secondary level" This body would provide for 
representation of educationists, women, youth, representatives of parents, the 
Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes and appropriate 1nstitutions in the district. It 
may also give representation to urban bodies and cantonments which organise 
educational activities (GOI, 1992b 112) 


Besides implementation, the district body 1s given under POA (1992) the 
task of supervision and monitoring of different educational programmes at the 
district level It ıs also vested with the responsibility for planning which includes 
inter alia, area development, spatial planning, institutional planning, administrative 
and financial control and personnel management with regard to primary, middle, 
secondary and higher secondary schools and other educational programmes The 
district educational plans are required to go into the levels of participation and 
retention of boys and girls under different age-groups by sociocultural and 
economic categories, particularly the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
(SC and ST), and plan for measures to ensure physical infrastructure, equitable 
access as well as qualitative aspects of education (GOI, 1992b 113) As regards 
financing, the district level body would be assigned state funds for discharging 
its allotted functions Moreover, ıt would be enabled to raise its own resources It 
ıs required to raise matching funds to utilise the funds given to it by the state but 
not earmarked (Ibid) The state governments are required to issue guidelines clearly 
stating its relationship with the district level body in terms of administrative and 
financial control and personnel management It would also clarify the levels of 
recruitment and structure of cadres of teachers of different categories 


Further, POA provides for a chief education officer who would be the 
principal education officer of the district body The task given to the officer 1s to 
look after all levels of schools, adult and non-formal education Under this officer 
would be a district education officer to look after establishment, budgeting, 
planning and the educational database POA provides for district supervisors of 
education for academic inspection on the basis of number of schools to be looked 
after for academic supervision (GOI, 1992b 115) They are required to coordinate 
their activities with the District Institute of Education and Training (DIET) ın 
discharging supervisory functions In addition, there would be district level officials 
of appropriate rank engaged ın specific educational programmes The district body 
1s required to draw upon the expertise of DIET, and other institutions for substantive 
curricular and pedagogical inputs into all programmes of elementary education, 
non-formal education and adult education at the district level Moreover it may 
also take the help of institutions of higher education ın the district (Ibid 113) A 
synoptic view of district level scenario 1s shown ın Figure 2 
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Figure 1. District Level Management Structure of School Education 


The block-level set up of educational administration 1s regarded by POA as "very 
weak almost all over the country" The supervisory officer at this level 1s often 
said to have little contact with the schools Most of their time 1s consumed ın 
routine administrative duties like collecting statistics, disbursement of salaries, 
posting and transfer of the staff Two measures are stipulated ın POA for improving 
the functioning at this level. These are (1) Norms would be evolved, not only on 
the basis of number of schools but also number of teachers, through systematic 
studies so that the block-level education officer may effectively cope with his 
administrative responsibilities and supervisory functions, (11) Their duties would 
be laid down ın detail so that their support for the academic programmes gets due 
importance (GOI, 1992b 115) 


School and Educational Complexes 


NPE stipulates School Complexes which would be promoted on a flexible pattern 
(GOI, 1992a 47) These are to be developed as networks of institutions and synergic 
alliances The objectives are to encourage professionalism among teachers and to 
ensure the sharing of experiences and facilities POA amplifies that the school 
complex would serve as the lowest viable unit of area planning and constitute a 
cluster of 8-10 institutions in which different institutions can reinforce each other 
by exchanging resources, personnel, materials, teaching aids, etc , and using them 
ona sharing basis These complexes are expected to take over in due course much 
of the inspection functions including educational mapping, grading of institutions 
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and identifying strength and weakness of individual schools Such inspection 
functions are meant to promote a culture of participation and providing corrective 
rather than finding faults Moreover, the normal routine inspection functions of 
district/block level inspecting authorities would continue to be there (GOI, 
1992b 114) 


POA informs that guidelines have been communicated to the State 
Government fcr functioning of school complexes It 1s noted that several states 
have experimented with the scheme though the programme was yet to emerge as 
a comprehensive and systematic one Tt 1s recognised that institutional resource 
endowment varies from place to place and hence there could be no single model 
for creation of school complexes Every state has to evolve 1ts own operational 
model based on its experiences or by drawing upon experiences of other states It 
ıs expected that various states would prescribe necessary guidelines for creation 
and functioning of school complexes and define the nature, mode, type of planning 
and inspection work to be performed by them It 1s also recognised that some of 
the schools forming part of the complex would be nongovernmental institutions 
The state governments would offer them necessary assistance to facilitate their 
participation It has been made desirable that the recommendations regarding 
this programme are implemented on a state-wise basis during the Eighth Plan 
period (GOI, 1992b 115) It 1s also considered desirable to attempt larger 
networking of institutions in a district in the shape of Educational Complexes on 
an experimental basis during this period. Here, for building the "educational 
complex", the networking of institutions has undertaken the task of developing 
guidelines for organising this on an experimental basis ın situations where the 
atmosphere 1s congenial for launching such complexes It is stated that support ın 
this matter could also be sought from institutions such as DIET, teacher education 
colleges, ITIs, polytechnics, particularly community polytechnics (Ibid) A 
synoptic view ın this connection 1s given in Figure 3 
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Figure 3. Framework of School Complexes and Educational Complexes 
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Role of PRI 


Further, the new education policy envisages an important role for the Panchayati 
Raj Institution (PRI) ın the management of education POA specifically refers to 
the recent Constitutional Amendment which entrusts these bodies with "Education 
including primary and secondary schools, technical training and vocational 
education, adult and non-formal education, libraries, and cultural activities" (GOI, 
1992b 112) In addition, NPE and POA emphasis the importance of decentralising 
planning and management of education at all levels and involving people in the 
process Here, decentralisation means "democratic participation by elected 
representatives of people in decision-making at the district, subdistrict and 
Panchayat levels" (Ibid). 


It 1s noted here that the Panchayati Raj bodies are democratically elected 
bodies and have representation of women, the SCs and the STs Under this three- 
tier system, the bottom level body 1s the Village Panchayat which 1s constituted 
for a village or a group of villages POA states that "each Panchayat may constitute 
a Village Education Committee (VEC) which would be responsible for 
administration of the delegated programmes ın the field of education at the village 
level" A major responsibility assigned to VECs are operationalisation of micro- 
level planning and school mapping ın the village through a systematic house to 
house survey and periodic discussion with the patents Moreover, the committee 
would make efforts so that every child in every family participates in the primary 
education They would get expert guidance and support in these activities from 
DIET The state governments are advised in POA (GOI, 1992b 113) to consider 
entrusting the following functions to VEC 


1) Generation and sustenance of awareness among the village 
community ensuring participation of all segments of population 


u) — Developing teacher/instructor and community partnership to oversee 
and manage the effective and regular functioning of the schools 
and centers 


111) In view of the critical role and function of VEC, it should be vested 
with appropriate statutory and necessary financial and 
administrative authority 


It may be noted that the educational programmes specially run for the SCs/STs 
by the government departments of education and welfare are monitored by them 

NPE has suggested a joint monitoring by these departments In addition, monitoring 
of education in the SC/St areas has been entrusted under NPE to the local 
community/village education committees with adequate representation of the SC/ 
ST members, especially women The local community has been given the total 
responsibility of planning educational facilities in the SC/ST areas (GOI, 1992b 7) 

NPE (GOI, 1992a 47) affirms that local communities would be assigned a major 
role ın programmes of school improvement A synoptic view in this connection 1s 
presented in Figure 4 
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Figure 4. Panchayati Raj Institution in School Education 


Moreover, POA notes that the recent Constitutional Amendment has entrusted the 
urban local bodies, viz municipal corporations, municipal councils and Nagar 
Panchayats with "promotion of cultural, educational and aesthetic aspects” In 
line with this provision, it states that these bodies would be entrusted with 
appropriate statutory responsibilities regarding the education sector by an 
appropriate State legislation The Ministry of Human Resource Development 1s 
required to prepare model legislation ın this area for the consideration of the states, 
(GOI, 1992b 113-14) 


Role of NGOs 


Furthermore, NPE states that encouragement would be given and financial 
assistance provided to non-government and voluntary effort including social 
activist groups, subject to proper management (GOI, 1992a 47) It suggests at 
the same time that measures would be taken to prevent the establishment of 
institutions meant for commercialising education Amplifying the need for 
ensuring relationship of "genuine partnership” between the government and 
voluntary agencies, POA suggests that the government would take positive steps 
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to promote their wider involvement (GOI, 1992b 114) It is proposed that 
consultations would be held with them from time to time about programmes and 
procedures for selection of voluntary and non-government agencies The 
procedures for financial assistance are to be streamlined to enable them to play 
an ‘optimal role’ POA (Ibid) also makes ıt desirable for the state governments to 
those organisations This 1s meant "to supplement effectively the ongoing 
programmes to enhance their quality and impact " In consultation with these 
organisations, appropriate ındıces ın terms of accountability are expected to be 
evolved 


Thus, 1t could be observed that the stated long-term management 
perspective of the Government under NPE 1986/92 1s to integrate education with 
the country's developmental and manpower needs The guiding principles adopted 
in this connection ağe decentralization to create "a spirit of autonomy" for 
educational institutions, people's involvement including the association of NGOs, 
induction of more women, and establishing accountability 1n relation to given 
objectives and norms Departments of education both at the Central and state 
levels are to be strengthened with the involvement of professionals In addition to 
these government departments, are CABE at the Centre and SABEs at state levels 
are to play vital role 1n planning, supervision and control, monitoring and 
evaluation of education The state governments are required to promote 
participation of NGOs to build "a genuine partnership" so that they would 
supplement the government efforts and enhance their quality and impact. Further, 
there 1s an elaborate structure of educational management conceived at the district 
level under NPE The District Board of Education 1s required to have broad 
representation including women, the SCs and the STs It has been made responsible 
for management of education up to the higher secondary level including adult and 
non-formal education Its functions include implementation of educational 
programmes, task of ensuring equitable access to the SCs/STs, and raising funds 
on its own ın addition to getting the government fund Moreover, there are at this 
level a whole lot of government officials, viz CEO, DEO, supervisors and other 
officials for planning, budgeting, inspection/supervision, and evaluation of school 
education including adult and non-formal education The block level situation 1s 
considered very weak and, hence, norms are to be laid down to make it more 
effective. 


NPE conceived of School Complexes to be developed during the Eighth 
Plan period (1992-97) It means establishing clusters of institutions, including 
non-government institutions, for sharing of experiences and facilities and, 1n 
due course, taking over inspection functions The building of Educational 
Complexes was also stipulated on an experimental basis for the Eighth Plan 
period as a larger networking of educational institutions from the lowest to the 
highest levels 1n the district Moreover, NPE notes that the Panchayatı Raj bodies 
at the three levels have the responsibility of school education including vocational 
and technical training, and adult and non-formal education VEC formed by the 
village panchayats have been assigned the responsibility of administration of 
delegated programmes 1n education including monitoring of education in the SC/ 
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ST areas with their adequate representation The local communıty has been given 
the total responsibility of planning the educational facilities 1n the SC/ST areas 


Conclusion 


We arrive now at some conclusions regarding school-based management and on 
the issues of equity and community participation ın education in the context of 
management of school education as stipulated under the NPE-1986 ın the country 
These are as follows 


1) 


11) 


NPE- 1986 does not stipulate school-based management ın real sense 
School-based management implies school autonomy ın administrative, 
financial and academic matters to a significant extent This 1s not 
conceived under the new policy Decentralisation 1s adopted as a 
general principle by the Government under NPE However, 1t 1s 
visualised mainly up to the district level The district boards of 
education are assigned a number of functions like planning, 
supervision, monitoring and evaluation besides programme 
implementation Nonetheless, the Central and state governments retain 
extensive power ın these matters besides exclusive function of policy 
formulation Mainly the implementation part lies with the district level 


At the level of the institutions, the policy 1s to develop school 
complexes essentially for sharing of experiences and facilities and to 
take over gradually the task of inspections The school as an institution 
ıs not even thought of as an autonomous unit for management 
purposes It ıs accorded no identity or autonomy 


, 
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No clear thınkıng ıs reflected ın regard to the approach adopted for 
promoting equity and participation ın the management of school 
education—merit-based approach or need-based approach There 1s 
no mention of the objective criteria/indicators of school needs to be 
used by the government in funding the schools Obviously, the funding 
would be influenced substantially by the discretion of officers and 
individual linkages This would violate the principle of procedural 
equity 


It is not specified whether schools would get preferential allocation/ 
treatment by the government on the basis of the ratio of children who 
are deprived ın socioeconomic and cultural terms Moreover, there 1s 
complete silence on the prevalence of (high) fee charging better 
equipped private schools benefiting only the better-off sections of 
the society. Clearly, the concern for distributive justice 1s not there 
The government, in practice, accepts quasi-market approach to school 
education, better stream of private education for those who can buy 
and the inferior quality of education for the weaker sections In fact, 
little attention 1s paid to the concern of equity ın education at the 
school level The SCs, the STs and women are given representation 
ın the district level body Representation to the SCs/STs 1s provided 
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v) 


v1) 


vi) 


School-Based Management Issue of Equity 


in the village education committees particularly for the SC/ST areas 
Nevertheless, the issue of their representation at other levels 1s not 
specifically taken up and hence remains ignored 


NPE considers community involvement essential for developing 
school education However, ıt has not been paid systematic attention 
when we come to the specifics of the Programme of Action A 
partnership with NGOs 1s thought of, but something concrete 1s 
specified only at the level of the state government in this matter, and 
that too ın a very limited nature The role of Panchayati Raj bodies 1s 
well recognised in school education However, their concrete role 1s 
given very limited space, and that too mainly at the village level only 


In the management at school level, little concern 1s shown either for 
procedural or distributive equity and participation There 1s complete 
silence on this score 1n the case of urban areas For rural areas, VEC 
1s given certain educational responsibility at the village level 
Notwithstanding this, there 15 no concern for the education of the 
educationally backward section of the non-SC/ST sections of society 
So, the concern for the distributed equity is very limited Moreover, 
there 1s nothing stipulated ın respect of procedural equity and 
participation of stakeholders, eg parents of children ın decision 
making at the school level 


The weakest link in the management of school education lies at the 
block/tehst! (subdistrict) level NPE does not specify any specific 
people's (PRI) body to take care of the educational management at 
their level The main functionaries here are the governmental 
personnel At the district level, the official hierarchy of educational 
management 1s quite elaborate—consıstıng of CEO, DEO, Programme 
Officers and supervisors The district board of education 15 assigned 
the task of management of education up to the higher secondary level, 
including ensuring equitable access to the SCs/STs However, the 
linkage between the Board and the educational bureaucracy is not 
clear This would only perpetuate the dominance of educational 
bureaucracy In addition, the scope of people's participation 1n the 
board of education, 1n terms of proportion and position, 1s not clearly 
spelt out This would only limit people's participation and obstruct 
any push towards distributive Justice 1n school education, 


In sum, 1t could be observed that NPE-1986 and its POA do not provide for school- 
based management ın the real sense of the term The approach ıs basically 


government-centric with peripheral concerns regarding promoting equity and 
people's involvement ın school education Sehool education cannot be just left at 
the mercy of the invisible hands of the market which would certainly bypass a 
little less than half of the population, 1e those living below the poverty line To 
make the school system more efficient and effective, 1t would be essential that 
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HARRY DHAND 


Media literacy 1s the ability to think critically about the media and their 
relationship to society There are many compelling reasons for including media 
literacy in the school curriculum for elementary and secondary schools The 
article deals with the rationale, objectives, myths surrounding media, major 
concepts, selected strategies and an example of media literacy curriculum for 
schools It concludes with suggestions to implement media literacy ın school 
curriculum 


We live ın an age of literacy. Recent usage of the term ranges from "media literacy" 
to "moral literacy" to "sexual literacy " On the one hand, there are the "old literacy" 
that mainly consist of the comprehension of the printed words (reading and writing) 
and mathematics and science. Examples of such literacies include historical, 
economic, global, political-legal, numerical and technological literacies On the 
other hand, the new technologically intensive electronic literacies include 
television hteracy, visual literacy and computer literacy Broadly speaking, all 
these old and new literacies of print, non-print electronic material can be summed 
up 1n the term "media literacy " 


Meda literacy (also media education or Media studies or media awareness) 
1s the ability to think critically and creatively about the media and their 
relationship to society In other words, it 1s a critical understanding of how the 
media work, how they produce meaning, what techniques media use, how 
audiences made sense of the messages conveyed through the media and how media 
affect the society It allows students to become consumers and producers of media 
One of the fundamental goals of media literacy 1s that students attain "critical 
autonomy in relationship to all media" and "the question may not be mind over 
media, but, rather, mindfulness of the medium" (Davies, 1996 81) Being mindful 
of the method and nature of media ts the necessary first step to becoming media 
literate A media literate person can be described "as one who can decode, evaluate, 
analyze, and produce both print and electronic media" (Ibid 4) The goal of 
becoming a media literate 1s the determining factor ın any attempt to incorporate 
media literacy into the classroom Teachers need intentionally target the 
development of individual students into "critically autonomous" users of media 
To state this in another way, teachers must show students how to interpret the 
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world through active means and critical inquiry 
Rationale for Media Literacy 


There are many compelling reasons for making media literacy a part of school 
curriculum. Media, especially television programs and commercials, encourage 
such values as over consumption, materialism, simplistic solutions to the complex 
problems, violence, causal sexual behavior, stereotypical racial and sex roles In 
what ways schools can counteract these influences and dual with these values 1n 
a more responsible fashion The answer lies ın the mandatory inclusion of media 
literacy integrated throughout the required areas of study 1n the school curriculum 
so that students can become media literate and construct their own reality of the 
world rather than depend on the media created reality The reasons for inclusion 
of media literacy in the school curriculum are capsuled in Table 1 


Table 1. Rationale for Media Literacy 


. Language development is necessary to successful living 

. We live 1n media-saturated society and influence of media on young 
people who consume unprecedented amount of media is significant 

. Media producers manufacture and mange information and sell 
audience consciousness 

. It is essential to educate students to meet the demands of the future . 

. There 1s growing importance of visual communication and 
information ın all areas 

° There ıs ıncreasıng pressure to prıvatıze ınformatıon 

. Students need to understand the media with respect to 


— their representations 
— their underlying texts 
— their audiences who make meaning from them, and 


— their production 


. Students need to read media texts critically Critical skills enhance 
— meaning 
— understanding 
— enjoyment 
— communication 
Objectives 


The fundamental aim of media literacy 1s to equip students with cognitive tools 

to analyze media, its messages and audience responses Such tools will help 

them to personalize their understanding and appreciation of media Following 
l 
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are listed the objectives of teaching media literacy 1n schools 


1 To develop the skills of detecting bias ın the media 
2 To develop students’ conceptual understanding of media and mass 
communication 


3 To develop and sharpen students’ critical thinking ability 


4 To develop students’ critical language for media analysis—the ability to 
decode, encode, and evaluate the symbol systems that dominate the world 

5 To develop student's self-concept through critical examination and reflection 
about his/her own experiences with media 

6 To make students media literate 

7 To help students critically view what they read or watch regardless of the 


medium of presentation (Adams and Hamm, 1989) They should have 
"receivership skills” for critical viewing 


8 To understand the phenomena of communication 
9 To develop students’ critical autonomy 1n relationship to all media 


10  Todevelop students’ understanding of the sources, origins, and determinants 
of media constructions 


11 To develop students' understanding of the dominant techniques and codings 
employed by the media 


12 To understand the nature of the "reality" constructed by the media and the 
ways 1n which the media construction are read or received by the audiences 


13 To develop students' competency for debunking the myths surrounding 
the media 


14 Tocompare similar presentations with similar purposes ın different media 


15 To equip students with competencies for making sense and assessing the 
media messages 


Myths Surrounding Media 


There 1s no denying the fact that a number of myths surround the media A myth 
is a kind of story through which the world is explained to us (Davies, 1996, and 
Hamelink, 1986,2) While exploring the myths of the information, society and 
media, saturated culture provides a rationale why ıt 1s important that those myths 
should be understood as a function of media literacy According to Davies, there 
are nine myths surrounding the mass media (Davies, 1996 149-168) Some of 
these are created by the media, others are based on ignorance and misconceptions 
that media have helped sustain It 1s significant that educators understand these 
myths so that they would be able to explore these myths with their students 
These myths could become the focus of classroom debunking Not that these 
myths need to be taught directly, but these pervasive myths give some structure 
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and objective means to get at teaching media literacy These myths give some 
general places to begin to teach students about the role of media ın their lives 


Myth #1 


Myth #2 


Myth #3 


Myth #4 


Myth #5 


Myth #6 


Myth #7 


The media tell us how life really 1s 


It deals with the content of the media and how media shape a 
person's view of the world It 1s necessary to outlive the power of 
the media to create reality the electronic world of television and 
movies 1s not reality 


The media keep us well-informed, they are objective and balanced 


This ıs the greatest of all the myths of news journalism What 1s 
newsworthy is a subjective concept This myth of objectivity and 
balance of the media needs to be dealt with clearly with respect to 
bias and subjectivity Only critical evaluation on the part of the 
student can ensure a greater degree of objectivity in what they 
receive 


The media and our mass-mediated cultures are inexpensive, even 
free 


It ıs important to reveal the connection between business and media- 
without the support of advertising revenue the mass media would 
not exist 


The media provide a free flow of information 


As myth #2, this myth targets the subjective control of the media 
Gate-keeping occurs at each level of processing of the information, 
as decisions are made as to what, how an event, person or news 
actually appears 1n the media 


Information overload ts inevitable 


Not only 1s the media free, but also the overwhelming sales-pitch 
atmosphere is nonnegotiable Again this myth provides educators 
an opportunity to make connections for the students 


Our mass-mediated culture 1s democratic and egalitarian 


The plethora of multimedia moguls who control and own so much 
of what we receive as media proves that this myth 1s false In fact, 
despite the sense of all kinds of media choices, the media are 
concerned with money and profit, not really democracy and 
egalitarianism 


The issues of life simple 


The media industry tends to reduce the most complex of life's issues 
to a sımplıstıc level ın order to appeal to as wide an audience as 
possible The "reality" of life needs to be addressed ın the classroom 
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Myth #8 Consumption 1s inherently good 


Not just advertising, but consumption of media itself seems to be 
the driving force behind the media This myth takes on a number of 
identities, but must be carefully displayed and debated in the 
classroom 


Myth #9 The media have no impact 


"It is no longer possible to imagine life without the media" (Davies, 
1996 162) Although the effects of media can be debated, there can 
be no debate about this myth The media have incredible impact on 
our lives 


Nine myths given above demand critical examination to find out 1f they stand up 
to reality and whose interests they serve At some point ın time teachers and 
students should address these myths Bird and Dardonne (1988) suggest that, to 
have power, myths must constantly be retold Indubitably, the media are not 
reluctant to retell these myths on a datly basis "Exploring them within the context 
of media literacy takes the power away from the media industry and allows us tot 
tell our own story To do any less leaves it up to the mass media to create our 
reality for us" (Davies, 1996 168) 


Media Literacy Concepts 


There are four clusters of media literacy concepts They include "Text," 
"Representation," "Audience," and "Production " Each cluster has subconcepts 
Most of the media literacy curricula across North America for the schools deal 
with these concepts These conceptual clusters are defined below and subconcepts 
are dealt with 1n Tables 2 to 5 


Text. Texts are media products, forms of communication, such as television 
programs, films, print materials and audio recordings and also items of popular 
culture Texts also include all aspects of media products, their technical 
characteristics, languages, arrangements and meanings Subconcepts of text 
1nclude medium, genre, coded meaning, narrative, commodity, and connections 


Representation: Representation means the portrayal of the world through media 
It refers to critical thinking about the way things, events or people are portrayed 
or "represented" ın the media Representation includes such subconcepts as 
constructions, realism, stereotypes, ideology, and values and alternatives 


Audience: Audience 1s any one who receives a media text whether through 
reading, viewing Audience negotiates meanings in media People process 
meanings from the media differently In other words, culture and media skills 
affect the meanings that are negotiated when the text is used Audiences include 
such subconcepts as culture, skill, uses, and effects 


Production: Productions refer to those aspects of the media having to do with 
making and marketing texts Productions include institutions, individuals and 
agencies which create and control media texts, the technologies and practices 
they use, political and economic forces which influence them It is not possible 
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to understand the media without understanding the economic sources of the media 
Production 1ncludes such subconcepts as institutions, technology, ındustry and 
practices 


Table 2. Concepts at Work-concept Cluster: Text 


Means of transmission Television, radio 
for communication and print 











A Sample Analysis 
(Schindler's List) 





Sub Concepts 


Black and white film 
with some colorized 
scenes Integration of 
sound, music and 
pictures 


Medium 
















Has characteristics of 
war drama, documentary 
and epic 






Sitcoms, comic 
books, news, 
tabloids 


Genres are the ways we 
categorize media 
products according to 
some of their common 
characteristics 






















Music and its absence for 
effect English with 
sparse use of German for 
authenticity 







Sound, tmages and 
verbal language are used 
separately and combined 
to communicate meanings 
A wavy optical distortion 
of pictures means we are 
about to travel back ın 
time with character's 
memories 


Coded 
meaning 


All meaning ın media 
products are coded into 
forms of language 





















The story of Schındler's 
effort to protect Jewish 
workers 1s played out 
agaınst the documented 
story of the Holocaust ın 
Poland The end isa 
blend of tragedy of the 
Holocaust with the 
success of individual 
determination 







They are created 1n our 
minds when we read a 
book, view a film, or 
listen to music 


Narratives are stories 
Both the narration and 
narrative structure (the 
revelation of plot) 
influence our 
understanding of texts 


Narrative 



















The film has evolved as a 
commodity via the power 
of Spielberg's name 
through awards won by 
the film 







Film producers sell 
nghts to video distribu- 
-tron Companies which 
make and sell videos to 
rental stores 


Mass media products are 
usually bought and sold 
as commodities 






Commodity 














The film 1s an adaptation 
of a novel It is 
publicized in different 
media 


A movie may be 
adapted from a book 


Media texts are often 
connected 1n various 
ways with other texts 


Connections 
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Table 3. Concept at Work-concept Cluster: Audience 


Culture is the learned War veterans might 
way of life of a group of | understand or respond 
people their total human | to war documentary 
behaviour Culture differently from others 
refers to all learning 
about the society that 
audiences make meaning 
and respond to media 
messages 

























A Sample Analysis 


Sub Concepts 
(Schindler's List) 





Made from a Jewish 
perspective, a diversity of 
response froma teen 
audience represents the 
diversity of cultural 
perspectives, maturity and 
interests ın a modern high 
school 


Culture 




























Understanding of the Jewish 
perspective on the reality of 
the Holocaust will 

contribute to a sympathetic 
reading of the film 


Reading the English 
language 1s one skill 
required to understand 
a novel 


Media skills are those 
practised abilities that 
people develop to use 
and create media 

products 


Skulls 












Used as an educational 
resource by teachers Some 
will view curiosity as a 
creative art form 








A newspaper is used 

as a source of daily 
information about events 
sports, stock market, 
weather, or/and 
entertainment 


Use of media refers to 
what audiences do with 
the media products 






The film affects spectators’ 


















Effects Effects of media refers Commercial ads interest 
to the impact media students for sale, they feelings 
messages have on the may be interested . to hornfy 
attıtudes, values and because a friend has it . to inform 
behaviors of the . to motivate to social 


action 





audiences 


Table 4. Concept at Work-concept Cluster: Representation 


Constructions are made Shots, sequence, sound 
by people who use images, | effects, realistic acting 
sounds and verbal visual effects are used 











A Sample Analysis 
(Schindler's List) 


Subconcepts 












Audience 1s reminded that 
ıt 1s a film through 
* Black and white 


Construction 






language to mediate ideas | to make "this" seem medium 
and representations to the | natural e Use of footage in 
world for specific documentary style 


e actors appear with 
the real Schindler 
Survivor 


purposes 











Levels of realism 

through 

* graphic realism of 
killings 

e based on true story 

e  colorizing black 
and white film 

e real survivors are 

shown at the end 


Heroic actions of a 

movie hero are made 
to look realistic through 
various manipulations 










The media construct 
reality Many observations 
come from media messages 
whose representations of 
the world seem realistic 

but are inherently limited 


Realism 
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Stereotypes Stereotypes are 

usually representations 
of people (events)/things 
places portrayed with 
an unduly limited and 
conventional set of 


characteristics 
















All media products 
contain ideological 
and value messages 


Ideology and 
Values 













Alternatives refer to the 
other possibilities for 
representing the world 
that are not used 1n a 
particular text 


Alternatives 
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Some characters 

(Goeth and Schindler) 
are complex Nazis 
(except Oskar Schindler) 
are shown as universally 
evil 


A strikingly beautiful 
blond female 1s shown a 
source of wisdom 
Stereotypes are used as a 
quickly recognizable 
'shorthand' for 
representing people 


























Inscription on a ring 
presented to Oskar 
Schindler "Whoever 
saves one life save 
the entire world " 

* Cheating the govern- 
-ment to save lives 1s 
acceptable 


* Oskar Schindler's 
greed and womanizing 
are shown as part of a 
package of a 
flamboyant character 
to enhance his effective- 
ness Those could have 
been shown otherwise 
e Killings and blood 
were evident but not 
shot ın close up 


All media products are 
advertising ın some 
sense for themselves, but 
also for values or ways 
of life Television 
football values male 
strength, aggression 
and competition 


























A target audience (teens) 
might prefer a certain 
genre of music Images 
of a politician as a 
family person might 

get more votes 









Table 5. Concepts at Work-concept Cluster: Production 


Subconcept 








Institutions Institutions refer to 
those organizations 
which produce, 
distribute, sell, promote, 
regulate and deal with 


media products 








Technology 1s the 
application of specific 
Sciences and 
mechanical devices to 
the construction and 
distribution of media 
products 





Technology 







It refers to the aspect of 
the media concerned 
with the business of 
financing media 
products and selling 
them 


Industry 









Production 
the established methods 
and strategies used to 










Production Practices are 


A Sample analysis 
(Schindler's List) 

















Canadian content rules Politically correct 
















are made by the CRTC Western values are 

The Canadian evident 

advertising industry has E Because Spielberg 

set of codes for its has refusad to edit 

members any content, the film 
was banned in Egypt 


and Myanmar 














. Uses relatively 
conventional black 
and white film 
technology 

. Spielberg departed 

from his use of 

technology ın 

Jurassic Park 


T V coverage of events 
(Olympic games) Uses 
many people, expensive 
equipment and satellite 
transmission 





















The film was made 
for a profit as shown 
by its carefully timed 
release dates, taking 


The co.nmercial 
advertisers pay to have 
their messages 
distributed to the 
















audience along with the advantage of 
text Academy Awards 
publicity 














Many Jewish and 
Polish crew and 
actors were employed 


Radio talk shows use 
interviewer and 
interviewee as well as 
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° The scrıpt was 
adapted from a novel 
usıng a number of 
screen w7iters 

. Thirty five locations 

. One hundred forty 
eight sets 

. Thirty Thousand 

extras 


researchers, sound 
technicians and radio 
transmitter etc to 
broadcast 


make media products 












Media Literacy Curriculum for Schools 


Different provincial departments of education 1n Canada as well as a large number 
of school boards across the country have developed curriculum guidelines on 
media literacy for elementary and high schools 


Saskatoon Board of Education (1994) has prepared the Media Literacy 
Guide which provides units of instruction so that teachers could include 
appropriate media skills and use appropriate media products for each stage of 
students development The main purpose was to help teachers organize as to 
what media would be taught at a certain grade level and what media would be 
left to other grades as well as what aspects of those media were within the skill 
range of the students The guide contains a summary of theoretical research and 
a model for teaching about the cardinal concepts of media, media units for each 
grade and bibliographies of available resources For the sake of brevity, only a 
sample of titles, subjects and media (Saskatoon Board of Education, 1994) are 
provided Table 6 displays only one topic (title) from a unit for each grade level 


Table 6 Media Literacy Curriculum: A Sample of Media Literacy Units 


Kindergarten/grade | All about Me Language Arts Still images, 

1 Analyzıng a photograph 

Grade 2 What ıs motion Science Film/Video 
picture/video? 

Grade 3 Using favourite TV Mathematics Television 


programming to 
learn graphing 


Grade 4 The newspaper A Language Arts Newspapers 
form of communication 
Grade 5 Analyzing TV Health Television 
commercials 
How to develop a Any subject Computers 
multimedia presentation 
Grade 6 Examining our Language Arts Print (written 
newspapers language) still visuals 
Grade 7 Cartoon animation Art, Language Arts — |Television/still visuals 
Grade 8 Stereotyping, prejudice Social Studies TV news, newspapers 
and discrimination 
Grade 9 Current 1ssues, Journals | Social Studies Newspapers, Magazines, 
TV, Radio, Video 
Grade 10 The film review English/Social Studies | Film/Video 
Grade 11 Adaptation of a English Video/Audio 
Scene from a play 
Grade 12 Set design/Lighting Drama Theatre/Stage/Laterat- 





design -ure/Stıll visuals 
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Selected Strategies 


The media are not a straightforward representation of reality as 1t exists All 
elements of a media experience are crafted to produce some kind of effect 1n the 
media consumer (Masterman, 1992 6) Films produce reactions, advertisements 
seek to impress on the viewer worth and necessity of the products they push, 
music carries the massage and bias of the performers All media are constructed 
realities and, therefore, must be dealt with as such Students who approach the 
various media elements without such knowledge are unable to negotiate true 
meanings from their experience The media have an effect on students 1n shaping 
their world view—an effect that 1s often not a good one Because of the very 
nature of the media, students must be equipped with skills how to make sense of 
what it is that they are seeing, listening or reading 


A large number of strategies can be used to teach media literacy The 
author has selected arbitrarily a few of them Because these strategies are highly 
interrelated, a small amount of overlap and repetition 1S unavoidable 


1 The ultimate aim of education, as well as media literacy, 1s to produce 
independent thinkers Crucial to independent thinking 1s teaching students to 
become critical minded Beyer defines critical thinking as assessing the accuracy, 
authenticity, validity, reliability, and worth of data (Beyer, 1985 276) The 
understanding of this definition touches the heart of Consıdıne's (1992) of media 
literacy as the ability to analyze and evaluate information carried through media 
Thus, today the ıdea of teaching critical thinking has found a permanent place 1n 
teaching media literacy 


Using the content (or context) from the media, Dhand (1994 151) has 
identified eighteen strategies of teaching critical thinking The paramount among 
them are analysis of propaganda, case studies (T V or video studies), controversial 
issues, 1nquiry-ridden approaches, role playing, reconstructing opposing views, 
and analyzing life experiences value exploration and value analysis approaches 
including analysis of value-laden material from the media 


2: Detecting bias in information 1s another strategy that 1s highly appropriate 
for media literacy For evaluating the information, teachers have to teach critical 
thinking skills and information processing skills For instance, through the study 
and careful examination of the Internet material, students realize that errors 
exist because of biases and different frames of reference Bias means a 
predisposition to a particular point of view Bıassed information presents a partial 
view of a situation Dhand (1998 88) lists fourteen strategies for detecting bias 
in information Mostly, they are applicable to the print-material but a few of the 
strategies can be effectively used for any other kind of material Among those 
fourteen strategies the following are paramount 


Finding the frame of reference of the author, determining the reliability, 
validity, authenticity of the source, assessing the accuracy of facts, determining 
whether the source 1s primary or secondary, analysing the language with respect 
to use of adjectives, adverbs and verbs, value statements, judgements and opinions 
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Numerous activities and exercises based on the above strategies can be 
developed to enhance the critical thinking ability of students. (For actual activities 
and exercises, see article by Dhand (1994 150-152) 


3 The Center for Media Literacy (Davies, 1996 7) borrowing from Freire's 
educational philosophy, has developed a four-step process for developing media 
awareness 


(a) After selecting a theme or topic related to the media, topical questions 
are raised 


(b) Students are asked to analyze the topic Support information, 
guidelines, criteria, inventories, and checklists are provided 


(c) Period of reflection follows Students reflect on what they have 
learned 


(d) Students are encouraged to follow up with some kind of action This 
action might be a letter writing campaign, developing or writing an 
editorial page of the school newspaper or starting a community 
project 


4 Students are provided with a framework or systematic approach for 
organizing the different aspects of the media analysis For instance, see the four 
literacy clusters including text, representation, audience and production given 
under the media literacy concepts followed by subconcepts ın each cluster Table 
2 to 5 provide the framework and a sample analysis of the Schindler's List [The 
framework used 1n the analysis 1s adapted from the example provided 1n the Media 
Literacy Guide (1994)] Schindler's List (1993), a Steven Spielberg film, one of the 
most honoured films of all times, presents the incredible true story of the enigmatic 
Oskar Schindler, a member of the Nazı party, womanizer and a war profiteer who 
saved the lives of more than 1,100 Jews during the Holocaust It 1s the triumph of 
one man who made the difference and the drama of those who survived one of the 
darkest chapters ın human history because of what he did 


High School students are asked to watch Schindler's List (by the way it 1s 
rated "R" for nudity and violence) and then analyze (see Table 2 to 5) on a given 
framework) 


The strategy involving analysis can be profitably used ın analyzing different 
media 


Concluding Suggestions 


Media literacy 1s an 1dea whose time has come In order to make the media literacy 
a part of school curricula, the following suggestions are provided 


* There 1s no denying the fact that we need to integrate the curriculum 
especially at the elementary school level but the subject departmentalızatıon 
and their old conceptual framework remain at the secondary level as well 
as, to some extent, at the elementary level As media literacy has arrived 
on the scene (which ın itself 1s a "meta-curriculum"), teachers attempt to 
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fit ıt into the old subject categories by doing a bit of media literacy in 
Social Studies or Language Arts or English It 1s increasingly becoming 
imperative for teachers to recognize that media literacy 1s the "umbrella 
discipline" or “the first post-industrial subject" into which other subjects 
integrate or fit quite naturally (Shepherd, 1992 38) 


There has been—and, of course still ıs—some teacher resistance to media 
literacy curriculum But the term media literacy 1s gaining legitimacy and 
most teachers seem positive about its validity, usefulness, and social 
relevance to their students However, strong commitment on the part of 
the teacher to provide opportunities designed to teach, practice and apply 
media literacy skills 1s required for the successful implementation of media 
literacy programs. 


Because media literacy 1s such a diversified field which involves so many 
subjects as well as the expertise of so many people, there should be a 
collaboration among teachers, parents, administrators, curriculum 
developers, researchers and media professionals 


Many critics of media literacy claim that by emphasizing the latest media 
(T V , Internet, Video) there seems to be a tendency on the part of teachers 
to 1gnore the traditional print literacy A way has to be found that print 
and non-print electronic media literacies can coexist 


Many of the media literacy success stories come from the secondary scene— 
mostly from the English teachers or less frequently from Social Studies 
teachers We should put vigorous efforts to sustain cross-curriculum 
initiatives 1n media literacy 


There 1s a confusion about teaching through with teaching about the media. 
"These are two separate agendas and when they are unwittingly mixed, 
there is a great deal of misunderstanding, like arriving at the wrong house 
party and wondering why you have nothing 1n common with the people 
surrounding you" (Duncan, 1992 17) This confusion should be cleared 
up with clear definition of terms, such as the use of technology and media 
education, media literacy and media studies 


Media literacy ın the curriculum must be a grassroots movement to succeed, 
and elementary school teachers and secondary school teachers must take 
initiative ın introducing this important dimension ın the school curricula 


Teachers, administrators, curriculum developers, educational authorities, 
school boards, provincial departments of education and others who have a 
stake 1n education support such programs on media literacy ın the school 
curriculum Steps should be taken to develop the guidelines and necessary 
resource materials 


Schools should have a systematic, comprehensive, mandatory and 
continuing inservice education for media literacy programs İnservice 
education at the school district level must be an integral part of 
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ımplementatıon of media literacy curriculum 


* As the media literacy curriculum is a new addition to the school curricula, 
suitable textbooks, instructional and audiovisual materials and other 
support resources should be made available 


* The provincial state departments of education, school boards, curriculum 
developers and other support organizations should develop evaluation 
instruments geared to the special characteristics of media literacy 
Evaluation, both formative and summative, should also be planned 


* Faculties of education must treat media literacy seriously in offering media 
literacy modules or unit 1n all teaching subjects as well as undergraduate 
and graduate courses 1n media education or media studies or media literacy 
Faculties of education could extend their assistance ın evaluating the impact 
and the special problems associated with media literacy Faculties of 
education could also lend their academic support for helping ın the 
development of curriculum ın media literacy at different levels of school 
education 


* Support organizations such as the Association for Media Literacy (Ontarıo), 
Media Literacy Saskatchewan should be established for the purposes of 
offering workshops, institutes, conferences and dissemination of 
information as well as for the development of curriculum units 1n media 
literacy The Association for Media Literacy (AML) Ontario was the first 
comprehensive organization for media literacy teachers 1n Canada In 
addition to the purposes of associations given above, AML serves the needs 
of teachers 1n variety of ways including the networking of teachers, locally, 
nationally, and internationally, communicating with government and media 
1ndustries on mutual concerns The need for such organizations 15 obvious 


Making media literacy a viable part of the school curriculum will occur only 
after teachers, administrators, and curriculum developers begin to view the mass 
media as both an opportunity and an appropriate school subject worthy of serious 
academic study In the meanwhile, working on their own or 1n small groups, 
teachers can search 1n the existing curriculum for opportunities to analyze 
critically and to reflect on one of the most important cultural forces at work ın 
the contemporary society 
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High School Science Teachers' Perception 
of Inservice Training Programmes in 
Nigeria 


B.J. OGUNKOLA 


This study investigated the perception of high school science teachers towards 
inservice training programmes in Nigeria Three hundred science teachers drawn 
from ten high schools of two local government areas of Ogun State Nigeria were 
used for the study Inservice Training Programmes Questionnaire (ISTPQ) was 
used to collect the needed data for the study In analysing the data, percentages 
were used as descriptive statistics while t test was used as inferential statistics 

The high school science teachers tend to find inservice programmes in Nigeria to 
be preferable and more appropriate than full tume programmes However, they 
perceived that inservice programmes had some problems bothering on mode of 
operation and facilities in terms of equipment and personnel (lecturers) available 
for the programmes The study outcomes revealed that science teachers' sex and 
educational qualifications had no effect on their perception but the teachers’ 
marital status had effect of their perceptions 


Background 


The Government of the Federal Republic of Nigeria places emphasis on training 
and retraining of teachers by including it ın the National Policy of Education 
(1981) that ” teacher education will continue to be given major emphasis ın all 
our educational planning because no-educational system can rise above the 
quality of its teachers" It went further to say that " within the shortest time 
possible through inservice courses teachers will be given the opportunity for further 
training " 


Moreover, the recent developments in the Nigerian educational system 
mandated the Government of the Federal Republic of Nigeria through her 
Ministries of Education to give directives to those with Teacher Grade II or III, 
and Associateship Certificate 1n Education that the minimum qualification or 
requirement for primary school teachers would be Nigerian Certificate in 
Education (NCE, Lawal, 1993) This directive made these teachers to opt for NCE 
courses either through full-time, part-time or other forms of inservice training 
programmes 


According to Ipaye (1998), this directive for primary school teachers 
compelled some secondary school teachers to seek for 1nservice training 
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programmes because of fear of redeployment to prımary schools and also to have 
their degree for stability 


In Nigeria, research has shown that various universities, colleges of 
educations, institutes of education, organisations as well as foreign agencies have 
various types of inservice training programmes ın accordance with the aims and 
objectives of such organizations or institutions ın question (Olagunju, 1998, Ipaye, 
1998) The various programmes could be categorized as seminars, conferences, 
workshops, sandwich or external degree and part-time programmes 


Nevertheless, writers like Fafunwa (1967) and Adaralegbe (1972), gave 
credence to the fact that teaching demands a continuous development of knowledge 
and ability because according to them, secondary education, 1n particular with 
the introduction of the 6-3-3-4 system 1s rapidly changing, thereby requiring a 
constant effort on the part of the teacher, not only to enhance his performance, 
but also to keep pace 


Against this backdrop, Bezzina and Mohammed (1993) cautioned that 
the most important issues for school reformers to address 1s how to provide high 
quality inservice training programmes that are necessary to produce effective 
schools particularly as the world ıs moving towards the 21st century which will 
likely be dominated by science and technology 


Thus, at this period in the development of science education in Nigeria,, 
it will be appropriate to survey the perception of science teachers towards the 
available inservice programmes ın Nigeria 


Problem 


This study was designed to find out the perception of high school science teachers 
towards inservice training programmes in Nigeria 


To this end, the study provided answers to the following research questions 


1 What 1s the general perception of high school science teachers towards 
inservice training programmes ın Nigeria? 

2 Is there any significant difference between the perception of male and female 
science teachers towards inservice training programmes ın Nigeria? 

3 Is there any significant difference ın the perceptions of the science teachers 
based on their qualification towards inservice training programmes in 
Nigeria? 

4 Is there any significant difference ın the perceptions of the science teachers 


based on their marital status towards inservice training programmes? 
Methodology 
Sample 


A sample of 300 science teachers drawn from ten high schools ın Ijebu-Ode and 
Ijebu North Local Government Areas of Ogun State, Nigeria, ware involved ın 
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the study The science teachers whose mean age was 28 6 years, were drawn from 
both rural and urban locations Out of the sample, 60 3% were married while 
39 7% were either single or divorced, 58 3% and 41 7% were male and female 
respectively, 53 3% and 46 7% possessed their highest qualification Nigerian 
Certificate 1n Education (NCE) and University Degree respectively 


Instrumentation 


Data were obtained using a questionnaire named In-Service Training Programme 
Questionnaire (ISTPQ) constructed by the researcher The questionnaire in its 
crude form was subjected to rational logical analysis by some experts ın 
questionnaire construction after which ıt was duly modified. The questionnaire 
was administered to 200 teachers outside the sample for this study and a Crombach- 
alpha value of 0 74 was established This value confers a high validity and 
reliability on the instrument. The questionnaire has three sections. Section A 
consists of items 1 to 9 related to background information, Section B consists of 
statements 10-23 which are meant for measuring perception towards the mode of 
operation of inservice programmes, and Section C consists of statements 24-32 
which are meant for measuring perception towards the facilities ın terms of 
equipment and personnel available for the programmes The questionnaire was 
administered to the 300 teachers ın their schools with the help of the principals 
In order to score the perception of the science teachers, the statements 1n section 
B and C were rated on 4 points scale ranging from disagree to strongly agree for 
positive ıtems and vice versa for negative items for the purpose of inferential 
statistical analysis 


Results 


Research Question 1: What 1s the general perception of high school science 
teachers towards inservice training programmes ın Nigeria? 


Table | below gives a picture of the general perception of the high school 
science teachers towards the inservice training programmes in Nigeria 


Majority (66 6%) of the science teachers perceived distance learning which 
is a form of inservice training programmes 1n Nigeria, as being preferable to full 
time programmes Out of this 66 6%, 40% strongly agreed while 26 6% agreed 
to the fact that distance learning system of inservice training programmes was 
preferable to the full time programmes Furthermore, 79 2% of the teachers went 
further to support the fact that distance learning system 1s more appropriate for 
the Nigerian educational system than the full tıme programmes However, most 
of the teachers (66 6%) complained that the inservice programmes tend to be rather 
theoretical than being practical while 66 1% disagreed with the fact that the 
Inservice training programmes emphasized certification rather than skill 
acquisition. Moreover, the majority of the service teachers (69 396) perceived 
that many teachers participate ın the inservice training programme because without 
it they might not be promoted The perception of the teachers showed that inservice 
training programmes were not without some problems either in their mode of 
operation or in terms of materials and personnel available for the 
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Table 1. Perception of the Science Teachers towards In-Service Training 


Programmes 
S/Ne Statement SA (96) 
10 Distance learning is preferable to the 

full time programme 40 
11 Distance learning 1s much more 

appropriate than the full-time programme 446 
12 Attending inservice training with 

classroom work is a little bit strenuous 306 
13 Inservice programmes are rather 

theoretical than being practical-oriented 40 
14 In-Service programmes emphasize 

certification rather than skill acquisition 213 
15 Many teachers attend inservice 

programmes only for official reasons 14 
16 Many teachers participate in inservice 

programmes only because of promotion 46 
17 Marital obligations interfere with teachers’ 

participation ın inservice training programmes — , 473 
18 Many teachers are sponsored for 

the programmes 10 
19 Going for further studies while 

working 1s money consuming 345 
20 Cheating 1s rampant while writing 

examination of inservice training programmes 146 
21 Inservice programmes tn Nigeria are 

not always properly organized 316 
22 Inservice programmes should not be 

made compulsory for teachers 38 2 
23 Inservice programmes do not worth 

the attention given to them 150 
24 Books and periodicals related to inservice 

programmes are always available 406 
25 Materials do not always go a round the 

students during inservice programmes 1n 

Nigeria 33 
26 Qualified lecturers are not employed for 

most inservice training programmes 126 
27 The available lecturers do not always 

attend classes at the appropriate time 20 6 
28 Classrooms available are well equipped 

with necessary materials and equipment 12 6 
29 Experimental opportunities are open to students 132 
30 Library facilities are available to students 126 
31 Laboratories are well equipped with 

necessary apparatus 126 
32 Unequal treatment of students by 


the lecturers 1n common 40 


A (96) 


266 


346 


353 


266 


126 


193 


179 
218 
179 


106 


226 


D (46) 


10 


14 


222 


30 6 
301 
306 


446 


213 


1 


SD (95) 


234 


249 


434 


23 


10 


27 


125 


26 


401 


254 


289 
249 
393 


322 


161 
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programmes For example, 77 34 of the science teachers stated that marital 
obligation interferes with the teachers' participation in inservice training 
programmes ın Nigeria, 66 1% were of the opinion that the inservice training 
programmes were money consuming Although 62% of the teachers felt that 
inservice training programmes ın Nigeria were not always properly organized, 
65% of the science teachers disagreed with the view that cheating was rampant 
while writing examination of inservice training programmes in Nigeria A 
percentage of 55 5 % felt that the classrooms available for use were rarely open 
to the students of inservice training programmes in Nigeria and where they had 
the opportunity, laboratories were not well equipped 


In spite of all these problems, the science teachers still felt (71 9%) that 
books and periodicals in the form of materials were always available, whereas 
68 1% of the science teachers perceived that qualified lecturers were always 
employed for most inservice training programmes 


Research Question 2 Is there any significant difference between the perceptions 
of male and female science teachers towards inservice programmes in Nigeria? 


Table 2. Difference between Male and Female Science Teachers' Perception 








Science Teachers N x SD S2 tcritical t-calculated 
Male 175 2102 0325 0105 

196 172 
Female 125 2210 0084 0007 





The observed difference was not significant at 0 05 level of significance, since 
the t calculated (1 72) was less than the critical value of 1 96 Hence, there was no 
significant difference between the perception of the male and female science 
teachers as far as inservice training programmes were concerned 


Research Question 3 Is there any significant difference ın the perceptions of the 
science teachers base on their qualifications? 


Table 3 : Difference in the Perceptions of Science Teachers Based on their 
Qualifications 


Science Teachers N X SD S2 tcritical t-calculated 
Degree holders 140 4041 181 327 

1 96 1 75 
NCE holders 160 3689 182 3232 


The t calculated (1 75) was less than the ¢ critical value of 1 96 The observed 
difference showed no significant difference at O 05 level of significance. Therefore, 
there was no significant difference between the perception of science teachers 
based on their qualifications towards inservice training programmes in Nigeria 


Research Questions 4 Is there any significant difference ın the perception of the 
science teachers based on their marital status? 
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Table 4: Difference in the Perceptions of Science Teachers Based on their 
Marital Status 





Science Teacher N x SD S2 t critical t-calculated 
Single 119 4404 320 1024 

1 96 377 
Married 181 3706 136 185 


DE S O NY m E 
The t calculated 2 of (3 77) was greater than the t critical value of (1 96), the 
observed dıfference was sıgnıfıcant at O 05 level of sıgnıfıcance Therefore, there 
was a significant difference between the perceptions of single and married science 
teachers towards inservice training programmes ın Nigeria 


Discussion and Conclusion 


The outcomes of this study are a representation of the perception of Nigeria high 
school science teachers towards the inservice training programmes in Nigeria 
The science teachers tend to find inservice training programmes preferable and 
more appropriate than full-time programmes This perception is shared by Udofot 
(1997) who opined that in order to implement the requirement of mandatory 
minimum requirement of NCE by 1998, inservice training programmes 1n the 
form of distance learning are needed to supplement the college-based programmes 
He further stated that the inservice programmes are appropriate to expedite the 
training and certification of all teachers who are to teach in the nations primary 
and secondary schools While commenting positively about the appropriateness 
of inservice training programmes, Bunza (1992) held the view that they offer 
opportunities to teachers and other workers whose family and job commitment do 
not permit them to undertake full-time studies and whose education and job skılis 
need improvement. 


The fact that majority of the science teachers perceived that inservice 
training programmes in Nigeria have some problems 1s confirmed by Udofot 
(1997) in highlighting problems of inservice training programmes as recruitment, 
curriculum materials and logistic problems 


The revelation that there ıs no significant difference between the 
perceptions of male and female science teacher does not come as a surprise because 
the studies of Ali, 1993, Bunza, 1992 and Denga, 1991, had already shown that 
there was no gender difference in the perceptions of the male and female teachers 
Another outcome of this study 1s that there 1s no significant difference between 
the perceptions of the science teachers based on their qualification. This result 1s 
not out of place ın that these teachers irrespective of their qualifications are 
affected by the inservice training programmes ın the same way Most of them 
probably did or were undergoing the programmes 1n the same institutions Lastly, 
there 1s a significant difference ın the perceptions of single and married science 
teachers The difference in the perception of single and married science teachers 
can be as a result of the different experiences of the two groups Married teachers 
are definitely exposed to family commitments and pressures which the single 
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ones are not likely to experience 


Conclusively, considerable attention needs to be given to inservice training 
programmes in Nigeria with a view to strengthening their existence ın all the 
institutions presently operatıng them and introducing them wherever such 
processes are yet to be undertaken even at federal, state and local government 
levels The science teachers' perception 1s a very strong indication that such 
inservice training programmes can be a bold step and a great stride towards 
scientific and technological developments provided that all the problems of 
inservice training programmes in Nigeria raised in this study are properly tackled 
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— Devdatta Dabhokar 
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Adult Skills Development for Labour Creation 
in Tanzania: The Experience of Community- 
based Adult Education 


PHILEMON ANDREW K. MUSHI 


Small Scale Enterprises (SSEs) play a vital role in the socioeconomic development 
ofa nation. In this article, an attempt ıs made to examine the government's initiative 
to use community-based adult education as a mechanism for initiating and 
managing SSE projects with a view to alleviating poverty tn rural communities 
Although several projects were initiated to achieve the perceived objective, they 
ended up operating at substance levels existing mainly for survival purposes It is 
argued that if the projects are to contribute to poverty alleviation initiatives, there 
15 need to devise, inter alia, mechanisms through which the SSE project groups 
could have access to credis and marketing facilities. One of these mechanisms 1s 
to provide financial institutions with incentives so as to lend more to such 
enterprises and to formulate business linkage policy which will enable SSEs to 
sell to larger business firms and consumers 


Introduction 


Basic education as a support mechanism for poverty alleviation 1s widely 
recognized Basic education 1s considered to be an indispensable component in 
the socioeconomic development of a nation and it has a consequent impact on 
alleviating poverty and accelerating economic growth (Schmelkes, 1996, 
Bhalalusesa, 1997 and Government of Tanzania and UNICEF, 1997) Basic 
education 1s therefore seen as a critical bridge between a long-term sustainable 
human development goal and a mechanism for achieving poverty eradication 
targets 


In Tanzania, the government has been implementing measures aimed at 
reducing the incidence of poverty and developing a better working force for a 
diversified and semi-1ndustrialized economy (URT, 1998) One of these measures 
has been to provide adult population with skills and knowledge aimed at 
improving their capacity to initiate and manage Small Scale Enterprises (SSEs) 
to alleviate poverty in rural communities In this contribution, an attempt 1s made 
to examine the government initiative toward this end 


Context and Rationale 


The central challenge for Tanzania today 1s to overcome poverty With a per capita 
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income of about US $ 300, Tanzania 1s one of the poorest countries 1n the world 
It has been facing a serious economic crisis since 1980, with a shortage of foreign 
exchange, large budget deficits and imbalance between productive and 
nonproductive activities, unemployment and declining standards of living 
(Harland, 1995) 


The structure of economy has continued to be dominated by primary 
production thus making the economy vulnerable to frequent changes ın 
international commodity market conditions. The available domestic resources 
have not been adequately mobilized and effectively utilized to promote 
development on a sustainable basis (URT, 1998) Agriculture which 1s the 
mainstream of economy has remained largely untransformed and has continued 
to be dependent mainly on rainfall and backward technology 


The majority of population, about 90%, live ın rural areas below the poverty 
hne Their per capita income 1s estimated to be around US $ 90 (1993), low 
figure, compared with the sub-Saharan average of US $ 640 They spend about 
75% of their income on food (Muslti, 1998) In Tanzania, like elsewhere ın 
developing countries, the economic structure creates too much dependence on 
paid employment as the only source of income Due to limited capacity of the 
country's economy to generate enough gainful employment opportunities, the 
need to involve communities ın self-help activities and community-based 
development initiatives 1s considered appropriate The current political and 
economic reforms towards a market economy, and a growing conviction of the 
necessity and possibility for greater local democracy and entrepreneurship, have 
meant making changes that would allow effective participation ın communities 
ın decision making and executing their decisions using locally available resources 


The government, therefore, recognizes the vital role which the SSE sector 
can play in the country's socioeconomic development SSEs have always played 
a significant role ın labour creation and production both in developed and 
developing countries (Leite and Caillods, 1997 and Namibian, 1999) Due to the 
deterioration of economic situation and employment problems facing developing 
countries, small enterprises function as source of labour creation thus providing 
some solutions to the problems of unemployment (AEE, 1999) Small scale 
enterprises are by nature labour intensive They have the capacity to employ a 
large production of the labour force, using less sophisticated facilities and can 
produce goods for the rural communities Financially, SSEs create jobs, generate 
income and improve skills among the most disadvantaged sectors of society 
(Namibian, Feb 17, 1999) Education and training institutions, the world over, 
are therefore being asked to pay more attention to the requirements of SSEs and 
to provide training to youths and adults 


Adult Skills Training and Labour Creation 


The idea of introducing adult skills training for labour creation and poverty 
alleviation was based on the needs expressed by adult learners ın four regions— 
Kilimanjaro, Morogoro, Mwanza and Tanga—in Tanzanıa These needs were 
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identified during the Needs Assessment Surveys conducted in four regions by the 
Ministry of Education and Culture in 1995 The survey questions focused on health, 
sanitation, education, income generation activities/income sources, environment 
and general community problems (Saverase, 1996) The data from the surveys 
were collected by adult educators and communities Community meetings were 
held in the four regions to prioritize the needs taking into account the logical and 
possible solutions 


In all the four regions, the priority was the establishment of SSEs linked 
to literacy actıvıtıes This decision reflected the willingness of the adult learners 
to switch from theory to practice, to start some income generating projects, that 
will enable them to alleviate poverty 1n their communities. To satisfy the needs, 
the Ministry of Education and Culture through the Directorate of Adult Education 
ın 1993 established contact with the Swedish Internatıonal Development Agency 
(SIDA) and Saskatchewan Institute of Applied Science and Technology (SIAST) 
ın which they agreed to set up on experimental basis an adult education skills 
development programmes, ın the four regions known as Community Based Adult 
Education for country wide adaptation and replication (Mushi, 1998) The 
programme has been funded by SIDA, SIAST and the Government of Tanzania 


The programme was designed to increase access to quality and sustainable 
basic education for adults so as to empower them to participate effectively in 
poverty alleviation ınıtıatıves This was considered necessary for the previous 
adult education programme was by nature 'top-down' and did not allow enough 
room for local content or initiative. In addition, the pressure for the establishment 
of the previous adult education programme resulted not from the people's demand 
but from the government's perceived need for development The programme failed 
to generate sufficient adult learner motivation, for 1t operated without a clear 
reference to local conditions and adult learners' needs and interest The experience 
gained from the previous programme was that motivation for literacy 1s not 
something that the government or an instructor can turn ‘on’ or 'off at will 
Rather an enabling environment has to be created where the need for literacy 1s 
felt and its use 1s made evident 


The key characteristics of the community-based adult education programme 
are empowerment, ownership, participation and sustainability Under the 
programme, participating adult learners were to be empowered to assume full 
responsibility 1n making decisions on what to do, how to do and when for their 
own benefit This was 1n line with the current economic and political reforms 
which call for more democracy 1n local community development initiatives 
especially in the identification of local problems, programme/project design, 
management, monitoring and evaluation (Mnjagıla, 1998) 


The overall objective was to enable the adult learners to develop a positive 
attitude towards the implementation of literacy and SSE projects and to make 
them sustainable through the utilization of their own resources and to minimize 
dependence on external funding (Maga, et at, 1998) The specific objectives 
included institutional capacity building, business management skills, vocational 
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training, as well as informal sector promotion by exposing adult learners to business 
ethics, banking procedures and labour creation (URT, 1998) 


The programme has also been concerned with the gender question. Special 
emphasis has been given to women, for they constitute a major human resource 
ın rural areas and a target population for development schemes aimed at 
alleviating poverty For them, adult skills training programme was an auxiliary 
component to their development schemes as ıt improves their capacity to plan, 
initiate, implement, monitor and evaluate their development schemes 


The government's objective 1s to expand the programme from the four 
regions to cover all the regions by the year 2003 in four phases with an enrolment 
of 63 million adults (URT, 1998) 


SSEs and Location Profiles 


Four regions—Kilimanjaro, Morogoro, Mwanza and Tanga—of construed levels 
of development and literacy rates were selected by the government as pilot project 
sites for countrywide adaptation and replication Kilimanjaro and Mwanza are 
more economically advanced than Morogoro and Tanga, and have higher literacy 
rates (1e above 80 percent) compared with Morogoro and Tanga In all these 
regions, conventional adult education has failed to enhance adult learner's literacy 
abilities and to stimulate community development initiatives (Mbunda, 1996) 


District and ward adult literacy instructors already ın the field were trained 
to assist adult learners ın the identification of viable SSEs and to impart knowledge 
and skills required to manage them through empowering ‘bottom-up’ approaches 
The enterprises were designed and developed taking into account the 
socioeconomic context (1e local economies, ecosystems, community occupations, 
climatic conditions, etc ) of the participating regions and communities UNESCO 
Tripple 'A' Model of Assessment, Analysis and Action, was used to identify 
community needs, problems, available resources and to agree on viable enterprises 


The first category of enterprises included 12 agricultural projects, namely 
vegetable gardens, fruits, crop production and tree planting These were initiated 
ın Mwanza, Morogoro and Tanga with 329 adult learners (181 males and 148 
females) 


The second category included 6 livestock/animal keeping proJects— 
chickens, dugs, fish ponds, goats, piggery and cattle raising—involving 120 adult 
learners (71 males and 49 females) 1n Mwanza, Morogoro and Tanga 


The third category included 15 vocational/business projects, namely grass 
charcoal, local pencil production, traditional chair making, embroidery, shoe 
making, bakery, hair dressing, carpentry, poultry, needlework, bicycle repair and 
rental tailoring, ironing clothes, market stall, and weaving About 358 adult 
learners (201 males and 157 females) have been participating ın the projects 


Methodological Aspects 


The projects were designed to use revolving loan fund for starting up the projects 
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and literacy as a necessary 1ngredient for successful execution and sustainability 
of the projects Literacy skills training was therefore made an integral part of the 
projects and was aimed at those who have never learned how to read and write, 
neo-literates and out-of-school youths, especially girls (Bugeke, 1997) Reading, 
writing and numeracy were therefore tied up to SSES to solve community problems 
Adult literacy circles were led by facilitators using participatory and dialogue/ 
discussion techniques of the REFLECT (Regenerated Freirean Literacy through 
Empowering Community Techniques) methodology based on the works of Paulo 
Freire and refined by ACTION AID into the 'mother Manual' (Archer and 
Cottingham, 1996) The methodology was in sharp contrast with conventional 
literacy approaches which used text-based and non-participatory teaching and 
learning methodology The REFLECT methodology does not use a literacy primer 
except a manual for facilitators Each literacy circle was required to carry out a 
detailed analysis of their local environment and create its own leaning materials 
which can be used for planning community development programmes Discussions 
focused on local issues, such as environment, health, poverty, gender work-load, 
income and expenditure. Adult learners were required to translate the discussions 
into action-oriented programmes 


The use of facilitators and active discussions was considered necessary as 
imposed curriculum and primers do not provide room for local content and 
initiatives, and most significantly have slim chances of survival with marginal 
effects (Mushi, 1998) 


Organisational and Administrative Aspects 


The overall management and administration of the programme is carried out by 
the Ministry of Education and Culture in collaboration with other ministries and 
NGOs Ministries, such as those of Agriculture and Health are involved A project 
review committee (PRC) comprising experienced educators has been formed to 
provide technical guidance and expertise for the proper management of the 
projects Each level of 1mplementation—national, regional, district, and 
community—has a role to play 


The national level 1s responsible for the formulation and dissemination of 
overall policies and principles for proper 1mplementation of SSEs Another 
responsibility includes resource mobilization from donor agencies and voluntary 
development agencies (Swai, 1999) 


The regional level 1s responsible for the selection of participating districts, 
organisation of training for adult learners and other key actors and making proper 
alternative interventions 1n the programme as a whole This level also deals with 
compilation and analysis of 1mplementation reports at various levels 


The district level 1s responsible for the selection of participaung wards, 
planning and budgeting The district also liaises with educational institutions to 
seek for technical support for the proper operationalization of the projects 
Training programmes for the different key actors and stakeholders are also 
organized at the district level 
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At the community level, roles and responsibilities include community 
planning, budgeting, project management, selection of facilities and trainers as 
well as establishment of literacy circles and income generating projects 


Critical Issues and Concerns 


The experience generated from the piloting regions has shown quite clearly that 
there are a number of issues that need be addressed before the programme ts 
scaled up nationwide 


The major problem facing SSEs in the piloting sites like any where else in 
the world has been access to finance/credit Financial institutions have been 
reluctant to do business with SSEs due to the risk factor (AEE, 1999, Swaı, 
1999, Namibian, 1999, and Bakke-Seek, 1997) SSEs have therefore been relying 
heavily on donor funding from SIAST and SIDA The amount of funds provided 
has been too small to cater to the purchasing of important materials needed Project 
groups have been provided with Tshs 20,000/- to 25,000/- (1e US $ 29-357) to 
start up the projects and to repay over one year The amount has been too small 
when compared with the activities which need to be undertaken 


Although the government was required to finance the projects at least 1n 
their elementary stages, ın practice the government has been involved principally 
to promote the literacy component and does not support SSE activities (Maiga, 
et al, 1998) Generally, most project groups started off with small amounts of 
their own money Experience has also shown that SSEs ın other developing 
countries are facing similar problems In Kenya and Namibia, for example, SSEs 
are facing financial and market problems For women, the problem of attracting 
finance 1s even further difficult due to cultural barriers which 1mpede women 
from inheriting property which can be used as security to get loans (Karugu and 
Otiende, 1996) 


Another key problem related to financial constraints 1s accessibility to 
marketing facilities One of the main worries of the project groups was uncertainty 
of market forces which they felt was not so favourable 1n rural communities 
(AEE, 1999) For them, SSEs cannot compete with larger enterprises because of 
economics of scale and use of better technology In tailoring, for example, one or 
two sewing machines were sufficient to cater to all community needs If there 
were more than two machines, the returns in their view would be very negligible 
The same would apply to other SSEs unless initiatives were undertaken to secure 
outside market In many rural communuties, there are no market centres where 
the communities could sell their products as other individuals who do not belong 
to the project groups were producing similar stuff 


Lack of business culture and information are other serious problems The 
communities are not coming up with any new business ideas to improve and 
sustain their enterprises. The rural communities have not been encouraged to 
generate new ideas and diversify into new business areas This problem 1s largely 
attributable to lack of business information on new products, markets and 
technology as well as awareness of cther opportunities that exist 
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With regard to literacy skills acquisition and utilisation, it would appear 
that the literacy component has not been ımplemented as an integral part of the 
project activities Literacy has been conceived as an extra project activity which 
could be integrated into the project activities at a later stage (Mushi, 1998 and 
Saverase, 1996) Some adult learners do not care very much whether they learn 
to read or not for they do not feel they need literacy For them, the priority 1s the 
implementation of SSEs This practice, however, had not allowed learners to 
explore other alternative options As Saverase (1996) rightly argues, options 
provide people with an opportunity to make choices and that having choices 
leads to empowerment and ownership Literacy, therefore, has not been used as a 
tool of assessment, analysis and action, throughout the project group activities 
Some project groups, therefore, have been waiting for someone else to provide 
technical assistance to their projects and have been asking to be shown new ways 
of doing things rather than using their new tool ‘literacy’ to find out solutions by 
themselves 


Another problem 1s related to the scope of the adults training programme 
The programme does not address important issues relating to business planning, 
resource mobilization, marketing, buying, stock control, costing and pricing, record 
keeping, credit and legal issues, supervision and monitoring, the aspects which 
are relevant for effective and successful operationalization of the enterprises In 
addition, the programme does not focus on specific 1ssues relating to specific 
projects For example, poultry project groups have been asking to be shown how 
to treat various poultry diseases and control, the aspects which should have been 
addressed by the programme 


SSEs as a Strategy for Poverty Alleviation 


Although SSEs play a significant role in poverty alleviation, the experience 
generated from the piloted regions have shown quite clearly that this has not 
been the case It should not be overstressed that participation of adult learners 1n 
adult skills development and SSE programmes does not automatically lead to 
poverty alleviation or labour creation It would appear, nevertheless, to be one of 
the prerequisites (including facilities, capital, availability of marketing facilities 
as well as other social and structural reforms) Efforts to provide adult skills 
training programme need to go hand ın hand with the availability of the 
preconditions 


Most SSEs in the pilot regions, such as crop production, fish ponds, poultry 
vegetable and fruit gardens have been operating at subsistence levels existing 
mainly for survival purposes, and have remained at those levels The projects 
need to expand 1f they are to sustain themselves One of the strategies was to 
open up bank account so that profit generated could be used for project expansion 


Although the project groups were required to open up bank accounts, many 
groups have not done so (Mushi, 1999) and have been using the profit generated 
for other perceived more important individual needs— paying school fees for, 
their children, tilling their farms—the activities unrelated to the project goals 
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Many groups have ceased to function waiting for recurrent loan fund from the 
government and other donors A sustained management of profit ıs essential to 
ensure long term existence of the project (Specht, 1997) 


As stated elsewhere (Mushi, 1999), given the hierarchical nature of the 
government structures, it has been difficult for these structures to allocate 
sufficient resources to support the projects especially during this period of financial 
restraint, for they are not consistent with "the bottom-up approach" to grassroots 
development initiatives 


Conclusion 


The preceding analysis has shown quite clearly that there are several issues that 
need be addressed 1f SSEs are to function effectively as a strategy for poverty 
alleviation ın rural communities. First, there 1s need to devise mechanisms through 
which SSEs can have access to credit. One of these mechanisms 1s to provide 
incentives to the financial institutions (1 e commercial banks) with a view to 
enabling them to lend more to SSEs, through, for example, a credit guarantee 
scheme Second, efforts should be made to formulate business linkage policy 
which will enable SSEs to sell their products to larger business firms and 
consumers so as to overcome limitations of accessibility to markets Third, there 
1$ a need to encourage project groups tó generate innovative business 1deas and 
to diversify into other business areas Fourth, initiative should be made to provide 
communities with business information on regular basis regarding new products, 
marketing facilities and technology through the local newspapers which are 
already ın place ın the rural areas 


Fifth, there 1s a need to make the government structures flexible and consistent 
with "the bottom-up" approach to development initiatives. This will make them 
more supportive to community development schemes Energy should also be 
directed to creating more favourable regulatory environment and incentives that 
will boost the small scale enterprises 
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Statistics and Information Science: 


A Higher Education Perspective 


K. MURALIDHARAN 


Statistical science 1s basically the science of information or data collection 
Information science on the other hand ıs the science that deals with the exploration 
and exchange of data The main objective of these sciences ıs to bring the people 
closer and to have better communication with the government machinery The 
problem faced by our statisticians are not unique and limited Hence, to process a 
huge amount of data, one should change the system Therefore, institutional and 
attitudinal changes become inevitable This article presents what these sciences 


altogether be, thew ımportance and relevance in the current scenario 


Introduction 


Statistical science 1s basically the science of ınformatıon or data collection It 1s 
the science concerned with collection, organisation, analysis and interpretation 
of data pertaining to a study or investigation Information science, on the other 
hand, 1s the science which deals with the exploration and exchange of data Though 
Statistical science and Information science cannot be distinguished in the plural 
sense (both means collection of facts) the science they represent may be different 
They are not even complementary to each other However, when looked from 
higher education perspective, we can see many similarities between the two 


Information transmission takes place when we exchange ideas, while 
delivering lectures and through other media of communication like TV, radio, 
newspapers, books and so on In all these cases, some information or data are 
carried either from one individual to another individual or one place to another 
place This 1nformation flow can be either discrete or continuous Statistics 1s a 
tool for disseminating this ınformatıon In other words, one can say that 1t 1s a 
tool for rational decision making based on fallible 1nformation 1n any activity 
science and 1ndustry, business and trade and government and administration. The 
methodology of this subject has been undergoing rapid changes owing to recent 
information technology and computer revolution In a way, the main objective of 
these sciences are to bring the people closer and to have better communication 
with the government machinery Therefore, it 15 a matter of fact that we have to 
coordinate both these sciences simultaneously or we should perform a balancing 
act between the two True and well collected 1nformation can help a nation to 
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shape its own destiny and can provide true justice to its wards Itis with this aim 
a strong statistical system was developed under the able guidance of Prof P C 
Mahalanobis way back in 1949 The Department of Statistics (DoS) of the 
Government of India 1s the apex body ın the official statistical system of our 
country It comprises the Central Statistical Organisation (CSO), the National 
Sample Survey Organisation (NSSO) and the Computer Centre (CC) of the 
department These organisations are pioneered in collecting huge databases of 
our country 


Statistical Database or Information Database 


In a modern democratic country, it 1s the people's right to receive and the 
government's duty to provide objective information about the conditions of their 
lives, their economic and social conditions as only the government can provide 
this. The statical system does not suffer from any serious deficiency on this account 
as far as its coverage 1s concerned Therefore, it 1s the ultimate responsibility of 
the government to formulate a good methodology to regulate this information for 
the people who are need ıt It 1s because of its accountability, the central and state 
governments are depending more on their respective statistical systems Broadly 
speaking, statistical formation flows from local self governments to districts to 
state level to national level In this long process, there 1s going to be an enormous 
information flow Therefore, the task of carrying 1s information to the ultimate 
user will be a Herculean task Hence, a strong information or statistical system 
has to be evolved for the timely dissemination of these data. As far as globalisation 
of the information 1s concerned, we should have a powerful social, economic and 
political base ın our system With minimum infrastructure and machinery, we 
cannot achieve this task A simple way of overcoming this task 1s to identify the 
core areas where information can be explored and this would provide them with 
scope for testing the potentiality of our scientists and statisticians 


Information can be broadly classified into three categories Strategic, 
Management and Operational (Ashish Kumar and Srınıvas, 1998) Strategic 
information 1s required by planners and policy makers to set objectives, mission 
statements and to frame policies Information needed in this context 15 on broad 
and relevant areas However, there are broader tolerance limits as time frame 
Many a time, forecasts based on a year old data are acceptable whereas 1n some 
other situations, such forecasts may not be reliable even 1f based on a fairly long 
series of data The Planning Commission uses this kind of macro economic 
information for the national level policy making Management of information 1s 
required for monitoring and surveillance The information needed 1s at a much 
finer level of aggregation but with a limited perspective There will be stringent 
limits or timeliness Many ongoing development projects use this kind of 
information Operational information 1s needed by the person who 1s on the scene 
of action Even a statistical investigator collecting data or data entry operator 
keying in thousands of records per day should have the help of a mechanism 
which provides him continuous feedback on accuracy and progress of his work 
The kind of information needed ıs minimal ın aggregation but high ın accuracy 
and should be available in shorter time periods Modernisation can play a vital 
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role ın organizing and implementing these huge set of database 
Information Modernisation 


To bring any changes ın the system or society, the easiest way 1s to encourage 
modernization ın the existing system As discussed by Sharma (1998), 
modernization can be either institutional or attitudinal Institutional modernization 
refers to the modernization of institutional structures of a society Attitudinal 
modernization 1s concerned with the modernization of the minds of the people In 
my view, once modernization at the institutional level 1s done, then attitudinal 
modernization can be achieved automatically, for the people have the tendency to 
go along with the changes ın the society or the system These two are the potential 
elements ın the society, where changes influence the system immediately A good 
education and motivation has the power to influence these elements 


To modernize a system, the easiest way is to bring about computerization 
in the work place In fact, this 1s what we need at present to overcome the 
difficulties faced by our investigators and enumerators Handling the information 
manually is not always viable as far as its accession and storage 1s concerned 
Therefore, computerization of the database will be solution to it, so that the old 
and the current information can be accessed anywhere at anytime for the required 
purpose 


As cited by Kapur (1998) ın his article, Indian university teachers, students 
and research scholars have little access to Cyberspace Very few universities and 
colleges have e-mail, fax, Internet and even basic computer facilities Other 
developing nations have already done significant changes ın their learning-teaching 
strategies in this regard Therefore, to evolve any kind of innovations or revolutions 
ın the system, a firm determination and a human touch 1s required ın the progress 
of our students’ aptitude to these sciences Therefore, it 1s suggested that the central 
and state governments and University Grant Commission should take initiatives 
in the speedy implementation of such facilities before it gets too late Even 
academic staff colleges (ASC) can device such courses and techniques ın their 
academic programmes, so that true information can reach the really concerned 
individuals 


Professional Importance 


The problems faced by our statisticians are not unique and limited In the national 
frame, the difficulties of field work in rural as well as in urban India are not 
adequately appreciated and acknowledged As a result, the quality of the 
information inevitably and invariably suffers a great deal It may be due to poor 
communication and less encouragement given to our investigators In spite of all 
these shortcomings, the Indian statistical system 1s appreciated by the developing 
countries At this juncture, we should stress for the need of a statistics oriented 
information science or any allied subyect in our curriculum for extracting the best 
available information and to challenge the future outflow of the information Due 
to the interdisciplinary nature, the subject has a lot of potentiality ın coordinating 
other disciplinary subjects Probably, this 1s the only subject which interacts with 
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science, arts, commerce and engineering subjects because of its theoretical and 
practical implications The topics like sampling, sample surveys, forecasting 
techniques, research methodology and decision making are the statistical 
techniques frequently used by statıstıcıans and non-statisticians Statistical science 
can play a leading role in research institutions of diverse nature where data from 
agricultural, meteorological, medical, industrial and other fields may be collected 
by subject matter specialists either through experiments or observational studies 
Statisticians can assist them both 1n the planning and analysis stages The 
responsibility for the conclusion of such studies rest at least equally with the 
specialists concerned also Another key role for statisticians occurs mainly in 
statistical offices of the Central Government mentioned earlier like NSSO, CSO, 
Directorate of Economics and Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture, Office of 
the Census Commissioner, the Registrar General, computer services of RBI, the 
Planning Commission, etc and the state governments' official statistical 
departments like Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Department of 
Agriculture, etc Nowadays, statistical computations are extensively done on 
computers through statistical packages, by non-statisticians also for their research 
work They also require at least some basic knowledge of these subjects for 
correctly interpreting the results When super computers and Internet place their 
superiority 1n 1nformation exchange, these sciences will have their own relevance 
and there will arise a demand for making it an every man's science 
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The Polarisation of Educational 


Opportunities for the Have and Have-nots 


During a spelling and grammar check of documents through the American language 
software, ıt ıs both amusing and interesting to see the computer flashing a message— 
whenever it comes across the word grassroots—Cliché Consider rephrasing to 
avoid this expression. The American Thesaurus software does not even list it as a 
word It ıs obvious that this word seems out of use ın the American lexicon So 
may 1t be since she 1s at that zenith of civilisation where it’s people believe that 
they do not have to bother about what 1s happening to their minuscule minorities 
of the culturally disadvantaged people living 1n ghettos (the grassroots people), 
maybe they believe, no such people exist ın their fabulously rich country, which 
has been as much rich and powerful, or even more, than the Roman empire was 
two millennia ago In a way their attitude 1s surprising since historically they had 
been uprooted from their own native countries Ethnically and culturally they are 
multi-racial and multi-religious and yet collectively they raised that country at an 
unrivaled stage of development How can the progeny of rootless people become 
so unconcerned of the grassroots people? On the other (or opposite) side of the 
world, that ıs, ın the East, we are rather fond of overusing this expression, perhaps, 
because of the stark fact that the region (with the exception of Japan at this stage) 
comprises the largest number of culturally and economically deprived peoples 


Being a part of this country, which has been unanimously and consistently 
placed m the lowest category on all indicators of human resource development, 
that ıs, at the bottom of the list—the grassroots level, ıt ıs but natural to be concerned 
what has been happening ın education at the grassroots level of the grassroots- 
country It is because of this precise reason that we dared to bring out our Dr M B 
Buch Commemorative Special Issue on his fourth death anniversary on 19- 
February-2000 on the very theme—Education at the Grassroots We would like 
to continue ın the same vein of thoughts ın this following issue, perchance as a 
result of the effect of the hangover of the stiff pegs we have had to drink (swallow!) 
from that 1ssue 


Humour, rather rye at that, apart, the current political and economic situation 
n the country presents similar contrasting scenarios— One, at the top, the affluent 
ones believing and also making us believe through the media that what makes new 
India proud 1is—one miss. universe/world or one billionaire or a few millionaires 
in the list of 50/100 of the world or a minuscule minority of successful NRI ın 
America (mind you, few 1n other fields, such as sports, news reporting, art, music, 
dance, etc and most of whom are very wary, much more than the native Americans, 
about visiting their own country of birth, lest the germs of all kind at the grassroots 
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may infect their pure new American health) or scores of IT operators, etc There 1s 
no word like grassroots 1n the dictionary of this new opulent class, like that 1n 
America However, they simply cannot pretend that the grassroots people do not 
exist m this country since their number 1s visibly and overwhelmingly too large to 
ignore, nevertheless, they truly make-believe, somewhat euphemustically and 
disdainfully, that these people themselves are responsible for their destitute state, 
that they have to blame themselves, for they are lazy, un-motivated and drug- 
addicts and, therefore as remarked above, one miss universe or a billionaire is 
worth millions of such no-good people put together Seemingly a vicious nexus 1s 
emerging between the fabulously wealthy people, politicians and religious gurus 
to keep the poverty stricken people under their thumb with throwing a few crumbs 
every now and then If this sounds a partisan or reactıonıst point of view, then the 
first citizen of this country would not have expressed similar concerns ın his address 
to the nation on the eve of the last Republic Day Surely, he has reasons to show 
red light against the clamour for more economic liberalisation since he believes 
that the pursued policy 1s widening the gulf between the have and the have-nots 


More alarming are the decisions and actions on education initiated by the 
state governments at all levels under the garb of privatisation or liberalisation 
One state after another has been liberalising its policy to permit the private trusts 
to open un-aided institutions that charge large amounts of approved fees from 
teacher trainees [ın one state, ıt ıs Rs 8500/- for the non-paid (read merit) seat 
and Rs 20,500 for the paid (read non-merit) seat for admission to B Ed college] 
The flat rate permitted to be charged by the un-aided D Ed college 1s Rs 6000/- ın 
the same state The fees for medicine, engineering and business administration 
courses are sky-high, which 1s not within the reach of even meritorious students 
belonging to high middle class families Needless to mention, a few belonging to 
disadvantaged sections of the society get access to these institutions ın spite of the 
fact that a substantial number of these institutions are started under the pretext of 
serving minorities. Close observation of these mushrooming institutions strongly 
1ndicates that the system of education 1s rapidly slipping ın the hands of those who 
have little to do with education and have no scruples ın resorting to any means— 
sham, dam, dand and bhed— to accumulate wealth at the expense of hapless 
students They know the weaknesses of our monolithic and unaccountable 
governmental machinery and universities, they also know the loopholes of the 
machinery of law and consequent delays of getting Justice, thus they take full 
advantage of the weaknesses of the system This results into escalating the personal 
cost of education On the other side, the distribution of wealth, even 1f the GDP 1s 
increased manifold, 1s getting skewed in favour of a very few, thereby leaving a 
disproportionate number of people at the grassroots high and dry and making 
education at all levels less and less accessible to them This 1s the paradox, rather 
a tragedy of education that 1s gradually unfolding ın India. All concerns of equity 
notwithstanding, the stark reality 1s that the governments—central and state—are 
abandoning their responsibility of providing a good free and compulsory education 
The vacuum thus created 1s being filled up by the fake philanthropists Hence, the 
polarisation of opportunities of education for the have and have-nots ın the country 
ıs complete 
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In this paper, primary education as an integral component of sustainable human 
development has been investigated The education module developed in 
connection with SHD model 1s integrated with the population module under 
different fertility assumptions to produce eligible school-age population The 
emphasis was put on the achievement of replacement level of fertility and its 
impact on the school-size population. The results suggest that 1f replacement 
fertility can be achieved in time, then there will be smaller eligible school-age 
population It will be lower by 35% under fertility target achievement The model 
results also suggest that depending upon the variation ın the entrance rate eligible 
students not in school will also vary during the period Gross, net and school-life 
expectancy were estimated under different simulations to show the variation Cost 
component of primary education 1s also considered under three demographic 
scenarios The significant finding of the simulations ıs that there ıs a potential 
saving to the exchequer of about 13 billion Taka by 2012, assuming the education 
policy targets are nonnegotiable downward which they should be for to show the 
variation Cost component of primary education 1s also considered under 
sustainable human development 


Introduction 


Education 1s an important form of human capital that ımproves productivity, health, 
and nutrition of the people of a country, and slows down the population growth 
(Haddad, et al , 1990) Education 1s a corner stone of economic growth and social 
development and a principal means of improving the welfare of individuals and 
primary education 1s its foundation It has been recognized that human resource 
development through education, better health and family welfare makes important 
contribution to poverty alleviation This 1s because education 1s considered as the 
best investment ın human resource development Investment ın education, 
particularly female education, contribute to decline ın infant mortality and 
improving maternal and child health by allowing spacing of births (Planning 
Commission, 1997) There has been an increasing recognition from the 
Government of Bangladesh that Universal Primary Schooling 1s not only a 
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prerequisite for alleviating illiteracy but, more importantly, an essential aspect of 
basic human development Education 1s also fundamental to reducing both 
individual and national poverty ği 


Education has a multiplicity of links with sustainable human development 
(SHD) processes and outcomes Primary school enrollment 1s increasingly being 
viewed as a principal means to achieving the inter-linked development goals of 
health, higher labour productivity and more rapid economic growth Currently, 
not only rates of school attendance among children but also the efficient 
achievement (in terms of years attended) of critical schooling levels of adequate 
quality to produce specific levels of knowledge and cognitive competency 1s being 
given importance Premature withdrawal from school, associated with delayed 
age of entry and repetition of grades, 1s being viewed with concern. The 
competency 1n basic literacy and numerical skills that primary school graduates 
should have ın common, are known to have a direct positive impact on the children 
Quality primary school education 1s known to enhance individual capabilities to 
stay healthy, earn a livelihood and have an effective voice ın the community 
While the more direct impact of education on adults 1s through the adult literacy 
programmes, parents may have lagged benefit from children's schooling, due to 
higher family income, economic support and enhanced social status Society could 
gain as well, through ıncrease ın productivity and income and through reductions 
ın population growth 


Reducing illiteracy among adults and children 1s an important societal 
goal and formal and non-formal education along with adult literacy programs and 
other training schemes contribute, though not exclusively, to achieving literacy 
targets Another focal point where education plays a critical role 1s in matching 
the supply of trained persons with jobs This matching 1s key in minimizing 
structural unemployment, reducing poverty and increasing efficiency Viewed over 
time, this aspect of education 1s evidently a cornerstone for sustamable human 
development especially when existing levels of well-being are lower than desired 


Outcomes such as the above may be viewed as the working of various SHD 
multipliers triggered by increases ın education and literacy. They are associated 
with different time frames (lags) and policy thrusts For instance, the primary 
education-productivity-income chain has a longer lag than that associated with 
training of economically active adults This 1s different from the time frames 
associated with the removing of illiteracy Knowing the time frames for the various 
SHD multipliers and exploring the scope for efficiencies and anticipating possible 
constraints are vital information for national managers in their task of steering 
the nation The education model has been developed for this purpose 


The education module is a component of the SHD modelling system ! In 
its present version it may be used to first, explore the inherent tendencies ın the 
system (base trends) and how these may change under the impact of the Fifth 
Five Year Plan policies for primary and secondary education with respect to 
enrollment, dropout, retention and completion Second, it may be used to explore 
the time frame for reducing literacy rates and the sharing of this responsibility 
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between the formal and non formal schooling along with adult literacy programs 


The paper 1s organized as follows First, the situation 1s reviewed Second, 
the model 1s described Third, the simulation design used to generate the base 
scenario and those corresponding to the current plan 1s presented Fourth, the 
model generated time paths of selected input and outcome variables corresponding 
to alternative policy choices—trend and plan—are discussed Fifth, some policy 
implications and conclusions emerging from the analysis are presented 


Situation 


In the 1980s, Bangladesh was a country having one of the lowest literacy rates 
and one of the lowest school attendance rates A gender gap in literacy was sharply 
evident About 70 percent of the females aged 15 years and above could not read 
or write The 1991 census estimated literacy at 32 percent, 39 for males and 26 
for females The corresponding figure four years later in 1995 was at about 44 
percent (BBS, 1996), 50 percent for males and 29 for females If these estimates 
are accurate, the gender gap could be worsening Bangladesh spends only two 
percent of its GNP on education Because of greater emphasis, as well as, 
introduction of specific interventions, the primary school enrollment rate has 
increased over the last decade Social mobilization through increased awareness 
of the benefits of education 1s credited with a significant role in increasing 
enrollment According to the Health and Demographic Survey (HDS), overall 
enrollment in primary school in 1995 was over 74 percent However, the net 
enrollment rate for the 6-11 year old was below 50 percent 


Gender gap still exists although it 1s narrowing down The male and female 
school enrollment rates were 80 7 percent and 73 4 percent respectively Of those 
who enrolled ın primary school, about 17 percent dropped out during the five 
years schooling pertod The difference ın dropout rate between male and female 
students was more than two percentage points (15 3 percent boys dropped from 
school as against 17 6 percent girls) 


Demand for education 1s influenced by the rate of return to education and 
motivation to learn skills to improve and maintain these returns over time Income 
growth, improved income distribution and information through social 
mobilization and other awareness enhancing programs are certainly important 
in accelerating educational attainments (Khandoker, et al , 1995) On the supply 
side, the inadequate facilities are often binding constraints and therefore, important 
causes of low educational attainments Government's direct inputs to the school 
system and indirect inputs to village infrastructure can be expected to play a 
significant role in improving schooling outcomes, such as enrollment, dropout 
and retention 


In the context of primary education, a few specific determinants are also 
cited ın the literature The education level of the household 1s considered an 
important predictor for enrollment Parents' economic conditions are also singled 
out as a reason for not sending children to school Because of poverty, often 
children labour along with parents to survive but, unfortunately, increasing 
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opportunity costs to enroll in school. Naturally, the status of the family has direct 
influence on the participation of its children in education. The home of the 
illiterate does not foster an environment of books and learning The tendency of 
poor illiterate parents therefore 1s never to enroll their children in school Also 
social and religious traditions influence the enrollment of girls Further, when 
girls reach puberty, particularly 1f they are from lower strata of the society, they 
are not allowed to move freely and dropout of school Lack of parental interest 1s 
reported to be the main cause of dropout The second important cause 1s failure in 
examinations The third important cause of dropout 1s financial problems and the 
fourth relates to facilities For examples, school electrification, a proxy for 
facilities 1s positively correlated with schooling attainments for girls Absence 
of girl's toilet facilities and reluctance of parents to send grown-up girls to school 
are found to be gender specific reasons for dropping out In the World Bank study 
(1998), ıt was found that the farther a school's distance from the thana headquarters, 
the lower the schooling attainment of children Many parents worry about girls 
traveling long distances on their own Many parents also prefer to have daughters 
taught by female teachers Parents are not willing to send their children specially 
girls to school in another village (Gustavsson, 1996) Also important for girls 1s 
the presence of female teachers the higher the. proportion of female teachers ın 
school, the lower the female students dropout rate At the primary school level, 
the higher the proportion of female teachers, the more the enrollment and the less 
the failure for both boys and girls However, at the secondary level, the impact of 
female teachers ıs more pronounced for girls than for boys—ıncreasıng girls’ 
enrollment and reducing their failure and dropout rates 


Goals and Strategies 


The Government of Bangladesh has adopted the goal of universal primary 
education Towards this goal the non-formal education system 1s expected to 
cover 10 percent of children by 2002 In addition, the Fifth Five Year Plan has a 
number of specific goals for enrollment rate (100% by 2000), entrance rate (95% 
for males and 88% for female by 2005), teacher- student ratio (1 50 by 2002), 
additional teachers (60% to be female) Literacy rate 1s targeted at 70 percent by 
2002 increasing to 100 percent by 2005 


In order to reach these targets, government has a number of strategies 
For instance, to help girls as well as boys to keep ın schools the Bangladesh, the 
government has introduced food for education and monetary stipends to cover a 
share of the personal and tuition costs associated with education The government 
decided to fund this stipend programme because of the clear societal gains 
associated with higher education values for women Bangladesh's stipend 
programme for girl students began with a social marketing programme to make 
parents aware of its benefits The girl's education stipend programme proved to 
be popular and the Bangladesh government has now expanded 1t into a national 
programme With the support of international donors, 1t will now serve 460 rural 
subdistricts and benefit some five million girls. Besides, the government has a 
strategy to ensure additional primary school teachers and, among them, additional 
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female teachers should be 60 percent by the year 2000 The other strategies ınclude 
establishment of primary school ın every village In addition, mass media will be 
used extensively for social mobilization. For obtaining reliable and dependable 
data on various issues relating to primary education an effective information 
system will be established 


Database 


In this model, data from Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics (BBS) , Bangladesh 
Bureau of Educational Information and Statistics (BANBEIS), Primary and Mass 
Education Division (PMED), Addressing the Urban Poverty Agenda, data of Asian 
Development Bank (ADB) and Economic and Social Commission for Asia and 
Pacific (ESCAP) have been used The population model? developed earlier provides 
information on school-age annual cohorts While substantial increase 1s reported 
ın the quality of data on various aspects of the primary school system, primary 
data vary significantly from one source to another ? Consequently, there still 1s a 
general concern about its accuracy For modelling purposes, the problem manifests 
as a need to fill up data gaps with plausible estimates This affects the precision 
of base-line parameters for the education model which need to be further validated 


Model 


There 1s a closed loop between policy concerns, model structure(s) and data as 
policy concerns influence model forms which are practically constrained by the 
state-of-art and data availability Thus "good" models mimic the working of 
policy options inconsistent with data and transmission mechanisms Practically, 
building a model requires the translation of concepts and associated mechanisms 
of change into equations which can be solved by computers Solutions of the 
equations are also referred to as scenarios Generating multiple scenarios 
corresponding to feasible parameter ranges generates the set of options available 
over time which are necessary for framing sustainability 15sues These equations 
describe the underlying dynamics and are solved over time to compute 
characteristics of the primary and secondary education system and the literacy 
variation for different policy settings of the parameters İn particular, we focus 
on the parameters ındıcated in the Fifth Five Year Plan and conduct simulations 
to assess what 1s the feasibility space associated with these parameters It 1s also 
of interest to explore whether or not goals, adopted or contemplated, are contained 
within the feasible space alongside related issues of timing and policy emphasis 


The characteristic of primary education captured in the model relate to 
students 1n school, enrollment, dropout, retention, promotion and graduation 
over the five grades of primary school Focus 1s on computing the head counts 
associated with these characteristics, the incidence of educational attainments and 
the spread of literacy through both formal and non-formal systems largely run by 
NGOs targeting specific age groups 


School Life Expectancy 


The concept of school life expectancy (SLE) provides the average time that an 
entrant to school may be expected to spend in school Ifretention 1s excluded, the 
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Figure 1. Class Movement and Headcount 


maximum (SLE) value is 5 for primary school 
Literacy Rate 


The model equations relate to literacy rates, target population and the sources of 
variation ın literacy The target population excludes the existing literacy levels 

Determining target population 1s an 1mportant consideration 1n the size, cost 
and financing of underlying programs The model equations developed describe 
the underlying dynamics and are solved over time to compute the literacy variation 
for different policy settings of the parameters In particular, we focus on the 
parameters indicated ın the Fifth Five Year Plan (1997) and conduct simulation 
to assess what feasibility space 1s associated with these parameters It 1s also of 
interest to explore whether or not the goals are contained within the feasible space 
and other related 1ssues of timing and policy emphasis 


Simulation Design 


The objectives of the education model are to estimate and simulate variations 1n 
a set of indicators used to depict the changing situation of primary education ın 
response to policy interventions It 1s expected the model will develop into a 
decision support system with the functionality of inter-temporal benefit-cost 
analysis The acronym for the simulations and naming conventions are given 1n 
Table 1 


B 
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Table 1. Naming Conventions for Scenario Labels 






Modules 










Population 









Education 







Scenarios 
Trend 
Calibration to Fifth Five Year Plan and related scttings 














PS js ~ CApMer > “İÇ qa Y 
ESP Education policy simulations 
ESPPSP Policy Interaction. Educatıon policy and population polic 
ESPPTR Policy Interaction Education policy and population trend 
ETR Education trend 
ETRPTR Education trend and population trend 
PSP Population policy simulations for 5th Plan 
PTR Population trend 








Table 2 Input Variables of Education Model 


C Varmble. 


Annual age cohorts 








Eligible primary school students 
Eligible secondary school students 
target population for literacy programs 


Table 3. Outcome Variables of Education Model ! 


Completion raie 
Conipletion/promotion prp 
Dropouts (primary and secondary) eee 

m emma > e 


Eligible but not ın school 
10 percent by 2002 and 
15 percent by 20505 


Coverage of eligible not in school by nonformal 
Programs for ages 8 to 15 

70 percent by 2002 and 
100 percent by 2005 


Literacy rate 
Gross enrollment rate 100 percent by 2000’ 


Net enrollment rat eae ee 


Expected number of additional female teachers 60 percent of additional 
teachers to be female 


Number of tcachors ee ee 
parity male-female itr ee 
Note The above table lists the outcome variables for the education model For 


Repcatcrs 
some outcome variables goals have been specified 
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Table 4. Parameters of education Model in Policy Scenarios 





Values 
Trend (TR) 


As of 1992 (scc 
Tablc 7&8 for 
primary and Table 9 
for sccondary) 


Parameters 


Dropout ratc 


(primary and 
sccondary) 


Entrancc ratc 


Inflation rate 





Simulation (5P) Comments 


Valucs arc determined | Sensitivity analysis 
to achicve 
complction targct 











Male 95% & Proportional 


female 88 % by 2005 |achicvement 
Corrected for inflation 


Malic 81% & 
female 68% in 1992 











Per student cost 1992 cstimatc? 











Retention ratc As of 1992 

Teacher student 1 60 in 1992 1 50 (norm) Gap from norm 

ratio determines 
additional 
teachcrs 








Weights to compute As of 199210 


cligible primary 
school students 


Entrance rate for As of 1992 
secondary cducation 


Parameters used to generate the base-line trend and policy scenarios are given 
above The second column indicates parameter setting for the base scenario and 
the third column corresponds to the setting for the policy simulation These 
scenarios are described ın the following table 




















Table 5. Education Policy Simulation Design 


“Objective, 







Education trend To assess changes 
in the outcome variables on the 
basis of current (1992) cducation 
programme 




























The parameters for entrance fraction, 
dropout and retention rate remain fixed 
at their 1992 

values (see Table 4) [ETR] 


Fertility declines are along the current 
trend [PTR] 








Education policy for 5th plan and 
population trend On the basis of 


FFYP 1f the primary school enroll- 
ment targets arc achieved, what will 
be the expected impact on outcome 
varibles? 

What should bc dropout rates to 
achicve the target completion rates? 
















Policy Interaction. Education policy 
for 5th plan and population policy 
for 5th plan To assess interaction 
between education policy and 

fertility reduction policy 











The parameters for cnrollment and 
dropout arc fixed as per FFYP expectation 
(see Table 4) [ESP] 


Note The 1mplementation/ achievement 
of these expectations may be varicd in 
the simulator In this scenario it 1s 
assumed to bc proportional 


The parameters for education arc fixed 
as per [E5P] 

Annual cohorts arc based on scenario 
NRR-1 by 2005 [PSP] 











ETRPTR 


ESPPTR 
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The above table describes the simulation design used to generate alternative policy 
scenarios The table 1s self - explanatory 


Scenarios 
Primary Education 
Eligible Grade One Population 


Generally, six years old children should constitute the eligible school age 
population Discussions with PMED suggest that this 15 not the case in Bangladesh 
According to PMED, eligible primary school population for grade one (potential 
school age population) ıs being estimated by considering all the six years old 
children plus ten percent of children of cohorts aged five years and seven years 
respectively, plus five percent of eight years old children If we consider only six 
years old children, the eligible population would be as per government (GOB) 
definition. Eligibility, thus defined, 1s approximately 25 percent lower than that 
defined by PMED 


3M 
25M 
2M 
15M 


IM 
1992 1996 2000 2004 2008 2012 


Time (Year) 


PMED (male) person 

PMED (female) -----------------------------------------e none unen en eee eee person 

GOB (male) ———————————————— —————————————— — person 

GOB (female)— - — - — - —- —- —- —- —- —- —- —- —- person 
Figure 2. Eligible to Grade One in Scenario PTR 





Eligible grade one population will vary across the three scenarios presented 
in this paper It may be noted that eligible population, however defined, 1s a 
function of births occurring six years ago In the PMED definition, this lag 
stretches from five to e1ght years Variations 1n fertility declines are reflected 
ın the trend for eligible schoel age population The decline ın eligible 
population should be understood ın terms of continuing fertility declines In 
the figure above, the underlying population dynamics reflect a trend [PTR] 
of declining fertility which slows down before reaching a net reproductive 
rate (NRR) equal to unity by 2005 
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1992 1996 2000 2004 2008 2012 
Tıme (Year) 


PMED (male) person 
PMED (female) ---------------.----------------- nnn nnn person 





Figure 3. Ehgible to Grade One in Scenario P5P 


The above figure also relates to eligible population for grade 1 It differs from 
those ın Figure 2 with respectito population dynamics which are in line with the 
Fifth Five Year Plan target of NRR-1 by 2005 It may be observed that ın this 
case, the numbers eligible decline from about 2004 That 1s, if the Fifth Five Year 
Plan targets for NRR are met, there would be a reversal in the trend for the number 
of eligible from about 2004 (see Figure 4) 


In this study, the PMED definition of eligibility has been used, as 1t 15 more 
representative of field reality where students 1n different grades are not debarred 
entry strictly because of age Table 6 summarizes the estimates for eligible 
population to grade 1 1n the two scenarios PTR and P5P 


Key Finding 


In scenario P5P, which assumes achievement of plan targets of NRR, the likely 
numbers eligible to grade 1 by 2012 may be as much as 35% lower than scenario 
PTR that assumes continuation of current trends ın reproductive choices In 1992, 
these two scenarios had identical values 


Table 6 Eligible School Age Population for Grade One under Different 
Scenarios 


(Figures ın Million) 
. 397, | 2002” 
Scenario 


PTR(malc) 2 039 

















(female) 2 043 
P5P (malc) 1 902 
(female) 1 907 
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1992 1996 2000' 2004 2008 2012 


Time (Year) 
PTR (malc) person 





(female) ---------------------------------------------=-----=-----------=== Person 
P5P (male) person 
(female)— - — - —- —- —- —- —- —- —- —- —- —- person 


Figure 4. Eligible School-age Population for Grade One under Different 
Scenarios 


Eligible Students But Not in School 


Table 7 reports the estimated numbers eligible (all grades) but not ın school 
corresponding to trend and target variations 1n the entrance fraction and dropout 
rate There 1s a link between dropout rate and number of children not ın school 
Depending upon the variation ın the entrance rate, eligible students not ın school 
will also vary during the period of 1995 to 2002 The higher 1s the entrance rate, 
the lower 1s the number not 1n school 


Table 7. Eligible Students Not in Primary School 
(Figures 1n Million) 


xac. p zs we [ sr [ mw ws | Aw | mer | zwi. 
Ium [—-- q-—— p 1 ngu qo d | 
Male 3 556 2577 | 2523 | 2535 
Female 5 393 3996 | 3874 | 3871 
pomme up: e E ug. A 3 
[Male — (| 3556 | 3427 | 3102 | 26 | 2275 | 1956 | 1663 | 1434 | 



























As expected, the numbers eligible but not ın school decrease according to the 
strategy 1n the Fifth Year Plan 
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1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
Time (Year) 





(malc) person 
(female) --------------------------------- emere enn een e nnn n nn n -=-= Person 
ESPPTR 


6M 


35M 


1M 





1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
Time (Year) 


(male) | 7. B0 o . person 
(female) ~--------------------------77----------------------2= en enne ne =-= Person 


Figure 5 : Eligible School Population Not in School 
Parity issues 


The higher number of female eligible students not in school is due to the lower 
entrance rate as well as the higher dropout rate 
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person 


Figure 6. Primary School Students 


Table 8 gives the primary school population by sex estimated from the model 
The estimated primary school population shown ın Table 11 1s from different 
simulations It demonstrates 


primary school population ıs maximum 1f the education policy 1s 
implemented without the population policy being in place [ESPPTR], 


primary school population 1s minimum under the existing education scenario 
[ETRPTR] compared with [E5PP5P] or [ESPPTR], 


compared with the 1997 primary school population, primary School 
population for the year 2007 will be higher by 8 to 9 percent under the 
simulations of ESPPTR and ESPPSP This ıs firstly due to the momentum 
effects and secondly due to the implementation of FFYP education policy, 
and 


primary school population will be lower by about 18 percent between 1997 
and 2002 under the simulation of ETRPTR 
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Table 8: Total Primary School Population by Sex 
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Figure 7. Comparing Primary Students at 1997 and 2002 


Data for key ındıcators/parameters, such as enrollment, dropout and retention are 
not from a single source Thus, issues of consistency and accuracy need to be 
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further scrutınızed The base information on dropout and retention rates was 
‘obtained from the 1996 Asian Development Bank Survey 


Gross Enrollment Ratio 


Gross enrollment ratio (GER) 1s defined as the total enrollment 1n primary 
education as a proportion of primary school age (6 to 10 years) The gross 
enrollment ratio 1s a general indication of the level of participation 1n primary 
education Table 9 shows the gross enrollment ratio Gross enrollment ratios ranged 
from 88 percent to 91 percent 


Table 9. Gross Enrollment Ratios 
Gross Ejirollment Ratios (ETRPTR), 


1992 90 59 
1993 8731 


1995 85 78 
1999 90 72 


Net Enrollment Ratio 

































The net enrollment ratio provides a measure of the extent to which the population 
eligible to participate 1n primary education 1s actually enrolled The net enrollment 
ratio 1$ being used in monitoring the level of participation 1n primary education and 
1n 1dentifying non-enrolled school age population ın appropriate level of that age 
Table 10 shows the net enrollment ratios of potential school age population under 
base scenario (ETRPTR) 


Table 10: Enrollment Ratios of Potential School Age Population 


[Year| es is is is ie [ ro [ iw im» ame | ani] 200] 


Enrollment 7289 | 7216 
Ratio 











The enrollment ratio stresses the 1mportance of education to the sustainable 
development process Estimating the net enrollment ratio compared to gross 
enrollment requires more basic data to derive the indicator, namely enrollment by 
age The net enrollment ratio can further be used to determine the size of the non- 
enrolled school age population and over aged and under aged enrollment 


Completion Rate 


The parameters dropout rate and retention rate were set in such a way to get the 
completion rate 70 percent by 2000 Variations ın the parameters will provide different 
outcomes of the completion rate The completion rate can also be estimated from 
school lıfe expectancy, which 1s given below 
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Primary School Life Expectancy 


School life expectancy 1s the estimated average number of years a student will 
remain enrolled ın an educational institution. The indicator provides an estimate 
of the expected number of years of education that a child can expect to receive if 
enrolled at school The school life expectancy can be used to assess the overall 
level of development and performance of an education system, ın terms of the 
average duration of participation in education of every child enrolled ın school 


Table 11. Primary School Life Expectancy by Sex 
Y o. 05.05. klepe. 77... 71997 
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ETRPTR (malc) 3 590 3 789 

ETRPTR (female) 3 226 3 524 . 73524 
ESPPSP (malc) 3 590 3914 4215 
ESPPSP (female) 3 226 3 676 4 035 





It may be observed from Table 11 that 


— Boys stay, on the average, higher in school than the girls The low school 
life expectancy for girls may be attributed to higher dropout rates for girls 
as compared with that of boys 


—  Inthe trend scenario, a boy who enters grade 1 ın 1997 in primary education 
cycle will have on an average 3 8 years of schooling by 2002 as opposed to 
3 5 years for girls Thus, while school life expectancy 1s on an increasing 
trend for both males and females, the gender differential 1s decreasing about 
29 percent over 10 years (0 36 ın 1992 and 0 26 in 2002 ) 


— Inthe policy package for 1997-2002, the simulated school life expectancy 
increases to 4 2 for boys and 4 years for girls The gender differential drops 
from 0 26 ın 1997 to 0 18 ın 2002, that 1s, almost 30 percent ın 5 years 
However, according to the simulation design between 1997 and 2002, the 
mean years of school life expectancy under the simulation ETRPTR by sex 
should remain the same If this 1s taken into account, the policy package 
essentially continues the trend between 1992 to 1997 further to 1997 without 
any additional declines ın the gender differentials 


Cost Considerations for Primary Education 


The aggregate cost associated with the various policy packages for primary 
schooling 1s assessed from 1992 to 2012 (see Table 12) A quick estimate of the 
cost per student 1s obtained using a three-year average centered at 1992 along 
with five percent (modest) inflation for each year beginning from 1993 This along, 
with the headcount of students in the primary system generated by the model 
yields these cost estimates For 1992, the per student cost 1s estimated from the 
available information (revenuetdevelopment) as obtained from the Statistical 
Yearbook of Bangladesh, 1995 This indicates that in 1997 the cost per student 
was Taka 1301 and it may increase to Taka 2706 in 2012 As the headcount 
estimates vary due to population policy, there 1s a direct link in the costs to society 
over time for these two programs - education and population Using the model, 
this variation ın cost due to interrelatedness 1s factored out 
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Table 12. Total Cost under Three Demographic Scenar1os 
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Table 12 also shows the cost under three simulation designs The different simulated 
scenarios and their objectives are outlined in Table 5 The design parameters used 
ın the simulation are also displayed The cost consideration for each scenario along 
with the FFYP implementation strategy and their 1mplications are shown in Table 
12 It suggests 


* 


The least cost option 1s the trend scenario for both education and population 
(ETRPTR) 


Maximum cost 1s associated with the scenario with the education policy 
package implemented by population as per trend (ESPPTR) In this 
scenario, the additional costs compared with the base run are about 4 billion 
taka by 2002 which ıncreases to about 13 billion by 2012 


The cost profile for the scenario (ESPP5P) , where both education and 
population policy are 1mplemented, lies between the other two options 
Up to 2005, it ıs identical with (ESPPTR) but in 2012, it 15 7 billion taka lower 
than (ESPPTR) 


There 1s a potential saving to the exchequer of about 13 billion Taka by 
2012 assuming that education policy targets are non negotiable downward 
which they should be for sustainable human development 
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Figure 8. Total Cost of Primary Education under Three Scenarios 
Discussions and Policy Implications 


The simulation results present the impact of past interventions undertaken in the 
previous plans It also 1mplies the programmatic intervention should continue 
otherwise the impact will not sustain The smaller size of the primary school 
students will imply the social costs, such as less expenditure on health, education, 
family planning, housing, etc This also suggests demand for employment will be 
reduced The other positive benefits of the education are that 1t has direct positive 
effects on earnings, farm productivity and human fertility as well as 
1ntergenerational effects on child health, nutrition and education. The social effects 
of education are also positive It increases women's age for marriage, which has 
indirect effect on fertility Women with more schooling may develop higher 
expectations for their own children's schooling Formal primary schooling 1s the 
preferred means of teaching basic literacy and numeracy skills However, because 
many children who belong to disadvantaged groups live and work in areas where 
schools are either absent or unsuitable In these circumstances, other means of 
education, such as introduction of non-formal education may be crucial to reach 
the targets In the Bangladesh context, one of the most significant ways to increase 
demand 1s to 1mprove the quality of education so that parents would see greater 
benefits 1n sending their children to school 


Declining trend ın total cost of primary education 1s a result of declining 
trend ın fertility, which suggests for strengthening coordinated efforts and 
intersectoral linkages Over the last decade, primary education system has 
succeeded to achieve greater enrollment rate for both boys and girls but still there 
is need for achieving higher and sustainable completion rate which calls for 
reviewing the incentive packages, including quality of primary education and the 
education system as a whole 


The economic conditions as well as poverty have been identified as the 
major reasons for dıopout Local social, economic, cultural factors also affect 
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school enrollments Social and religion traditions particularly affect the enrollment 
of girls Some studies found that absence of toilet facilities for girls separately 
are closely related to irregular attendance of girl students and consequently they 
fail 1n the examinations and dropout from school Besides household roles and 
responsibilities, distance of schools and absence of female teachers are also 
contributing to the low enrollment rate and dropout of girl students 


It has been observed that primary schools in Bangladesh often do not impart 
the basic skills needed for a productive useful life to even those children who are 
enrolled Observing the current situation, government's plan to extend universal 
primary education by 2002 may be highly optimistic without significant reliance 
on nonformal education There 1s a potential saving to the exchequer of about 19 
billion taka by 2012 1f cost saving associated with population and education policy 
1s maximized, assuming that education policy targets are non negotiable downward 
which they should be for sustainable human development Further, it has been 
established from studies that expenditure on education 1s best regarded not as 
consumption but as an investment that enhances people's productivity (Gaag, 
1995) The effect of education on earning shows that economic returns to the 
investment compare favourably with more conventional forms of capital formation 
The benefits of education go far beyond increased earnings Educated parents 
have fewer children, invest more 1n their children's health and schooling and are 
more efficient ın adapting sound nutritional and hygienic practices (Ibid , 1995) 
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1 The SHD modelling system 1s a decision support system which allows managers to assess 
the time frames associated with different scenarios linking policy initiatives and goals Model 
boundary 1s set by data availability and policy focus which for SHD operationally derive from 
the changing situation and concerns about life-support, equity and efficiency Structural 
information about the various systems and their dynamics arc expressed as equations 
which describe the cvolution of the system Solving the equations over the range of 
policy options gencrates scenarios which arc consistent with available information 
about the system (data, structure, behaviour and instruments) Scenario analysis 
(comparative dynamics) may be used to preview impact, refine strategy and review 
policy 

2 The population model ıs a cohort component model It has 81 annual cohorts, 1s 
dısaggrogatcd by sex and residence— rural and urban It uses as input the age structure 
information reported by BBS in its sample vital registration system To derive initial 
annual cohort information Sprague Multipliers are used along with graphic interpolation 
as required 


3 For instance, according to the 1995 BBS Vital registration System the adult literacy rates for 
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males and females werc 56 3 percent and 39 4 percent respectively while according to the 

1995 Health and Demographic Survey of BBS, the adult literacy rates for males and females 

were 50 5 percent and 34 2 percent respectively showing wide variations ın the estimates 

Fifth plan and others 

5 In the draft FFYP (1997-2002), government has sct objcctives for primary cducation 
achievement which suggest that primary cducation completion rate will be achieved 75 percent 
by the ycar 2000 (page XX-13) 

6 [nitial information on Non Formal Primary Education (NFPE) was taken from the Phasc 
One Report, 1996 It has becn observed that about five percent eligible population 1s covered 
by BRAC under NFPE programme The government and other NGOs will cover the remaining 
five percent 
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7 In the draft FFYP (1997-2002), thc government has a policy to increase gross enrollment to 
100 percent by the year 2000 with particular emphasis on girl's enrollment (page XX -13) 

8 Five percent inflation rate has been assumed These values will be determined in the macro- 
economic model 

9 This 1s estimated from the development and revenue budget using a three year average 

10 Weights are determined on the basis of discussion with PMED They involved averaging of 
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Statistically the ehil are laudable but they do not seem to have brought 


about any qualitative change ın life 


Table 1. Then and Now: Certain Statistical Indicators 
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Decline in birth rate and a marked decline ın death rate along with almost doubling 
of life expectancy at birth, literacy rate going up, several times and institutions of 
higher education multiplying manyfold : are ' definitely very encouraging In 1951, 
12 5 children survived; in 1997 the'survıval rate was 19 2.per thousand In fact, 
\this,1s the .cause of population boom During this period. though the birth rate 
came down by, 117, the death rate dropped by, 18 4 As such, the country got 6 7 
more, souls per thousand 


\ — "The prospects of progress are nullified by the gigantic population growth 
It may not be surprising that the Indian population has jumped even the projected 
growth rate The projected population for the year 1999 was aed 3 million but it 


has already crossed thé one billion mark i ! : ' : 
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Education and Social Transformation 
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Education is a very potent source of social transformation It acts as catalytic 
agent If literacy rate I has'such a tremendous impact'on society, how would well- 
planned , focussed and directed higher education influence! could 'only-be-any 
body's guess (see Table 2)" “4: !* * © te 
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The aboye table” ‘presents ‘comparative data of 9 States’ "Kerala tlie state with 
highest literacy | rates. for both ‘men and women in' India, the three ‘industrially 
developed states of Maharashtra, Gujarat and Punjab and five backward states— 
Bihar, Madhya, Pradesh, „Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and'Orıssa © '? ^ ^ 


, The impact c of hteracy IS observed on infant mortality, sex-ratio and poverty 


'- A very interesting picture emerges: Geni the data, The literacy rates of all 
he backward states are below that of the average, Indian, figure, while that of 
developed states.1s above the national average ., , - jo cos SE 


te 


The infant mortality 1s lowest ın Kerala (16) It 1s lower than the average in 
advanced states and higher than that ın the backward ones so much so that ıt 1s the 
highest 1n Orissa (103) _ 


Kerala 1s conspicuous with the highest number of females (1036), while 
Punjab 1s on the lower side (882) among the advanced states Among the 
backwards, Orissa has more women than the national average, while all the other 
states have less women Uttar Pradesh has the distinction of least number of 
women i 


In fact, ınfant mortality and sex-ratio are related to general awareness 
Literacy provides opportunity for awareness Aware masses would take more care 
for infants and women without any gender bias 


Industrialised states have less people below the poverty line but 
nonindustrialized Kerala with the highest literacy too has few (25 43%) people 
below the poverty level With the exception of Rejasthan, all other backward states 
have a large chunk of people (from 41%—55%) below the poverty line Thus, by 
and large poverty and literacy are ınversely related Once again Kerala 1s distinct 
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ın case of per capita Bank deposit (Rs 6340) as compared to the other backward 
states 


A single parameter of highest rate of female literacy makes Kerala distinct 
and conspicuous ın several respects One could simply ımagıne what would India 
have been had it treated its higher education the way 1t ought to be 


Anatomy of Higher Education 


The author 1s convinced that higher education (collegiate and University education) 
ın any society 1s a potent agent and the most significant parameter of its social 
health In case of India in particular, the entire national movement/struggle for 
independence was led mostly by educated individuals At the threshold of the 
new millennium, it 15 essential to critically examination our efforts in this direction 
during the post-independent half-century so that we can prepare for the next 
millennium 


People having any concern with higher education rarely have a word of 
praise for it 


Post-independence education ın India ın general 1s a saga of callous 
indifference of all the glaring aspects of our degeneration, nothing ıs more 
tragic than our educational system Perhaps few other nations show such 
disrespect to its teachers as ours does Primary, Secondary, Collegiate, 
Professional, Technical, every stage of education ıs a mess 

— Seshan with Hazarıka, 1995 


Education 1s a subsystem of the larger social system while higher education 1s a 
subsystem of the general system of Education As part of a whole social system, 
general educational system and the higher education subsystem influence each 
other ın their own ways As higher education 1s the specific concern of this paper 
This subsystem 1s depicted 1n Figure 1 


Subsystem of Higher Education 


WHO WHAT HOW 
| | | 
Institutions/Personnel Content Process 


| | | 
(1) Management/Other Bodies (0 Syllabus ( Examination 


(n) Institutional Head (11) Research (n) Evaluation 
a Rector/Chancellor (11) Certification 
b Vice chancellor 
c Principal 

(111) Teachers 


(iv) Students 


Fig. 1. Subsystem of Higher Education 
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The figure shows the complexity of the subsystem Variety of people with diverse 
interests ınteract to operate the system from powers that be to the man on the 
street everyone 1s related to higher education 


Let us discuss the figure 


Who, what and how are the three basic questions for approaching any 
problem scientifically An attempt will be made to critically analyse each aspect 
ın the following 


Institution 


N 

Hıgher education 1s 1mparted through colleges and universities duly established 
through the process of law Colleges are opened by individuals or societies When 
they are operated by individuals, usually they are run by personal whims When 
the trustees open them, they suffer from collective whims Ultimately such 
institutions seek to serve the vested interests of one or the other community The 
real academics suffer Colleges named as Brahman, Kshatrıya, Rajput, Agrawal, 
Kayastha, Ahır, Jat, Jain, etc , attempt to appoint their own community members 
as faculty Even institutions belonging to sects too suffer from the similar disability 
where colleges are set up by the government they have their own logic 


Higher education now 1s on the concurrent list so the central and state 
governments both subscribe for 1t University grants commission pays 80% grants 
for initial five years, thereafter the total burden 1s on the state government Number 
and location of universities 1s important as far as the academic climate in a city or 
state 1s concerned The growth of higher education 1s shown ın Table 3 


Table 3. Growth of Higher Education ın India 


No of general Decinal No of Decimal 
Education Colleges} Increase Universities Increase 








Sources (1) India, 1991 89, (11) Statistical outline of India, 1997-98 198 


* Including 10 central universities and 28 deemed universities and 

institutions of national importance 
Note Apart from these, UGC has approved 119 colleges for Autonomous Status— 
19 m Andhra Pradesh, 44 in Tamil Nadu, 38 ın Madhya Pradesh, 5 each ın HP 
and Orissa, 2 each in Gujarat and Maharashtra and 3 in U P The latest position 
is 237 universities, deemed universities and institutions of national importance 
39, Central universities 13, and colleges 9703 (Manorama Yearbook, 2000) 
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As can be seen ın Table 3, during these'fifty years, the number of colleges 
and universities have grown, but this growth 1s haphazard The reasons for the 
growth of these institutions have not always been academic Open universities, 
Distance Education Universities and universities providing facilities of appearing 
as private candidate have all brought higher education to the doorsteps of 
everybody’ This itself puts a question mark onthe credibility-of university. degree 


(a fa itt lors 


Universities, Deemed Universifiés, Institutions of national importance aré 
scattered through out the country But they are unevenly distributed They have 
not always been opened for academic needs and considerations Sd 


Umversities are classified ın two ways (1) On the basic of their jurisdiction 
and (2) The funding agency The universities which are localized with a short 
Jurisdiction are known as residential universities The universities which conduct 
examinations for colleges lying beyond their city are termed as affılıatıng 
universities In between are those universities which are basically affiliating but 
have a residential wing also 


On the basis of funding, there are the Central universities being funded by 
the Central Government and the state universities depending on the state 
government exchequer By way of resources both financial and infrastructure, the 
Central universities are much better off. But they hardly number 1076 of the whole 
lot U P, the most populous state of India that could also take pride m having 
maximum educational infrastructure in the country, has 17 academic universities, 
three agriculture universities, one engineering university, 9 engineering colleges, 
eight medical colleges, one techno-agriculture university, one Indian Institute of 
Technology, one institute of technology, apart from at least four multi-faculty 
mega colleges that can compare favourably with many ofthe universities anywhere, 
but only two of the U P universities are central 


Of late, private medical colleges, engineering colleges and management 
institutes have come up in large numbers It has become a lucrative business to 
sell education to those who do not qualify on merit for admıssıon to attractive 
professional courses All such institutions have a certain number of seats allotted/ 
reserved for Non-Resident Indian (NRI) Quota the fee for which is charged either 
in American dollars or its equivalent in rupees Few seats of management quota 
are virtually for sale to the highest bidder The government now insists that 50% 
of the granted seats have to be given to the candidates of lower merit ın the 
combined entrance test 


Disenchanted by Indian Higher education some youth and their guardians 
think a foreign university stamp a more secure path for success 


Universities from the industrialized nations are increasingly active ın 
offering "offshore" degrees Some renowned institutions offer offshore 
programmes So do a range of low prestige schools or even "degree mills" 
that simply sell worthless and unrecognized certificates "Twinning" 
arrangements in which a university in Asia links up with a Western 
institution is a common way Increasingly, foreign education providers 
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are setting up shops ın Âsıa S EASY 
Uil tei rstov ods vini bagu = Philip G- Altbachy- 999, Times oflndiaşıMay,P 
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The academic climate of ‘thé institutions 'depenüs ón'Séveral factors’ Many 
a times, the institutions are initiated for nonacademic reasons “Hemwvatr Nandan 
Bahüguna University of Srinagan Garhwal(U Pus. situated, at a, distance of 104 
"Krfis ón:RiShrkesh/Badrinath 'route\Thesplace has beemchosen:a seat of-unjversity 
‘to hóhour'an'éx^chief minister ands avhilliléader dtussso: inhospitable that a few 
"atdept faculty? position’ Peoplé are.rarely interésted un,yısıtıng, the place for 
"acüdemiic meetings- In the.remotely. Sıtüâtedöollegös'ofSrınagar (Garhwal) and 
“Kümadn' (Nainital) universities, regular'academic-functioning 1sıdıfficult. 
Pp onae D GUT BEY) Neun m X xa e sn GO Way 
WRAL S4. Bal Made BRAG Teed 
When nonacademic. persons with no nonacademic purposes like personal ego 
satisfaction or ‘enhancing ‘family prestige or projecting self as an educational 
philanithropist float institution's! the. academieccause suffers » ss (94013 v'gr tue 
Management Fiş 


Ses sat gere alla e 
AIL institutions, of. ‘higher education "Colleges of r'unvetsities- "are managed by 
certain Set of individuals ‘named’ as different “Bodie 5 like-Matiagéinent, Senate, 
Executive, Committee or ' Council, C Court, ‘etc’ People are associated with 
management in various ways Sohie ate'elééted’ répreseiitatias/oftide' ‘Bearers, 
others may | be government representatives and some others may‘ be 'éx-officio 


fnémbers “Any‘instituitions' functioning will depend on the quality of people it has 


on 1t 
gele i 


Government Nominees... «4 


SeS betta, FON o pur tt ed 
Let us, look,into some Instances of government nominations and elections “for the 
managing bodies, of the universities 


ver. Oe Men ak uiia 
Merah Matem uo fe TRAŞ esu ağn 

Government nominations The chancellor of U P Universities e the, governor 

of UP nomınated Prof D Sundaram of Madras University, Madras on the 

aş ofC C S University, Meerut U P Whatan irony? Fot a routine 'meeting, 

` state ‘university forcéd-to' payzair-fare.to a person from-down.South to; North 

Bach meeting costing the university around.Rs- 10,000/- The nomination 1s for a 


period of three years "Anothéf such.ınstance 1s given'below i..r dJ s on 


lap tyr fp Se ni 
Mr Megh Raj Sharma, a retired Principal of âh intérmediaie college in' Hápur 
allegedly ‘managed’ a nomination by the Governor in 1987 for a three. year term 
Later he managed and got elected to the executive twice This time round his son 


e 


Swadesh Sharma is the candidate 5 g (s 


ín ,In,1999, Mr Megh Raj Sharma’ 's nomination by the government on the Executive 
Council of C cs University was stayed by the supréme court iur 


à E Wu 4£aY s gas 

" 2. RP Chaddha, a timber merchant of Ghaziabad, is alio. nominee ofthe governor 

çın the CCS University executive council. Chaddha's only academic excellence 1s 
that he owns a business management institute in Ghaziabad toy 


— Prode Thakur. The Proneer, ‘New Delhi, June 7,1997 
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Elections 


Sanctıty of any election depends on how honestly and faithfully the voters list has 
been drawn For CCS varsity bodies' polls, the voters list ıs a mockery of 
democratic procedure 


Several persons indwidually or in alliance with their family members or 
friends have got included the names of hundreds of votes in the electoral 
list on their own addresses The number of common addresses in the list 
for several voters ts 4800 out of a total of 6664 For example, forms bearing 
serial numbers 679-705, 710-753, 757-784, 1190-1226, 1312-1396, have 
no individual addresses In certain cases addresses are not given The 
illustration may be found in serial numbers 694-710-1042, 1047, 2631, 
2642, 2643, 2680, 2687 and 2691 


— The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, May 1999 


Strangly enough even the dead persons find a place in the voting list 1n these 
elections 


Documents in possession of The Pioneer reveal that persons who have died 
still exist in the revised voter list revised as late as March 28, 1999 of 
the university Justice Narendra Nath Mittal, though deceased, still exists 
in the voters’ list which has deleted 143 persons as having died in the recent 
revision 


— Pradeep Thakur, 1999 
Polling 


Polling ın these elections retains 1ts uniqueness Again, we quote Pradeep Thakur 


In the June 5 polls to the university court, 1200 votes were polled till June 
4 and rest 4797 votes were polled on the last day of receiving signed ballot 
papers 


The Ex-officio Members 


The executive councils of universities have a large number of ex-officio members 
Principals of affiliated colleges, senior most professor, reader and lecturer of the 
university, Deans of different faculties by rotation Mostly these ex-offico members 
serve as *yes men' of vice chancellor 


Institutional Heads 


Some of the institutions have the President, Vice President, Prime Minister of 
India as their Rectors Such positions are only decorative and rarely have any 
administrative significance In such situations, only the second 1n command are 
effective In case of state universities, the Chancellor 1s always the governor of 
the state So far as colleges are concerned, the Vice Chancellor 1s the final authority 


Usually academics 1s not the politicians cup of tea It 1s only rarely that 
politicians achieving highest positions might have an academic bent of mind 
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Nonetheless, these positions carry the temptation of ruling over the intellectuals 

Unfortunately, with the degenerated polity, the glamour of these academic offices 
ıs also dısmınıshed As Vice Chancellors now we do not have people like S 

Radhakrishnan, C D Deshmukh, VK R V Rao, Acharya Narendra Deo Some of 
the Vice chancellors had to relinquish office for unworthy behaviour, while others 
are able to retain their office through the courtesy of those who managed it for 
them The Vice chancellor of Agra University was sacked ın 1978 An enquiry 
into the conduct of Dr KC Pandey, Vice Chancellor C C S University, Meerut 
was ordered Of course, nothing would happen as he was related (o a central 
minister who actually got him the position. The appointment of Rohilkhand Vice 
Chancellor was stayed as 1t was done out of the recommended panel by the 
Governor of U P 


Whth the formation of commission for the appointment of Principals for 
colleges ın UP, the scenario 1s amusing The position of ıs now politically 
manageable 


Teachers 


Teachers are the backbone of any institution. The academic quality of the teachers 
determines the academic level ofthe institution. It 15, therefore, essential to protect 
the merit of the faculty Meritorious faculty would be available only at a place 
where unbiased selections would be done At places where inbreeding prevails, 
merit 15 compromised 


The unplanned expansion of university and collegiate education has 
brought about mediocrity ın the profession At most of the centres, a person ınıtıally 
appointed as Professor/Head/Chairperson of a department expands it as his Jagir/ 
Zamındarı In order to develop ıt as per his/her whims, the fellow manages faculty 
expansion only when a person of liking 1s fully cultivated In due course, only the 
picks find a berth in the department These non-academics enter through 
unacademic means "In breeding 1s the consequence" (Belok, M V and Gopal, 
K, 1979 99) 


A detailed study of a medium sized university—C C S University, Meerut 
presents a very interesting but frustrating picture 


Table 4. Faculty Positions in CCS University as in May 1999 


Number of Teachers 
in the Department 
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This university established ın 1969 has 17 departments having a total faculty 
strength of 53, of these about half of the departments have a faculty strength of 
only 2 members or less Humanities and social sciences are most ill-staffed The 
instance of inbreeding 1s most revealing here (see Table 5) 


Table 5. Inbreeding in CCS University as in 1999 





S No Name of the Total Campus % Affiliated % Outsiders % 
the Department faculty students Colleges 
students 

1 Agriculture Botany 5 4 80 00 — — I 20 00 
2 Botany 6 4 672 1 164 1 164 
3 Economics 3 2 66 67 1 33 33 — — 
4 Education 2 1 50 00 — — 1 50 00 
5 English 3 2 66 67 1 33 33 — — 
6 History 2 1 50 00 1 50 00 — — 
7 ~~ Horticulture 2 1 50 50 1 50 50 — — 
8 Mathematics 5 2 40 00 — — 3 60 00 
9  Micro-Biology 1 1 10000 — — — — 
10 Physics 6 2 33 33 — — 4 66 67 
11] Political Science 2 — — 1 50 00 l 50 00 
12 Psychology 4 3 75 00 — — 1 25 00 
13 Russian I — — — — I 10000 
14 o Sanskrit I — — — — 1 10000 
15 Sociology 2 2 10000 — — = — 
16 Statistics 4 2 50 00 1 25 00 1 25 00 
17 Zoology 4 1 25 00 1 25 00 2 50 00 
Total 53 28 52 83 8 15 10 17 32 07 


NN 


table 5 indicates that majority of the faculty members (52 83%) have been 
recruited from among the campus students If we include students from 
affiliated colleges also, the percentage of inbred rises to 67 93% which 1s 
considerably high It 1s interesting that majority (58 0%) of departments have 
only campus students or from affiliated colleges on the faculty 


Outsiders on the faculty are only 32 07% on the staff Two of the three 
single men departments are having only outsiders Such a high magnitude of 
inbreeding effects the academic environment 


Appointments of outsiders have become so rare that people have virtually 
lost faith They even do not wish to apply as mostly the internal candidates manage 
to get selected In 1998, in a UP University for a Professor's post, two D Lit's 
were by passed to appoint a local Ph D Appointments ın colleges are made by 
commission ın U P Most of the appointments are taken with a pinch of salt 

Mandalization has further worsened the academic levels of 


appointments 
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Students 


Pursuing usual under-graduation or post-graduatıon has become synonymous with 
marking time for employment About 35% of the total youth population ın the 
age-group of 17-23 1s in our colleges and universities The fitst generation educated 
are hardly aware of the academic ethos 


The crédibility of higher education would depend on the quality of students 
we get However, what would be the fate of the degrees 1f through reservation, for 
example, "a student scoring 1 out of 400 (00 2576) and 4 out of 400 (1 00%) 1s 
admitted ın M P for engineering and medicine courses respectively" 


Institutions providing for professional courses have mushroomed every 
where In these courses, usually the students who do not qualify by merit 1n regular 
institutions are admitted on the basis of capitation fee This 1s the story ın private 
medical, engineering and management institutions 


Content 


In higher education subject, content 1s very important It has to be updated 
regularly to keep pace with fresh knowledge at the global level. All universities 
have the defined procedure of updating through their respective subject related 
boards of studies Table 6 suggests how 1n Gujarat university certain courses have 


Table 6. Revision of Syllabi (Gujarat University) 








Subject Last Revision Subject Last Revision 
MSc. MA. 
Botany 1982 (Part 1) History 1975 
Physics 1991 Psychology 1979 
Mathematics 1991 Geography 1995 
Chemistry (1) 1982(1) and 1998 Home Science 1991 
Microbiology 1993 Philosophy 1995 
Statistics 1994 Economics 1982 
Geography 1995 Indian Culture 1979 
Life Science 1995 EYBA, 
Environmental Geography 1992 
Science 1995 Philosophy 1994 

M Com History 1994 
Business Finance 1989-90 LYBA 
Marketing 1989-90 Psychology 1979 
Advanced ACC Political Science 1983 

& Auditing 1989 (I & II) Economics 1986 
Statistics 1995 MEDICINE 
Economy of First MBBS After 8 yrs 1998 
Developing Countries 1989 Second MBBS 1999 





Source The Times of India, Ahmedabad July 9, 1999 
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not been updated since 1979 This should not be taken as exception as ın several 
other places, the conditions are almost similar or even worse 


Constitution of boards of studies and the changes suggested, 1f any, indicate 
towards certain patterns of academic management Few names can be found in 
several universities. These are convenient experts who are prepared to serve the 
interests of the local experts either by providing them evaluation work 1n their 
own universities or recommending books authored by them In several universities, 
now books written by local authors are recommended as prescribed readings At 
times, such recommendations are mutual 


Research 


The quality of research ın any institution or department determines 1ts academic 
identity In Indian scenario, no single institution 1s known for all its departments 
or disciplines They are recognised for good research ın some particular discipline 
Research of late has been highly professionalised and commercialised University 
Grant Commissions requirement of qualifying an examination or having a Ph D 
degree ın subject concern before 1992 brought about a boom ın research out put 
during 1992-94 During this period, maximum Ph D's have been produced by 
the universities BH U alone produced 435 Ph D's ın 1992 The tally of other 
universities during this period 1s much higher than their usual rate 


Research at one time was a passion for some, academic status symbol for 
few Now usually it 1s a commercial proposition Now there are professional 
supervisors/guides who either charge regularly for consultation or have fixed 
rate at different stages or else have a strait deal for the whole work of course 
settling a part payment at the inital and the final at the end The rates however 
vary depending on the paying capacity and the need of the researcher 


There are three crucial stages of research The approval of the synopsis, 
the appointment of examiners after the thesis submission and lastly the viva voci 
of the candidate 


The fate of research and the researcher depends usually on the guide In 
soft terminology it ıs research management but ın fact ıt ıs ‘research mafia’ or 
‘academic underworld’ at the interuniversity level In every university/institution/ 
department, there are some guides under whom registration for research 1s an 
assurance of Ph D Usually, they are the chairpersons/heads of the departments 
They are also the chairpersons of the Research Degree Committee Appointments 
of external experts on the RDC 1s on their recommendation By virtue of their 
office, these persons have interstate/interuniversity contacts So at all levels, they 
matter Things are difficult and different for those who are in this clique Those 
with less academic aptitude are inclined to go with these soft guides These guides 
are usually busy with nonacademic segment of the academics but their bio-data 
keeps on fattening oh the basis of research produced by their research scholars 
bearing their name as senior author on the published work or a research guide 


A research guide is supposed to go through the manuscript which 1s 
presented under his signatures This exercise 1s torturous particularly ın Social 
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Sciences as linguistic expression these days 1s a common casualıty Naturally some 
interest other than academic keeps the professional guides inspiring to continue 
their ever fattening personal tally of research supervision (see Table 7) 


Table 7. Ph.D. Produced 
[8 | Een 


Oo | mes | 


Research 1s an intense activity and the relationship between the researcher and 
his/her guide 1s also of ever lasting nature However, it 1s not so ın the case of 
professional guides One of the guides did not know the gender of his student 
He issued a certificate to a girl student as 1f she was a male On enquiry it was 
revealed that a male student's thesis was given to her to copy the certificate 
changing only the name and the subject The guide told that his Job was to sign 
and not to go to the minor details He claimed to have the competence to dictate 
aPhD thesis ın psychology or sociology ın just three days 









Number Produced 







Most of such theses are meant only for the award of university degree 
They are usually neither available ın the library nor with the guide One should 
not be surprised to see the same material under different title, year, university, 
researcher or guides name 


Such thesis are approved through managed evaluation On a five line report 
of a PhD thesis when the author asked the co-evaluator about the university's 
requirement as the part of being the report, the evaluator responded 


My friends send theses for approval and not for academic advice I am not 
a fool to waste my time on reading them 


Examination 


“Noncooperation’ and ‘satyagrah’ have come to stay as techniques of pressurising 
the authorities by any organization Examination has been the worst victim of 
these two There are only few universities in India which might be able to maintain 
there schedule of examinations, otherwise, ın most of them the session 1s behind 
schedule from the months to years 


Democracy has given a negative signal of a right to protest and disrupt the 
system So one and all segments—students, teachers and employees—prefer 
declaring noncooperation ın conducting the examinations Teachers have an added 
privilege of delaying the evaluation also so student-teacher-employees ‘activism’ 
1s telling upon the system 
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How fairly the examinations are conducted 1s yet another issue 


Evaluation 


There has been lot of experimentation ın the evaluation process The ıdea that the 
teacher be allowed to evaluate the script in the calm, cozy and comfortable home 
environment has been discarded It ıs being replaced by ‘Central Evaluation’ where 
ın evaluators/examiners are invited to evaluate the allotted scripts in the presence 
of other colleagues This procedure might be felicitating promptness but ıt 1s at 
the cost of quality of evaluation Usually, the environment 1s less serious and 
academic, it 1s rather that of socializing with the colleagues of the discipline 
Many evaluate under time pressure while others less social try to snatch the 
opportunity for more and more For many the process ıs merely mechanical 


In early 1970's in Meerut University, an unique experimentation ın evaluation 
was done on the pretext that one teacher cannot objectively evaluate the entire 
script having five questions The assessment of the evaluator 1s likely to swing 
either way positively or negatively depending on his/her bias developed through 
the assessment of the first question If one 1s impressed by the first answer, the 
other answers will be rewarded positively It may be negative ın the reverse case 
So a practice was evolved to get the scripts evaluated by five examiners each 
evaluating only one question The practice was later abandoned 


These days, particularly in U P, the universities have resorted to "contract 
evaluation" where ın at different important centres some persons are ‘contacted’ 
The total work load 1s sent to this ‘contact’ who further by his own resources 
approaches examiners who 1n short period of 3-4 days evaluate the allotted quota 
The central emphasis 1s on ‘managing the task’ So they function as ‘task force’ If 
observed closely the dynamics of evaluation settles down as ‘Evaluation Mafia’ at 
the ınterunıversity level At all centres, groups close to vice chancellor manage to 
snatch the job of their 1nterest at a promise of completing the same at the 
interuniversity level The nexus among the ‘student-teacher-employee’ trinity at 
all centres 1s active ın academic management These are professionalised groups 
Below the surface, the *academic under world operates’ The ‘Misa episode' of 
Bihar explains the entire academic fabric of India, (The Times of India, Dec 12, 
1999) 


Certification 


Certification, an important function of institutions, has now lost credibility 
Presently examination and evaluation 1s done at each step After the school, the 
young person has to take yet another ‘entrance exam’ for the university Passing 
under graduation does not quality for post graduation, ‘yet another entrance’ test 
is needed There are ‘entrances’ for all courses Out of the portals of the university, 
the employers have their own share of testing 


Although the ‘stamp’ of an approved institution 1s significant, one has to 
be cautious against the fake institutions at the same time Like ‘Dummies’ and 
‘duplicates’ ın all other walks of Indian life, we have institutions whose degrees 
and diplomas are not valid Of the list of 15 issued by the UGC, 
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8 are in 7 major cities of U P, 1e two in Allahabad, one each ın Aligarh, 
Kanpur, Lucknow, Mathura, Pratapgarh and Varanasi, three under the nose 
of UGC in Delhi and one each in Bihar, Kerala, Maharastra and Tamil 
Nadu 


— The Times of India, 1999 


System per se 


University Grants Commission, a regulatory body for higher education observes 
about the system that— 


it ıs a gigantic monolith, very difficult to move or change It has proved 
itself to be inadequate to meet our national needs and aspirations it 
maintains a set of double standards core of good institutions 1s surrounded 
by a large number of institutions where there ıs open door access, the 
standards are poor (UGC, 1978) 


Social System and Education System 


The unplanned expansion of higher education, nonacademic prolification, 
politicizing, academic Mathadhishi are the major ills of the system (Gopal, K , 
1990a) 


For a system to be effective, ıt has to be vibrant, flexible and accommodative 
but ours 1s static and rigid We had several commissions and voluminous reports 
but nothing seems to have changed This has generated a kind of alienation, 
scepticism, and apathy among the intellectuals (Gopal, K , 1990b) 


There is interdependence between the soctal system and the educational 
system They complement each other To quote— 


For far too long, the central focus of Indian culture has been on faith against 
reason, especially religion Rather ours 1s a fatalistic attitude to hfe and 
life's problem we are believer and not questioners We are followed and 
not fore runners we are imprudent and not sagacious (Dave, 2000) 


Along with fatalistic attitude, hypocrisy and confused thinking explain the 
common Indian psyche We meaninglessly talk high and bold The system 1s rotten 
but none would hold responsibility 


The total mess is a creation of the whole society The parents, the teachers, 
the politicians, the students and the managers of education have all been 
in unison to paralyse the system (Gopal, K , 1979 117) 


The underworld 1s always a better united world That is why— 


a teacher involved in letting children copy, a parent openly announcing 
through speakers the answers outside the examination centre or attacking 
the supervisory squad, a paper setter leaking the paper an official 
tempering with the posting of marks and a bureaucrat who has forced a 
Subordinate officer to switching the marks of someone—has never been 
brought to the courts for committing inhuman crime (Dave, 1999 67) 
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In fact, by and large, people do not treat them as crime At best, they are 
human weaknesses or lapses, that 1s how they are human beings and not gods 


A. vulgarized notion of democracy—unchecked freedom, equalization of 
merit and non-merit, Mandalization of education, populism, unwarranted emphasis 
on quantity or numbers, unprincipled opportunism has brought Indian society to a 
brink of catastrophe This has to be checked or else we are doomed 


India has entered the new millenniums So what? Have we turned more 
cultured, cıvılızed, sober, responsible, humane? Scientific? Do we really aspire 
our society to acquire these traits? It 1s the time to define our priorities. Let us 
take inspiration from Japan where the university council has been deliberating on 


The image of universities in the 21st century and future reform 
policies Higher education reform and the development of research 
deliberations are being carried out by the appropriate committees with a 
view to producing plans for universities as they will look in 21st century 
and the development of a comprehensive structure embracing academic as 
well as scientific and technological research (Shigeru, 1998) 


Indian society has entered the millennium at a crucial, critical and delicate phase 
of its history It 1s at a crossroad of political uncertainty with virtual political 
instability for a decade (Mr Narsimha Rao's government was a minority 
government) at the centre The major states too are experiencing frequent upsetting 
The entire politico-socio-educational scenario 1s chaotic The 90's was a decade 
of blasts and demolitions The land of Buddha, Mahavir and Gandhi has witnessed 
unprecedented violence during this decade marked by a humılıatıng demoralısıng 
surrender before brutish militant hyackers on the very eve of the millennium 


India needs rethinking, reconstruction and rebuilding Let us ponder over 
our priorities values of life, social institutions, leadership Let us not forget that 
India 1s big, vast and ancient It has never been a monopoly of anyone thought or 
life pattern It 1s a multiplicity of cultures and lıfe styles Nature has provided 
India abundant openness India has embraced all with open arms Any attempt to 
delimit India will suffocate it Indian history 1s a testimony to the fact that whenever 
an attempt to mental subjugation was made, it boomranged The dark periods of 
Indian history have been those of religious fundamentalısm Let us learn some 
lessons from its long and ancient history 


Suggestions 


Education 1s 'the key' to reconstruction. So let us work towards revamping our 
education system Few suggestion to begin with are given below 

1 Education be the top priority ın planning 

1 Uniform pattern of education through out the country 


mı — Schooling up to 14 years be made obligatory Where the parents cannot 
afford, the state should provide for it 


iv — Higher education must be strictly on merit No Mandalızatıon or Reservation 
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v 


vl 


vu 


vili 


Higher education to be planned in global perspective 

Educational offences be treated as cognizable offences to be punishable under 
‘Educational Crimes Procedure Code' The punishment herein has to be 
deterrent as 1n case of drug trafficking ' 

'Sıck' and 'substandard' institutions to be identified and closed forthwith 
Three language formula to be adopted firmly for cultivation of an educated 
civil society for India. Higher education through the mother tongue has 


confused the communicability of the educated To make it really Indian 
and global, higher education must be ımparted through English medium 
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subscription form I have written to my Head of Department in Tanzania, to enquire 
and suggest possible avenues for subscribing as from the 2000/2001 academic 
year 


— H A Dachı 
2 E-mail, Ago-Iwoye, Nigeria, 3-March-2000 


I am particularly delighted at the level of commitment of the Editor-in- 
chief and his associates manifesting in high quality of the Journal I am also very 
happy about the regularity of the publications and hıgh efficiency of the Editor- 
in-chief in not wasting time to communicate (with) contributors when relevant 
information are available Keep it up 


— B J Ogunkola 
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Ploughing a Lonely Furrow! 


T.S. RAO 


The general absence of collegiality amongst teachers 1s neither good for 
professıonal development of teacher nor ıs it in the interest of the learners This, 
ın addition to the lack of pre-service preparation as 1s found in the medical 
profession, places the new entrant in a vulnerable position, and in due course 
leads to early burnout In a learning society necessitated by the information 
technology revolution, teaching and learning should be a team effort with both 
the teachers and students as co-learners, and hence the sooner the culture of 
individuality ıs given up for collectivity, the better ıt would be for teachers and 
students 


Teaching 1s one of the few professions where one enjoys a lot of freedom Once 
one 1s screened and appointed on a post as a teacher and the person reports to the 
head of the institution, S/he 1s left with his/her class-full of students to swim or 
sink with very little help or interference either from the management or the head 
S/he 1s literally the lord of all s/he surveys, and the four walls of the classroom 
literally as well as metaphorically shut him/her from the rest of the staff 


There appears to be an unwritten code of ethics governing the behaviour of 
a teacher vis-a-vis his colleagues Let alone enter the class where one teacher 1s 
holding the fort, even halting while walking along the verandah or overhearing 1s 
considered unethical, nay, sacrilegious In fact, the teacher may lower the voice 1f 
s/he notices somebody passing by his/her class and may even stop teaching the 
moment somebody enters the room Of course, some exceptions are made- as 1n 
the case of the headmaster or the inspector We find ın the literature that ın the 
UK the latter's entry into the class 1s Just tolerated as an "inevitable intrusion" 


It ıs not surprising therefore to find some writers compare the teaching act 
to sexual act There 1s room in both these acts for only two parties, and peeping 
Toms are considered a most detestable lot Men of honour do not even talk about 
another person's bedroom/teaching act 


The argument advanced in defence of this shroud of secrecy surrounding a 
person's teaching and the so-called ethics of not "prying" by others, going by the 
term professional etiquette, 1s that teaching 1s a profession and the teacher 1s a 
professional Each 1s supposed to be an expert ın his subject, and having been 
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trained 1n the methodology of teaching, what method he adopts for a particular 
topic for a particular class of students 1s entirely left to hım and to his professional 
sense — almost like the doctor being left free to apply his professional sense to 
the line of treatment Rarely do two doctors together treat a patient, and one 1s 
not supposed to pass remarks on another doctor's diagnosis nor on his line of 
treatment 


This practice of shutting oneself off from one's colleagues, and the custom 
of the colleagues not taking any interest ın what an individual teacher does ın 
his class can be taken to bizarre lengths Whatever one does 1s to be guarded 
from the prying eyes of others Whatever be the nature of the topic or 1ts difficulty 
level, help from others 1s normally not sought Nor do others, even seniors, extend 
any significant help even when sought (Barnes, 1978) 


If seeking help from colleagues ın academic matters 1s thus avoided at all 
costs, letting others know about the problems one has with his/her class or seeking 
advice or help from colleagues 1n facing the problems will be tantamount to 
doing harakiri While one individual teacher faces the music with his/her 
rebellious class, the others studiedly ignore as if they do not notice anything The 
concerned teacher dares not discuss the problems with others lest s/he should fail 
ın their estimation 


At times, things may go out of hand, a student may refuse to mend and 
turn violent, the school rules might be broken, and seeking help or reporting to 
higher authorities may be the only way out Even then, it 1s very rarely that a 
teacher seeks the help of his equals, the matter 1s taken up with the headmaster, 
but even this course 1s one which 1s resorted to only when one 1s compelled to 
How can one suffer going down ın the estimate of another one, though s/he be a 
superior? 


It 1s no wonder that teaching 1s considered a lonely profession where each 
one works ın 1solation from one another (Armstrong, 1981) In some elementary 
schools teachers even take their lunch in the company of their pupils — they are 
so cut off from other adults Colin Lacey (1977) ın his book, The socialization of 
teachers" blames the traditional school organisation ın which either each teacher 
teaches his/her own subject, or one teacher 1s assigned to one class This has 
given rise to the predominant culture of a typical school — the egg-crate culture, 
where like eggs ın an egg-crate each teacher works ın complete isolation from 
others (Hargreaves and Andy, 1977) 


Apart from internalisation of a certain code of ethics, there seems to be 
another more plausible explanation for the strange behaviour Teaching, unlike 
most other jobs, 1s one where the person's absorption in the task 1s complete 
Hence, the teacher feels a peculiar sense of satisfaction when s/he leaves the 
class at the end of a succesful lesson At the same time,s/he has a sense of remorse, 
if the day's lesson has gone astride the planned course All the lessons are not 
successful even for an experienced teacher Researchers have worked out that 
about a fifth of the lessons given by teachers ın the U K are considered as failures 
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For a teacher to have his/her failed lesson observed by a colleague, what can be 
more shameful ? Since the 1dentification 15 so much intense, a failure 1s a reflection 
on his/her competence 


But there 1s another side to this phenomenon If one has evolved a particular 
method, and ıt has succeeded, that 1s to be "hoarded" as a family secret Since s/ 
he has not received any help in his/her hour of need, why should s/he now share 
his/her success story? Let others slog along and pass through trials and tribulations 
in singular isolation Knoblock and Goldstein attribute this hoarding mentality 
so characteristic of persons ın the teaching profession to zealously cover one's 
own as well as his/her pupil's success If others share his/her ıdeas and achieve 
success as s/he did, there 1s nothing uniqueness left ın him/her S/He 1s afraid 
that his/her "excellence" may get diluted by sharing with others (Quoted 1n David 
G Armstrong and others, 1981) 


This reluctance to share one's 1deas or methods with the colleagues makes 
sense too 1f we turn back to the simile of the sexual act The roots of the secrecy 
and hoarding originating in Jealousy over successes of others lie in the teachers' 
intense craving for pupils! affection In teaching profession, the only feedback 
one gets 1s from his/her own students Colleagues either avoid or belittle and 
hence their opinions are not dependable Moreover, except those who eavesdrop, 
or ask students behind a colleague's back, colleagues are not in a position to give 
proper feedback Even reactions from students rarely come spontaneously 
Teaching 1s like one-way telephone where the receiver's reactions are generally 
not sought due to the peculiar classroom situation or school culture Hence, a 
teacher 1s always on tenterhooks about his students' reaction to his/her lessons or 
their evaluations on his/her teaching performance But since there 1s not much 
colleagiality, teacher turns to his/her students for satisfying relationships As 
Lortie (1975) writes, there 1s lot of envy for pupils' affection. S/He 1s more in the 
position of an envious lover, always on the alert for any fresh evidence regarding 
his/her love 


If what one does ın the class 1s such a guarded secret, and one either does 
not welcome anybody finding holes 1n his/her work or others showing reluctance 
to help one even when help 1s sought, what do these people do when they meet 
each other 1n twos, or around the staff room table? We have two authors with 
whose findings perhaps every teacher would wholeheartedly agree "The staff 
room ethos prohibits any kind of discussion other than crisis management and 
grumbles, about individual or whole-class ‘personalities, writes Ivan Dunham 
Another author supports this and writes that no discussion on professional details, 
such as how and what to teach to any group of children rarely takes place 1n the 
Staff room Instead, staff members discuss on stupidities of this pupils or 
disorderliness of that class (Ian McMullen, in Taylor, 1969) Cedric Cullinford 
(1995) in The Effective School writes that teachers share only negative qualities 
at the level of gossip or anecdotes Instead of exchanging notes on method to 
tackle curriculum and learning problems, staff members express concern on 
managerial problems The major impression the author gathered from observations 
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of staff rooms was one of all-round cynıcısm Nothıng works, certainly not these 
new flanged ideas, senior teachers seem to impress upon the young teachers 
bubbling with 1deas 


While it 1s true that teachers ın general do not discuss their performance 
in their classes with colleagues, 1ts consequences for the individual are many a 
time disastrous Teaching 1s a taxing job, and every day and every period, the 
teacher's competency ıs put to test If all the pains one has taken ın preparation 
for a lesson become wasted, effort due to nonresponsive and sometimes rebellious 
class, that will have an emotional fallout Since opening up with colleagues 1s 
either usually not done or 1s met with coldness, frustration level slowly rises, 
resulting 1n teacher stress Mick McManus (1989) writes, "teachers bear their 
stress ın painful isolation It attacks the heart of the teacher, both physically and 
metaphorically " The final result may either be teacher burnout or psychosomatic 
disorders ` 


There ıs another consequence of thıs teacher's ploughing a lonely furrow 
Lack of relatıonshıp wıth the same-age adults or failure to establısh satısfyıng 
relationships with colleagues drives teachers in small schools to seek the company 
of their own students Teachers are sometimes found befriending older students 
in the class though this 1s frowned upon by the colleagues (David Armstrong, 
1981) Waller talks of narrow social range of teachers restricting their outlook 
In due course, one who has been in the Job for years puts on habits of company of 
adults in the outside society (Lortie, 1975) 


A strong case can be made for breaking the isolation of the school teacher 
It 1s necessary for individual's own professional development as well as for serving 
the students better Because of the universal absence of colleagiahty in the teaching 
profession, teaching has not developed as a profession on par with medicine or 
law Though there 1s the policy of nonınterference ın the affairs of a colleague ın 
these two professions too, because of the exchange of notes that 1s common, a 
technical vocabulary has developed and ın crisis situations one can always fall 
back on the existing "state of the art" But because of the individualistic 
conception of practice with no commonly adopted technique for tackling problems, 
teachers have not developed any exclusive language of their own, giving the 
universal impression that teaching 1s anybody's job 


Consider again another aspect which 1s unique to teaching, but not to 
medicine, with which profession teachers normally consider teaching to be on par 
when they talk of teachers' professional status A medico gets enough initiation 
into his actual work through the years of his clinical part of the course and 
internship by observing and taking part ın the work by his/her professors 
However, a teacher trainee does not pass through this type of gruelling experience 
whether it 1s during practice teaching period or in the first days of his/her actual 
career, and s/he 1s left all alone to swim or sink Even during surpervised practice 
teaching, the supervisor sitting at the back of the classroom refrains from 
intervening even 1f the trainee makes a grievous mistake Nobody goes to his/her 
rescue since his/her superiors know well that failure in delivering the lesson will 
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not have as disastrous a consequence as when a surgeon fails ın the operation 
theatre 


As a matter of fact, a study has revealed that a fifth of the lessons a teacher 
teaches are failures Jackson (quoted ın Lortie, 1975), who has observed lessons, 
writes that a teacher has to make hundreds of decisions every teaching day Edward 
Britton (1969) writers that in the absence of proper Job analysis, " no one knows 
what the ordinary classroom teacher 1s required to do 1n the course of his day, 
and if no one knows what he has to do, no one 1s ın a position to design methods 
of teaching him to do it" (emphasis mine) A teacher finally falls back upon the 
memory of the days when s/he himself /herself was a student, s/he had closely 
observed his/her teachers teach, and this memory (while sitting on the other side 
of the table) and not what his/her successful colleagues are doing and how they 
are tackling trickish situations, dome to his/her rescue No doubt, there has not 
been any change 1n the method of teaching over the centuries ! 


Inadequacies 1n teacher preparation and absence of professional craft 
knowledge ın teaching which ultimately enters the text book are two strong reasons 
for members of the teaching profession to break the barriers ın communication 
As Patrick Whitaker (1998) puts 1t ın Managing Schools there 1s need to substitute 
privacy with openness, separateness with connectedness and individuality with 
communality Teachers should first of all give up the idea that it 1s shameful to 
fail ın a lesson or it 1s a reflection upon their competence if a child creates a 
problem in the class Why should a teacher feel ashamed to consult the senior 
teachers on teaching problems and why should experienced teachers hold back 
the fruits of their experience? As Barry Hutchinson ebserves, "professional 
knowledge resides vitally in memory and in habitual ways of working (Lesley 
Kydd, et al , 1997) Professional knowledge will not build up if the culture of 
secrecy and hoarding becomes the predominant culture of a profession 


Charles Handy in his book, Inside organisations, poses the question "What 
sensible organisation would forbid its workers to ask their colleagues for help, 
would expert them to carry all relevant facts in their heads, would require them 
to work ın thirty-five minutes spells and then move into a different sıte?" (quoted 
by Gary McCulloch ın Hargreaves and Evans, 1977) The isolationist culture of 
the school should sooner than later be a vestige of the past The image ofa single 
teacher as a fount of all knowledge for his/her disciples who are sitting beside 
his/her feet would have fitted very well a forest based civilisation The society of 
the near future, thanks to information technology revolution, 1s going to be a 
learning society, and hence cannot be fed by schools turning out finished products 
Instead of a fixed fund of recipe knowledge, they should come out of schools and 
colleges with learning as tool sharpened for continuous learning This requires 
educational organisations to become learning organisations Instead of one 
individual dispensing knowledge, there will be teams working with students with 
both parties as co-learners The fundamental learning unit of a learning organisation 
has to be a team, not an individual In this, there 1s nothing esoteric and there 1s 
no place for secrecy and hoarding of process or product as 1f they are some family 


A 
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heritage 
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Case Studies of Multigrade Teaching in 
India and Canada: Implications for 
Improving Prinary School Effectiveness 


SALOSHINI MUTHAYAN 


This paper compares the key findings of case studies of multigrade teaching in 
India and Canada and their implications for primary school effectiveness in 
India 


In the case studies, an interpretivist, hermeneutic approach was used, based on 
the assumption that social phenomena are 'socially constituted' and 'valuationally 
based' Research techniques included a literature review, interviews and classroom 
observations. A selection of four classrooms was studied in each context Grade 
combinations ranged from two grades to eight grades (Kindergarten to grade 7) 
The study found that multigrade teaching is a significant feature of education in 
India where 7796 of primary schools are multigrade Intervention programmes 
have had limited success in improving school effectiveness since they do not 
address multigrade teaching and have focussed instead on the provision of 
resources, human and material The study also found that despite similar problems 
ın multigrade teaching, in India and Canada, Canadian teachers managed their 
classrooms more effectively than their Indian counterparts 


Introduction 


This paper has its origins ın a wider research study! which examines multigrade 
teaching ın selected schools ın India and Canada and their 1mplications for 
improving multigrade teaching in South Africa, where basic education 1s 
characterised by a high incidence of drop out, repetition and out-of-school children 
Padayachie, et al , 1997) It ıs estimated that over 50% of schools ın South Africa 
are multigrade (EMIS, 1997) It was considered that a comparison of the developing 
and developed world contexts might offer solutions to some of the problems 
confronting multigrade teaching in South Africa? 


The literature review undertaken ın the research study showed that 
multigrade teaching has a long history and 1s prevalent throughout the world, 
both in developed and in developing countries In India, 77% of classrooms are 
multigrade (UNESCO, 1998 1), while one out of every seven classrooms ın Canada 
ıs multigrade (Gayfer, 1991 1) Multigrade teaching ın India hearkens back to 
the ancient times (Little, 1995, Sharma, et al , 1997, 5, 8 & 9), Nagraju, 1997 5), 
while ın Canada they have been in existence for over a century? The high incidence 
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of multigrade teaching at the primary school level in India and the likelihood that 
it 15 a permanent feature of the Indian education system ımplıes that more attention 
ought to be given to these classrooms 


In this paper, the definition of multigrade teaching 1s “ a form of teaching in 
which a single teacher teaches children of two or more grades ” (UNESCO, 
1998 1) usually for administrative reasons, such as student numbers and financial 
constramts The respective grade levels are retained, as are the grade specific 
curricula^ The single and ‘two-teacher’ schools ın India conformed to this 
definition 


Objectives 


The objectives shall be limited to a comparison of the key finding of the broader 
study, pertaining to multigrade teaching in the selected classrooms 1n India and 
Canada and to consider their implications for improving school effectiveness 1n 
primary single and two-teacher (multigrade) classrooms 1n India 


Methods 


Educational research of this social nature 1s value laden and a positivist approach 
which seeks to be value-free and to quantify and explain social phenomenon, 
would have been inappropriate since “ we are all rooted in a social world that 1s 
socially constructed (Banister, et al , 1994 175) An interpretivist, hermeneutic 
approach was considered suitable since * its principle is understanding the 
way ın which the individual creates, modifies and interprets the world ” (Cohen 
and Manıon, 1989 8) This approach 1s based on assumption that rather than 
collecting data to validate a theory, the ^ theory 1s emergent and ‘grounded’ 
on data generated by the research act (Ibid , 39) 


The research method consisted of two case studies of multigrade teaching 
in India and Canada The research techniques employed for the study included a 
literature review, interviews and observations This allowed for triangulation of 
methods and obtaining of data 


Techniques 


The literature review contributed to an understanding of multigrade teaching ın 
India and Canada and the empirical evidence of the comparative effects of 
multigrade and single grade teaching on the cognitive and non-cognitive 
development of children 


The semi-structured interviews afforded a deeper exploration of information 
through open-ended questions Interviews with Indian and Canadian researchers 
helped to contextualise the study and in the triangulation of sources 


Nonparticipant observations enabled the researcher to investigate the 
ongoing behaviour and activity within the classrooms without intruding on its 
natural setting and becoming too subjective, given the two different social contexts 
(Cohen and Manion, 1989 129) 
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Selection of Schools 


In both Indıa and Canada, time and the distance determined the number of schools 
visited and the duration of the visits The selection of four schools 1n the Tumkur 
and Mysore districts ın Karnataka, India were arranged by the National Council 
for Educational Research and Training (NCERT) 


In Canada, the Primary Teachers Association arranged the visits. The four 
selected schools were located ın the Kamloops district, Province of British 
Columbia 


For the number of classrooms visited and interviewees, see Table 1 and for 
grade combinations, age range and class size, see Table 2 below 


Table 1. Number of Interviewees and Classrooms Observed 











Country Teachers (o Principals Parents/ Other Classrooms 
Community Observed 
India 4 *0 5 4 researchers 4 
Canada 5 *2 8 1 researcher 4 
+ 
2 support 2 Ministry 
teachers officials 


* In two-teacher or one-roomed schools, the teacher usually served as the principal 
as well 


Table 2. Grade Combinations, Age Range and Class Size , 






Canada 


Gr 2/3 | 7-9yrs | 25 | Gr K/I| 5-7yrs | 26 | Gr 3/4| 7-9yrs 
Gr K/1 | 5-7yrs | 27 | Gr 1/2| 6-8yrs | 23 


An inescapable bias might be the researcher's own worldview of education which 
has been influenced by Western norms and values Hopefully, such b1as might be 
mıtıgated by the researcher's constant awareness thereof, together with background 
experience of education of the disadvantaged ın South Africa Furthermore, 
Professor Nagaraju, who accompanied the researcher to the Indian schools, helped 
to contextualise the research experience Lastly, ıt 1s hoped that the researcher's 
Indian origin contributed to some understanding and appreciation of certain 
cultural aspects 


Bias 


Findings 


A Comparison of the findings may offer some implications for ımprovıng school 
effectiveness ın India This comparison ıs made with some trepidation, taking 
into account the different social systems As the exploration of multigrade teaching 
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ın these two contexts proceeded, ıt becomes evident that there may not be the 
*best way' for children to learn and develop and that what may be considered 
feasible (‘best way’) ın one country may not necessarily be appropriate or 
successful m another It 1s ın the light of this that the comparisons are made 


Policy and Programme Initiatives 


In recent years, there appears to have been several attempts to 1mprove school 
effectiveness in primary schools in India These have included government 
initiatives, such as the National Policy ın Education (NPE, 1986) and the Minimum 
Levels of Learning (MLL, 1991), and other 1nitiatives, such as Operation 
Blackboard, World Bank-supported District Primary Education Project (DPEP) 
and numerous smaller localised projects (Nagaraju, 1989 209, Anıtha, 1997 489, 
and Jain, 1997) Despite these initiatives, primary education continues to be 
plagued by various problems It ıs the researcher's view that these initiatives have 
not had the desired 1mpact for two probable reasons 


1) they have not addressed multigrade teaching because 1t 1$ regarded as a 
temporary phenomenon, and 


2) their focus has been directed narrowly at the provision of resources, either 
additional teachers or materials, rather than on ways to improve teaching 
and learning ın the classroom (Nagaraju, et al , 1997 5) 


Multigrade teaching 1s not a temporary phenomenon Seventy-seven per cent of 
primary schools ın India are multigrade (UNESCO 1998 1) Of these, 95% are ın 
margınalısed, rural areas where the problems of school effectiveness are most severe 
(Gupta, et al , 1996 4) Despite this widespread occurrence, "The education system 
as a whole pays inadequate attention to the proper functioning of multigrade 
schools (Gupta, et al , 1996 3) There 1s no reference to multigrade teaching ın 
national policy documents Multigrade teaching 1s considered a ‘Big problem’ ın 
India (Gupta, et al, 1996 2, also interviews, with Gupta, Nagaraju, Jain and 
Anitha) The education colleges rarely cover multigrade teaching ın their syllabi 
and when they do, ıt 1s under the rubric of “teaching problems"? Thus, prospective 
teachers are encouraged to develop negative attitudes towards multıgrade teaching 
even before entering the profession 


According to Nagaraju (1997 5) 


the approach ıs to look at rural primary schools as problem cases 
and the problem 1s more of paucity of resources to be overcome by other 
agencies not ofresearch and development to evolve alternate curricular 
and schooling structures in the domain of education (underline 15 mine) 





A. demonstration of this approach are the Operation Blackboard and DPEP 
programmes to provide classrooms with blackboards and to change single-teacher 
schools to two-teacher schools It seems that the installation of blackboards has 
served to perpetuate the 'chalk and talk' method of teaching, while the 
introduction of the second teacher has had no positive effect on the performance 
of the children in these schools (Nagaraju, 1995 52) Instead, the majority of 
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schools remain single-teacher schools because of teacher absenteeism, teachers 
arranging amongst themselves to teach shifts or the second teacher being deputed 
to another school to substitute for a teacher who may be on leave? 


It may be feasible for the intervention programmes to focus attention on the 
following issues instead 


. Adequate and relevant teacher education and support for multigrade 
teachers ^ 

. Inservice training on effective classroom, time and curriculum management 
and the utilization of instructional strategies 

. Relevant research and polıcy development for ımprovıng multıgrade 
teachıng 


In the researcher's opinion, the intervention programme conducted by Nagaraju 
(1995) ın the Tumkur district appears to be a more relevant intervention strategy 
In comparison to the other Indian classrooms visited, the researcher found that 
this classroom was a beacon of improved quality of teaching and learning This 
was indicated by 


. a committed, dedicated and enthusiastic teacher, 
. colourful activity-based materials made by the teacher, and 
. students who appeared to be more engaged ın the learning process than 


was evident 1n the other classrooms visited 


Initiatives of this kind require ongoing support A shortcoming ın this classroom 
was that the children were not allowed to have access to the activity-based 
materials and there was a lot of rote learning rather than the use of group 
strategies 


Critical Similarities and Differences 


Despite similarities ın the education policy of India and Canada, such as the 
child-centred, activity and outcomes-based curricula, and differences ın situational 
context, namely developed and developing contexts, the problems surrounding 
multigrade teaching are the same 


— Little or no official recognition of multigrade teaching 

— A lack of academic and financial support for multigrade teaching 
— The lack of pre - and inservice training on multigrade teaching 

— Very little research ın this area " 


Despite the similarity of the problems, the Canadian teachers appeared to manage 
multigrade teaching better than their Indian counterparts Their relative success 
was 1ndicated by 


1) the interested and engaged learners, 
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the effective use of instructional time through various instructional 
strategies and, 


the teacheis!' commitment and dedication to teaching indicated for example, 
by their after-hours presence in the classroom and the time they devote 
durıng vacations and weekends to planning 


The Canadian respondents believed that the key to successful multigrade teaching 
was the teacher One parent declared “I think the teacher is the biggest things "* 


The success of the teachers was attributed to the following skills 


1) 
2) 
3) 


4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 


An ability to organise, plan and utilise time effectively, 
A good understanding of the needs and interests of the children, 


A good knowledge of the curriculum, especially the integration of the 
curriculum for teaching both across the grades and the learning areas, 


A positive attitude towards multigrade teaching, 
Qualities, such as flexibility, innovativeness, commitment and dedication, 
Experience gained in multigrade teaching, and 


An ability to communicate with parents and involve them in the school 


In contrast, multigrade teaching ın India was characterised by the following 
problems 


Ineffective classroom management and organisation, 
An ineffective use of instructional time ın the classroom, 


A lack of knowledge about curriculum management and effective 
instructional strategies for multigrade teaching 


The teacher's difficulties ın coping were indicated by 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


A lack of evidence of regular planning by the teachers Instead, the annual 
plan emanated from the Block office 


Noisy learners who appeared bored and disinterested ın the rote-learnıng 
and copy-writing exercises 


A heavy reliance on teacher-directed instruction with little evidence of 
other forms of grouping strategies, for example, small group work or peer 
tutoring strategies 


The teaching of MLLs rather than perceiving them as indicators of desired 
outcomes for the learning process 


A limited understanding of the basic tenets of the curriculum, 1e child- 
centred and activity-based approach For example, the needs and interests 
of the children were not taken into account when designing activities, nor 
did the children have free access to materials 
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6) An inefficient and ineffective use of available materials by some teachers, 
1e either they did not use them at all or they did not know how to use the 
materials 


T) A dependence on the blackboard and text books 


Despite the similarities ın multigrade teaching ın these two contexts, the relative 
success of the Canadian teachers 1n comparison to the Indian teachers warrants 
some investigation The answer may lie in the kind of teacher education Canadian 
teachers received or the appropriateness of the child-centred approach within 
their context 


Teacher Education 


Teacher education 1n Canada does not prepare teachers specifically for multigrade 
teaching “The assumption (at) the universities ın the city 1s that everybody 1s 
going to end up ın some nice school where there was one grade ın every 
classroom and you just follow the separate curriculum "? This view of a teacher 
is verified by the empirical findings of Canadian researcher, Gajadharsıngh '° 


However, the course work at the universities included “ teaching strategies 
that would apply in a multi(grade) situation " Teachers received preparation for 
teaching approaches that are child-centred, participatory, actıvıty-based, flexible 
and open-ended, encouraging an understanding of multıple-ıntelligences and the 
utilization of a range of instructional strategies teaching One teacher had served 
her practicum in a multigrade classroom, thereby receiving the opportunity to 
observe and learn from more experienced multigrade teachers, the apprenticeship 
model “ what made it (easy) for me was being in that classroom for my 
practicum J saw it in operation, I saw it firsthand I went to my classroom and I 
did exactly what she did and 1t worked "? 


Canadian teachers used their own initiative to transfer and adapt their 
training for application to the multigrade classroom Their apparent success may 
be the result of the critical thinking skills and the sense of professionalism they 
develop during their training They indicated that they constantly searched through 
reference books for new ways of promoting teaching and learning ın the classroom P 


In India, teacher education institutions neither pay any attention to 
multigrade teaching (Gupta, et al , 1996 7,8 & 10) nor do they pay any heed to the 
almost ten year old policy directives (NPE and the MLL) for child-centred and 
activity-based approaches !^ There was a little to no evidence of a child-centred 
approach ın the Indian classrooms Any pre- or inservice either did not cover this, 
or did not achieve the desired effect (Sharma, 1997 1-2) In addition, these teachers 
were not afforded any opportunity to observe and learn from more experienced 
teachers ^ These schools were mainly single or 'two teacher' schools 


The Indian teachers under observation, save for one,!9 did not evince much 
initiative and creativity Instead, they appeared to be awaiting instructions from 
higher up, Consequently, they were ill equipped to manage their multigrade 
classrooms successfully 
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A comparison of the two models seems to indicate that relevant and 
appropriate teacher education, which ıs ın tandem with current policy, 1s essential 
for improving teaching practice ın primary classrooms, especially multigrade 
classrooms 


While it 1s highly recommended that teacher education institutions focus 
on multigrade teaching, the Canadian experience seems to indicate that it 1s 
possible to equip teachers with universal knowledge, skills and values that may 
be applicable to any teaching situation, including multigrade teaching It 1s 
essential that this form of teacher education builds critical thinking skills, 
flexibility and open-ended, child-centred and activity-based approaches and the 
utilization of effective instructional strategies A Canadian researcher emphasised 
that teacher education should incorporate the transfer of teaching techniques 
that teachers ought to use in the classroom and the emphasis should be on the 
processes of teaching and learning, not on the content (Chapmar, 1998 20-21) 
This may be achieved through experiential methods of training 


The Policy of Child-centred Approach 


The Canadian and Indian curricula policies are based on the principles of child- 
centredness, learner participation and activity-based approaches However, the 
tenets of child-centredness and activity base approaches are not understood and 
implemented by the Indian teachers Conventional practices, according to which 
the teachers themselves were educated, abide because they have not internalised 
the new policy For the Canadian teachers on the other hand, child-centredness 
is a norm of the society ın which they find themselves 


Implications 


Primary schooling in India encounters multifarious problems not unlike those 
experienced ın many developing countries Recent attempts to ımprove the quality 
of teaching and learning have had limited success because they fail to recognise 
that the majority of primary schools ın India are multigrade The findings of this 
study have implications for improving primary education in India because the 
strategies to bring about effective multigrade teaching may be applicable to all 
forms of teaching For example, child-centred approaches, integration of the 
curriculum and a variety of grouping techniques which are essential for catering 
for the diversity of ages in a multigrade classroom, may be equally effective in 
single grade classrooms where there are a range of abilities and interests even 
among the same age children This calls for the abandonment of teacher-directed, 
textbook-based learning with parrot-fashion, rote-learning and copy writing ın 
favour of child-centred, activity-based learning with learner participation and 
appropriate grouping techniques This study offers the following implications 
for improving school effectiveness 


Teacher-Main Resource 


The education system and teachers themselves need to recognise that the teacher 
ıs the main resource This does not imply that additional teachers have to be 
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appointed, as ın the case of the “two-teacher” policy, but rather that the intervention 
may invest in improving the existing teachers? knowledge, skills and attitudes to 
manage teaching and learning more effectively 


Learning-centered Traming Methods 


Training methodologies may include adult education techniques that are learner- 
centred, experiential, participatory and activity-based This may encourage 
teachers to understand and adopt learner centred approaches 1n their classrooms 


Policy for All (PFA) 


Teacher education and intervention programmes should familiarise teachers and 
education support staff with the philosophy and principles underlying the policies 

Teachers need to understand why they should change their practice before they 
are introduced to ınservice training on materials and instructional strategies, as 
has been the existing practice ın India (Walsh, 1993) If teachers understand and 
appreciate the concepts of and rationale for child-centredness, learner 
participation and activity-based approaches, they will be able to use any kind of 
materials or strategies 1n the desired way If not, no amount of sound policy, 
programmes or materials will be implemented ın the intended manner In addition, 
those responsible for inservice training may not have understood the policy 
themselves If this 1s the case, they too should be the target of training 
programmes 


The current practice of teacher-directed, textbook-based learning 
accompanied by rote learning, copy writing, inflexibility and rigid disciplinary 
procedures are counterproductive to the vision contained in NPE and MLL 


Policy Imposition—Its Parity with SES 


The child-centred, activity-based approach to learning 1s based on Western 
theories of education (Dewey, 1938, Bieler, 1981, and Barrow, 1976) The 
intentions of NPE and MLL, to implement child-centred, activity-based 
approaches are laudable However, India, the largest democracy in the world, 
remains a traditional, stratified society where there 1s a strong reverence for 
education and age Hence, it 1s not the norm for teachers, who usually emanate 
from a higher social echelon, to consider themselves accountable to either the 
children or the parents (Anitha, 1995 382 & 384)'”'8 A child-centred approach 
implies respect for the child, basing the programme on the needs and interests of 
the child and the child's right to question things The question remains how 
relevant and successful can this approach be within the context of traditional 
societies in the developing world? Perhaps it 1s necessary to identify exactly 
what 1s intended through such approaches and whether they are not better achieved 
through alternative means in different societies Further research 1s needed on 
che appropriateness of Western theories of child development and its application 
in developing countries 
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Support Means Support 


Inspectors at the block level are an expensive resource in the education system 
They could play a more meaningful support role in the implementation of the 
well-intended policies Unfortunately, being usually former secondary school 
teachers, they do not understand the broader of primary education let alone the 
MLL programme (Gupta, et al 1996 22,)'? Instead of providing an administrative 
function alone, they could provide academic support to the teacher as well An 
additional form of support that may be instituted 1s that of teachers forming peer 
gioups to share common experiences 


No Substitute for Good Planning 


Tıme invested ın regular and methodical planning 1s time saved and a well- 
managed classroom Teachers need to assume full responsıbılıty for planning 
and organizing their classroom, programme and activities If the programme 1s 
interesting to the teacher, her/his enthusiasm will invoke the interest of the 
children and instructional time will be used more effectively 


Variety of Strategies 


There 1s no one 'best way' ın a multigrade classroom for that matter A variety of 
instructional strategies may be employed ın the multigrade classroom These 
include thematic teaching, cooperative learning, various grouping techniques, peer 
tutoring, self-directed learning and ındıvıdualısed learning Canadian teachers 
found that the utilization of a various grouping techniques, commencing with 
whole class instruction followed by small groups, peer tutoring or self-directed, 
earning to be most effective This afforded the teacher the opportunity to instruct 
individual children In a multigrade classroom, there are potentially many mentors 
in addition to the teacher 2° One Canadian teacher?! claimed that she had a ratio of 
25 25 rather than 25 1, implying 25 learners and 25 teachers 


Materials an Aid not a Substitute 


It cannot be denied that materials are 1mportant for enhancing the quality of 
effective teaching and learning However, materials are not an end in themselves 
but a means to achieving effective teaching and learning and they should be 
consistent with the principles of the policy framework There appears to have 
been a preoccupation with materials 1n many of intervention programmes 
mentioned earlier This heavy reliance on the materials has not been balanced by 
adequate training on the policy, curriculum and instructional strategies The teacher 
should be assisted to link the materials with the philosophy of how children learn 
most effectively Moreover, intervention programmes should encourage teachers 
to review themselves as a major resource and to take initiative to be innovative by 
developing their own materials from natural and waste resources 


In a child-centered, activity-based approach, it 1s essential that the children 
have access to the materials This was not evident even ın the most effective 
classroom visited ın India ? 
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Knowledge of Curriculum 


Teachers need to know more about the currıculum than the three prıncıples and 
MLL chart which seem to be used to make meaningless ticks ındıcatıng outcomes 
attained, under pressure from the inspectors This will avert the current tendency 
to teach the MLL rather than guiding the children's development through a process 
which will arrive at the MLL as the end points Thematic teaching may be used 
as a vehicle for integrating the curriculum which should aim to build on the 
prior knowledge of the children and be based on their needs and interests. An 
example of this approach was the "Know-wonder" web which used for planning 
themes ın Canada? 


The curriculum should not dictate the kind of teaching and learning that happens 
ın the classroom Instead, the teacher has to take 1nto account the diversity of 
learner needs and the differing expectations, and 1mplement the curriculum 
accordingly 


Conclusion 


Multigrade teaching 1s not merely an alternative but a good alternative at that 
Multigrade classrooms can cater to a diversity of learners Single grade classrooms, 
with their grade specific curriculum, usually do not provide for such diversity” 


The multigrade classroom was found to be beneficial also for culturally diverse 
groups, For example, the older First Nations? children ın Canada provide support 
and comfort for their younger peers” 


A child-centred, flexible approach need not imply a lack of discipline One 
of the benefits of multigrade grouping 1s that the older children may set an example 
for the younger children to emulate them? 


At the very least, multigrade teaching 1s not harmful to the development of 
children Canadian teachers in general and one Indian teacher? believed that 
multigrade classes were as beneficial to the children cognitively, and in some 
instances better than single grade classrooms In terms of their non-cognitive 
classrooms fared better than their single grade counterparts It was found that 
there were more advantages for the children in multigrade teaching than in single 
grade teaching Any disadvantages perceived, pertained mainly to the teacher The 
empirical evidence of research studies supports these views (Miller, 1991, Gayfer 
, 1991, Veenman, 1995, and Sharma, 1997) 


According to Bacharach et al (1995 9-18) the theoretical frameworks of Piaget, 
Bandura, Vygotsky, Erikson, Bronfenbrenner and Bruner lay the foundation for 
multigrade teaching Put differently, ıt may be argued that multigrade teaching 1s 
not antithetical to current theories on child development 


Amongst the cognitive advantages, was role modeling and the opportunity 
to interact with more and less advanced peers (Vygotsky's theory of the zone of 
proximal development, 1978) The noncognitive advantages included the family 
atmosphere, which led to more caring, sharing and consideration for others There 
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were benefits for the teaching and learning process too These included the 
developmentally appropriate curricula catering to the needs of the learners, the 
ındıvıdualısed instruction ın response to the diverse needs, teachers being forced 
to plan, integrated curriculum and instruction and a diversity of programmes 


It may be concluded that multigrade teaching ought to be considered as a 
viable alternative to single grade teaching and instead of viewing 1t as a temporary 
phenomenon, it should be viewed as an opportunity for 1mproving school 
effectiveness 
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Perspectıves ın Educatıon 


e 2 COMMUNICATIONS 


Purchase of Books for Higher Education: A 
Nigerian Case Study 


OMAZE A. AFEMIKHE 


Books are very important in any educational endeavour The introduction of the 
Structural Adjustment Programme (SAP) in many developing countries, places 
a limitation on their availability and cost of procurement The consequence is 
that other sources of information have to be relied upon by students particularly 
at the tertiary level This study examined students’ purchase of books and other 
related sources of information The sample for this study was selected from among 
undergraduates ın a Nigerian University Data were collected using frequency 
counts The results indicated a percentage less than fifty buying more than 5 
books or handouts in a session More than fifty percent make photocopies of 
documents Based on the above, it 1s recommended that a system that will allow 
many undergraduates get access to recommended books be put in place and a 
workable loans programme be explored and implemented 


INTRODUCTION 


In Nigeria, education 1s a big industry, which over the years has witnessed 
expanding enrolments in primary, secondary, and higher levels The introduction 
of the Structural Adjustment Programme (SAP) has meant a reduction in 
budgetary allocation to education and ındeed all social services Gone are the 
days when higher education was virtually free as there was a preponderance of 
scholarships and bursary awards ın place to cater for the financial needs of 
students The Federal Government Students' Loans Board, which hitherto gave 
loans to students, has become moribund because of difficulty of getting loans 
repaid by beneficiaries This has arisen because of sharp fraudulent practices and 
the need to exercise caution 1n loan approval because of the inability of the 
economy to employ many graduates 


The shrinkage in budgetary allocation to education notwithstanding, quality 
of higher education has to be maintained and institutions of higher leaning now 
attempt cost efficiency or attract external funds (Albrecht and Ziderman, 1993) 
In Nigeria, because of government policy, undergraduates ın Federal owned 
universities do not pay tuition fees Fees are however charged by universities 
funded by state governments and private 1ndividuals One consequence of SAP 
ıs the difficulty in bringing into the country books published in foreign countries 
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because the national currency has been terribly devalued According to the draft 
National Book Policy (1990) , the situation 1s aggravated by acute shortage of 
locally produced books especially at the tertiary and professional levels and 
uncoordinated effort in book production and ineffective system of book 
distribution' 


As a result of this situation, students in tertiary institutions now have to 
contend with a few books bought in pre-SAP era It is no wonder that the books 
available are old and shared by many teachers and students The photocopier 
has been very helpful in this regard Even then things are not as rosy because of 
the high cost of producing xeroxed materials It 1s probably in an attempt to 
address the situation that production of handouts has.assumed a great importance 
ın the present day Nigerian higher education system The problem with the 
textbooks 1s transferred to handouts as they are produced from old editions of 
available, texts published in foreign countries It is a known fact that availability 
and use of textbooks are some of the most consistent predictors of achievement 
among students In realisation of this fact, the government has in conjunction 
with the World Bank instituted a project tagged World Bank Book Project Part 
of the mandate of this project 1s "contracting the supply of books for primary 
schools to indigenous book companies As part of the project also, books are 
supplied by foreign publishers to Nigerian Universities The number of books 
supplied compared to student population 1s likely to leave much to be desired 
Despite this ad hoc measure, books still have to be purchased by the students and 
exploration of the scenario would be helpful in charting a course for future books 
programme 


How much expendable funds is available to students may affect their books 
buying behaviour The amount available depends on the sources of funds The 
most common source of support is from parents, relatives and friends The volume 
of support 1s determined by amount of money available from willing helpers 
Should this be very low, then the students may have to make a lot of sacrifice 
Countries like Britain, Canada, US A, have financial support for a high 
proportion of students (Morris and Sizer , 1982) but as indicated, the government 
policy thrust ın Nigeria covers only tuition and this 1s only for students registered 
1n universities funded by the federal Government 


The use of loans as sources of funds to students has been Used in many 
countries Albrecht and Ziderman (1993) have indicated from an analysis that 
more than fifty countries have used various forms of loans to aid students, ın 
their financing of their education 


Loans have an inherent risk ın nonpayment Investment in human capital 
are risky as some students may not complete their studies and others may not 
find employment after graduation In Sweden and Norway, loans are provided to 
students by s State Loan Bank, m Canada, US A and Finland, by commercial 
banks (Woodhall, 1983) In Nigeria, till very recently when the Nigerian Education 
Bank was established, the Students Loans Board was responsible for giving out 
loans to students Since the poor are more risk averse than the well to do 
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(Renterberg and Svennson, 1990, Barr, 1989), loan as a palliative for financial 
handicap ın financing higher education may not be very helpful This 1s because 
the majority of Nigerians are from the middle class, which SAP has further 


1mpoverished 


Jn addition to these sources of funds, certain organisations involved in oil 
exploration have special scholarship programmes Such scholarships normally 
make provision for books and thus recipients may be better equipped to buy books 
The wide explosion in student population means that only an insignificant 
proportion of students can benefit from these scholarship programmes 
Consequently, the funds available to majority of students may therefore be 


inadequate 


An earlier study by Afemikhe and Bamgboye (1997) explored book-buying 
behaviour of some Nigerian University undergraduates In that study, they mapped 
out a book buying behaviour and found that economic recession places a premium 
on finances available The price variable 1s an important one among marketing 
stimuli, which interact with the characteristics of the buyer of the books in fixing 
purchase tıme and purchase amount Because of the ımportance of books ın any 
academic endeavour, books need to be purchased and this study attempted an 
examination of The phenomenon among some university undergraduates ın 
Nigeria 


The questions addressed by the study are 


What 1s the frequency of the number of books bought ın the session by 
the students ? 


ya 


How many handouts were purchased ın the session ? 
What are the frequency of photocopied reading materials ? 


What are students’ predominant Sources of funds ? 


aA A W N 


Do students budget for books, and when do they normally buy books ? 
PROCEDURE 


This study 1s descriptive in nature and utilised a survey approach 


The population was made up of all undergraduates who registered for the 
first degree programme in a Nigerian University The students were distributed 
across all Faculties in the university Students registered ın the undergraduate 
Diploma programmes and the part-time first - degree programmes were not used 
in the study 


A stratified multistage sampling procedure was adopted The undergraduates 
were stratified into Arts-related and Science-related faculties An application of 
random sampling procedure yielded Faculties of Arts, Law , Educations, Science, 
and Social Sciences Students were then sampled from the departments of Fine 
Arts, Theatre arts, Vocational Technical Education, Adult Education, Mathematics, 
Chemistry, Business Administration and Political Science Students were selected’ 
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from each of the four years of the programme On the whole, 258 undergraduates 
were selected for the study 


A lecturer ın each of the departments facilitated the data collection. The 
data analysis carried out using frequencies 


Results 


An analysıs of the responses provided ındıcates the number of books bought 
by the undergraduates The results are presented in Table 1 It was found that 
21 6% undergraduates did not buy any books at all, 50 8% bought between one 
and five books and 20 8% bought between six and ten books In addition 4% 
undergraduates bought between eleven and fifteen books and 1 4% bought between 
sixteen and twenty books 


Table 1. Frequency Distribution of Books Bought in a Session 











Number of books Frequency Percent 
0 54 216 
1-5 127 508 
6-10 52 208 
11-15 10 40 
16-20 6 14 
Fe peri ei ee e e T DU ee Un 
Total 250 98 6 
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+ Shortfall due to no response 


This figure of 21 696 undergraduates not buying booklet all to our mind, 1s 
worrisome as 1t means that this group of students may not get the expected benefits 
from the use of books 


Table 2. Frequency of Handouts Bought 














Number of handouts Frequency Percent 
0 38 153 
1-5 131 526 
6-10 66 26,5 
11-15 10 40 
15-20 4 16 
Total * 249 100 








+ Shortfall due to no response 


Table 2 contains the frequency distribution of the number of handouts bought 
during the session It 1s seen in Table 2 that 15 3% undergraduates did not buy 
handouts 52 6% bought between 1 and 5, and 26 5% bought 11-15 handouts, out 
of the remaining undergraduates, 4 0% bought between 1] and 15 and 1 6 
undergraduates indicated that they bought between 15 and 20 handouts From 
these results, ıt 1s noticed that undergraduates bought between 1 and 10 handouts 
and the modal class for handouts purchased was 1 5 Again, this situation leaves 
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Table 3. Frequency Distribution of Photocopied Documents. 











Number of documents Frequency Percent 
0 43 17 4 
1-5 163 66 0 
6-10 38 154 
11-15 3 04 
Total 247 99 2 


+ Shortfall due to no response 


Table 3 contains the frequency distribution of students who photocopies documents 
made during the session. The distribution shows the modal class of photocopies 
documents to be 1-5 Only 17 4% undergraduates did not make photocopies of 
any document at all 


Table 4. Frequency Distribution of Sources of Funds 


Source of funds Frequency Percent 
Parents 200* 775 
Relations 70 27 1 
Spouse 15 58 
Scholarship/Bursary 9 35 
Student's loan 2 08 
Self 71 27 6 


The data in Table 4 suggests that the most prevalent source was parents, followed 
by self and then relations What is not clear however was, how those, who claim 
that their source of funds was from themselves, got their finances An analysis of 
undergraduates’ budget for books indicated that only 34% of them did while 66% 
did not Among the undergraduates in this study, 54 7% indicated that they bought 
books anytime, 14% bought at the beginning of semester and 31% bought within 
the semester 


Discussions 


Our experience shows that the programmes run ın this University that was studied, 
on the average require students to register for a minimum of ten courses ına 
session As can be seen ın Tables 1, 5 4 percent of the students (16) bought 11 or 
more books and if students register for a minimum of 10 courses, then it could be 
argued that at least one textbook may have been bought per course Using the 
same reasoning, 5 6 percent of the students (14) bought 11 or more handouts, 
which implies that at least one handout, may have been bought per course 
Similarly, only 0 4 percent of the students can be said to make photocopies of 
documents for each course as 3 of them made 11-15 photocopied documents 
Though we have not examined whether it 1s the same group of students who bought 
books, handouts and make photocopies, the scenario tends to indicate that the 
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majorıty of the students do not possess texts, handouts, and xeroxed materials for 
each of the courses offered 


What can be inferred from these results 1s that benefit from books—good 
performance if well and dedicatedly used—may not be achieved It means that 
these students depend very much on the University library as source of study 
material Experience shows that opportunities available from the library may be 
limited The large student population, available copies of books may be few, limited 
time frame to keep library books, and other students may want to use the materials, 
are some of the limiting factors ın this regard It 1s probable that a good numbers 
of students rely on lecture notes and, as earlier indicated, the information from 
such sources may need to be supplemented with those from other sources The 
question that arises then 1s how available the books are considering the high cost 
of books and their availability 


The literature has indicated that sources of funds available to students could 
be parents, relations, spouse, bursary/scholarship, student loans and self- 
sponsorship The results of this study seem to point out the fact that the only 
tangible source of funds 1s parents Others have not been fully utilised The high 
prominence of parents and relations 1s not unexpected because of the economic 
depression and sappy times that have made nonsense of incomes ın Nigeria Thus, 
expectation of financial support outside one's family has diminished The role of 
relations ın this regard can be attributed to the extended family system, which still 
exerts much influence in Nigeria 


The fact that only 33 9 percent of the respondents budget for books 54 7 
percent buy books at any time can again be traced to prevailing harsh economic 
situations Budgets may not be made for books as one may not know how much 
money would be available and when exactly A discussion with some of the 
undergraduates indicated that large sums of money are hardly available at a tıme 
Parents give whatever little money they can lay hands on at a time when needed by 
their children undergraduates 


The limited opportunities for scholarships and student loans are evidenced 
by the small percentage of students getting financial support from sources outside 
relations The consequence 1s that parents and relations have to bear the burden of 
providing financial succour 


Conclusion and Recommendations 


Within the limitation of this study, certain conclusions can be drawn The first 1s 
that source of ınformatıon—books, handouts, and xeroxed materials—were not 
fully available to university undergraduates, mainly due to the financial constraints 
Secondly, books were mainly bought through financial assistance of parents and 
relations Loans and bursaries are hardly available Books were bought whenever 
money was available and might not necessarily be at the beginning of the semester 


Consequently, the following recommendations are made, It may be 
necessary to examine other-sources through which students gather information 
during their university education To increase chances for students to buy books, 
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a programme, which affords students an opportunity to get access to recommended 
books through payment of rental fee, may be constituted Finally, there 1s need to 
put 1n place a workable loans board which can disburse loans to students to 
enable them reduce their total dependence on parents and relations for the tertiary 
education funding 
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advocates participatory management of school education ın a very limited and 
traditional sense It gives no space for participation of the local community and 
students in management It does not even take note of the participation of Village 
Education Committee, proposed under the National Policy on Education-1986, ın 
school management The suggestions given for better school management are 
prescriptive 1n nature, without much effort to amplify and explain 


The book could have been enriched by giving narratives of the rich 
experiences of the author It could have been organised ın a better way, theme 
wise, for a systematic treatment of the different 1ssues discussed Printing errors 
are glarmg, which could have been avoided Never the less, the book can benefit 
the administration of school system immensely, as 1t contains many practical 


suggestions to overcome day-to -day difficulties 


! 
! 
i 
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Tips on School Management 


KAMESHWAR CHOUDHARY 


Avtar Singh Billing 1999 Tips on School Management Amritsar Ravi Sahit 
Parkashan, Rs 80 (hb), pp 72 


The issue of school management has been an important concern of the 
educational administrators and academics ın the recent years In fact, NIEPA 
has published a series on school management covering the different states and 
union territories ın Indıa Also, there are scholarly contributions on the theme 
advocating a change from the top-down authoritarian approach to the school- 
based participatory approach to management of school education 


The book under review, as categorically stated by the author, 1s "not a 
treatise on education, teaching or administration! It ıs rather an outcome of the 
author's experience of the last twenty two years as teacher, and also as principal 
for a few years, at both government and privately managed schools and a degree 
college It 1s based on the experience of problem faced and the techniques used 
by him for satisfactory performance of his duties (p 11) In the foreword to the 
book, it ıs stated that ıt does not propound a new theory but "it reflects a basic 
approach to the fundamentals of school administration flavoured by his (author) 
perception' 


The book 1s rather very short but covers a range of issues related to school 
management In fact, it just touches upon different issues and offers author's 
suggestions in the concerned matter It does little to elaborate, explain and analyse 
There are twenty one issues covered in the book The discussions reflect on the 
administrative and management aspects of school education related to approach 
to management, head of institution, teachers, students, and also parents-teacher 
association It would be apt to take note of some of the important observations 
and suggestions of the author ın this context 


As regards the head of institution, the author holds, "Nobody 1s a born 
Headmaster or a Principal " He must develop administrative qualities plus 
tolerance, humılıty and good temper Moreover, the head needs to have sympathy 
and understanding towards the fourth class employees who are often more sincere 
and faithful (p 16) In place of 'administration by dictatorship’, it 1s affirmed, 
'Admınıstratıon by participation is desirable, feasible and applicable everywhere' 
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(p 17) Thıs refers to partıcıpatıon of the staff ın school management 'Crısıs 
admınıstratıon' type of management ıs dısapproved off 'The process of 
admınıstratıon should be regular and automatıc' (p 19) 


Further, for the head of institution it 1s suggested that 'appreciation and 
praise should be his motto' 'No colleague or subordinate should be condemned 
privately or publicly' as this would bear no fruit and cause many problems! A 
good principal generally praises his staff wherever he finds an opportunity (p 20) 


For improving the standard of instruction, it 1s stated, "Inspection 1s the 
need of the hour’, Periodic inspection and surprise visits by government officials, 
local head of schools and the public representatives are advocated Role of parent- 
teacher association 1s appreciated The need for establishing a close and constant 
contact, especially with the education department and its officials, 1s underlined 
Besides making a proper use of the daily diary of teachers, the head should 
examine the monitor's notebook which would give all the details of periods 
attended and unattended by the teacher Moreover, the students should have every 
right to analyse the performance of their teacher during (sic) the present 
democratic set up' (p 49) 


In writing the annual confidential report of teachers, it 15 suggested that 
the school head has to be 'a judicious judge who 1s thoroughly objective, time 
and just' (p 51) As regards 'problem teachers’, ıt is observed that they may not 
necessarily shirk work A problem teacher may be very intelligent , but neglected 
by the head In such cases, the head must give a patient hearing It 1s noted that 
a purely temporary teacher 1s paid less and works hard A permanent teacher 1s 
paid well but does not take pains to perform his duty Nothing specific 1s suggested 
to deal with this situation besides the need of inspection. Tuition per se 1s not 
considered undesirable ' We cannot stop private tuition! (p 66) However, it 1s 
opined that there 1s a need to 'discourage vehemently' private tuition by the subject 
teacher to his pupils because at times ıt leads to evils like partiality ın grading 
and copying 


For eradicating the use of unfair means 1n examinations, the author 
suggests a change from the 'pass-faıl' system to declaring 'pass' every examinee 
and awarding ABCD grades Obviously, admission to further courses and classes 
would be done on the basis of entrance tests This has to be done for all courses 
and institutions. It seems to be a good 1dea However one has to think of its 
implications in terms of resource availability and also the problem of holding 
tests ın a fair manner on an enormous scale The importance of holding cultural 
events and co-curricular activities 1s underscored for promoting a conducive 
educational environment Corporal punishment 1s rejected. However, it 1s 
observed, ‘Only a strict and military-like DPE can control the students —' (p 53) 


Finally, it can be observed that the book 1s mainly in the nature of a personal 
account of an experienced teacher and school head The stance adopted 1s more 
ın the nature of administration, rather than management of school education It 
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ASignificant Lesson for Humans to Leam 


When this issue will be released, the educational institutions around the country would 
have started the new academic session with the objective of teaching, more appropriately, 
facilitating leaming of anew batch of students | thought it appropnate to share an interesting 
experience of teaching-leaming witnessed by me this summer ın the world of big gray 


sparrows 


Dunng the time of my postgraduate studies, | had done some expenments with 
pigeons as those were the heydays of Skinnenan expenments of operant conditioning | 
also demonstrated to the new batchof B Ed students similar expenments to demonstrate 
the major principles of positive reinforcement Those were indeed the controlled exper- 
ments and the caged hungry bird was, though free, systematically driven by hunger found 
its way to leam a repertoire of complex responses Ina way one may call t an unnatural 
situation for the bird/animal (ff t was Thorndike's cat) to learn Nowa days, anımal lovers 
object even to this harmless method of training of animals and birds for commercial shows 


The experience—Day 1 It was a warm summer morning and | was collecting 
china grass from the garden for flavouring my morning tea As | approached the plant, | 
heard the familiar hue and cry from a group of big sparrows That was an unusual collec- 
tive response to me sincethat cry was usually heard when the hungry cat would pry for its 
prey Infact, rarely | hear a similar alarming response when approach them rather closely 
| tned to find out whether the cat was around No, it was not and yet their screams were 
getting louder and louder at my every move | followed the movements of acouple—may 
be the parents—and found a tiny toddler baby, hearing parents and uncle-aunts scream- 
ıng, trying to move away from the plant Yes, that was perhaps the first day of its introduc- 
tion to the real world ın which it will have to survive 


Day 2 | totally forgot that incident However, t was the next evening and, as | 
took up the hose for watering, the same group of five to six sparrows were there, again 
shrieking just like the way they did the previous moming | waited to see what they were 
doing | sawa real session of acollective teaching 


The baby had acquired a few skills of hopping and flying vertically As the sun 
was setting, it was the time to make the baby learnto retum to the nest about 10-15 feet 
high inthe nearby tree Unfortunately, the baby was not yet mature enough and, therefore, 
did not have adequate strength to fly higher than a few inches It was a Herculean task to 
make the baby reach the nest | watched the struggle for half an hour The parents by turn 
would come near and/or around where the baby was—on the edge of the pot, on a small 
branch of a plant, under the bush orona railing of the gate—and demonstrate clearly how 
to fly from one high place to another, then make another trial and reach another higher 
place, those demonstrations were repeated one by one by allthe members so that even- 
tually the baby could reach the nest, if possible or at least at the higher place where the 
night predators could not find it and devour it However, it was a task of a very tall order 
The baby just could not at a stretch fly and hop more than a few inches at one trial and, 
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even after a few successfultnals, t could reach no more than one ortwo feet high plants 

Finally at dark, when they felt silent, | saw the toddler on a lower railing of the gate, | 
thought to pick it up and put tat the safe place for that night Before | reached the gate, tt 
swiftly slipped away into the bushes using all the skills t had leamed until then |became 
very sad thinking that the next day | would find its tender feathers scattered somewhere in 
the garden 


Nevertheless, the next moming as soon as | reached the china grass plant, to 
my joy and astonishment, | heard the shrieking birds, all of them guiding the toddler to 
hop, fly, stand and stop at the places where the nght kind of food or insects hidden in the 
comers, under the leaves, were available, every time, demonstrating every stepto make 
the baby realise what is the correct response to danger and how to swiftly move away, 
horizontally and vertically to avoid danger, where and how to locate food The baby sur- 
vived on its own with its limited leaming Its hopping, flying skills were much improved 


| watched a few more days the development of baby becoming a matured bird 
flying so flawlessly with the parental group that | could no more recognise tasa baby bird 


So many lessons are hidden for children, parents and teachers ın this episode 
Let us analyse the leaming sequences here 


1 Leamingis atough and challenging task. It consists of innumerable small steps, each 
of which has to be mastered At every step, the baby bird had to master the learning step 
that was brand new to it and every little step required tremendous efforts to perfect it At 
every step, it had to watch and hear the wamıng signals given by the parental group so 
that it could avok the danger and save tts life The Skinnenan pigeon had to face none of 
these nor do our children have to 


2 The parental group was never tired of demonstrating the learning step None ever got 
impatient and pecked (read punish) the baby even for once Patiently protecting it from 
predators, the group went on showing it how to master every move nghtly and perfectly 
The baby went on committing errors, suchas staying stray, flying when required to hop, 
staying put when the danger was looming, and so on, but the group was always there, 
ready to protect, help and guide 


3 The group for the entire learning period stayed together, never letting the baby alone 
except at night It was essentially a community canng and teaching Ifthe parents stayed 
behind or hopped away farther, the other community members saw to t that t was never 
left unprotected 


4 Learning took place under terrible duress, | e under aconstant threat of loss of life A 
small wrong step and one is dead The sole motivation, may be the instinct, was the 
survival Therefore, learning was Just no fun, contrarıly, t was an arduous and challenging 
task 


5 Howdifferent we human are onallthese counts Learning for most of us is, lost oppor- 
tunities, shirking responsibilities, cheating, bribing, copying, falsifying records, and get- 
ting admission without even eaming minimum ment Had our children been inthe same 
situation, they would not have survived even for a few moments 
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The Idea of University 


K.B. POWAR 


What is presented is an abstract of the M B Buch Memorial Lecture delivered by 
Prof KB Powar, Secretary General, Association of Indian Universities, New 
Delhi, in the Faculty of Education and Psychology, the M S University of Baroda, 


on 10 March, 2000 
— Abridged by Sunirmal Roy 


Conceptualizing ın the line of Cardinal Newman, a university may be defined to 
be a community of people, of superior intellect, engaged ın critically or holistically 
examining all aspects of human lıfe and activity This definition applies more or 
less to all universities, ancient and modern, throughout the world Traditionally, 
teaching was the main focus of activities ın the universities, while Humboldt in 
Germany, later on integrated research with teaching Not only generation of 
knowledge, but 1ts dissemination and extension ın the broader society was accepted 
as one of the main activities of the university 


Generally universities have been the preserve of the well to do Gradually 
due to social awakening these elite centres for the privileged, transformed into 
egalitarian institutions responsive to the needs of the society 


Today a university has multiple functions to generate knowledge (research) 
and transmit it through teaching and extension, to provide training courses oriented 
to all to foster lıfe long learning 1n its broadest sense, to foster the spirit of free 
enquiry and promote independent and critical thanking, to be the training ground 
for competent professionals, to facilitate the formation, development and 
implementation of national policies and programmes, to promote values and 
facilitate preservation of culture and tradition, and, to strive for 1nternational 
cooperation, As universities 1n the twentieth century have grown, countless new 
functions have been grafted on with little regard for how this growth of one function 
will affect the operation of the other 


Whether a university should have teaching or research as the primary focus 
of activities 1s still an unresolved issue The consensus amongst educationists 
has, however, been that universities must perform both the duties, apparently 
because they are mutually beneficial In India, the university teachers are expected 
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to do both teaching and research in approximately equal measure It 1s probable 
that attempts to achieve excellence in one aspect may distract efforts from the 
other It seems necessary to examine the question of priority of functions The 
separations of the (few) research universities from the conventional teaching 
universities appears to be a pragmatics (even 1f undesirable) alternative 


The developments ın the years immediately following the Second World 
War shattered the idealised mage of the university The utilitarian aspect became 
ımportant and there was rapid growth ın the number of students, the areas of 
studies and the number of institutions The large postwar universities became a 
multiversity, the concept of which 1s based on the principle that a place must be 
provided in a university for any person who was willing and able to benefit from 
it, Another development of immense significance 1s the emergence of the open 
university The growth of the Indira Gandhi National Open University and some 
of the state open universities 1s a pointer ın this respect There have been two 
other types of developments One 1s the highly specialised type of university- 
level institutions, especially ın professional education, which are very good training 
institutes for different professions The Indian examples are the Indian institutes 
of Technology, the Indian Institutes of Managements, the agricultural universities, 
the postgraduate medical institutes at New Delhi and Chandigarh, and the Birla 
Institute of Technology and Science, Pılanı, which maintain a close and symbiotic 
relationship with industry 


The character of a university depends upon a number of factors including 
tradition, social milieu and its mission or purpose A number of 'models' have 
been recognised Models that are represented ın India include the Humboldtian 
research university model, in the British residential university model or Oxbridge 
model, the French grandes ecoles model, the Chicago liberal education model, 
the affiliating university model, the agricultural university model, the professional 
university model, the 'deemed university’ model, and, the open university model 


The modern university has survived as an institution for over nine hundred 
years The situation today 1s different Academic institutions are bursting at the 
seams and the multiversity has become a reality, there have been two major 
paradigm shifts, the world over, in the field of education, requiring selective 
learning over a specified period of tıme 1s being replaced by a model favouring 
life long learning for all This 1s because the changing nature of jobs, and much 
shorter obsolescence period for equipment, necessitate continuous updating of 
knowledge and skills, second, there has been an evident shift from the teacher- 
centred model that requires attendance at the academic institution, to a learner- 
centred model that 1s based on student initiative and access to learning resources 
Additionally, with the extensive development of information technology, distance 
education has emerged as an effective and viable medium for imparting knowledge, 
In recent years, there has been a growing realisation that there has to be a symbiotic 
relationship between the "World of knowledge’ and the "World of work' Industry 
and business realises that with the expansion ın higher education the information- 
base has grown almost exponentially and new-knowledge 1s a key-factor ın 
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productivity Likewise, the academics accept that practical experience 1s necessary 
component of the learning process and a meaningful relationship with industry 
and business 1s a must 


The Indian Scenario 


In the fifty and odd years since independence, the Indian higher education has 
undergone a remarkable transition from an elitist system with deep colonial roots, 
to an egalitarian system attempting to meet the aspirations of a resurgent 
democracy The process of 'massification' 1s ıllustrated ın the increase ın the number 
of university level institutions form 18 to 252, of colleges from 591 to 9000 and 
of students from 0 2 million to over 6 5 million at the start of the new millennium 

This very rapid expansion has resulted ın the sprouting of sub-viable institutions 
leading to a great variation ın the standard of education imparted ın different 
universities Excellence seems to exist only as ıslands ın the sea of mediocrity 


The role and functions of universities have to be consistent with a nations 
aspirations, stated goals and commitments The NPE-1986 visualises education 
for development and education for equality Keeping ın view these objectives it 1s 
necessary to assure access to higher education to the weaker sections of the society 
This can be done only by affirmative actions like providing reservations 1n matters 
of admission to academic programmes A major problem therefore, 1s the need to 
promote equity while ensuring quality The 252 university - level institutions that 
presently exist ın India represent different university models mentioned earlier 
Out of them 128 are conventional, multi-faculty universities, 10 are open 
universities and the remarning, 114 are institutions for professional disciplines, 
the majority of the conventional, multi-faculty universities are of the affiliation 
type with a central campus for postgraduate teaching and research, and with 
affiliated undergraduate colleges distributed over the area of their Jurisdiction 
There are also a few unitary universities like the Banaras Hindu University and 
the MS University of Baroda, that have both under graduate and postgraduate 
classes on the campus Most academics agree that the affiliating system, with its 
annual end-of-year examination, has proved to be the bane of Indian Higher 
Education Originally developed to control standards it 1s the cause of delays, 
leads to inflexibility ın academic structures and programmes and discourages 
innovation Making the colleges autonomous, and responsible for their open 
quality, appears to be the only solution 


Professional education takes care of about 10% of the student population 
and 1s imparted through university level institutions and through collages affiliated 
to universities The quality 1s variable with IITs and some universities being of 
international standard The quality of education in many collages 1s a inatter of 
great concern and has to be attended to Strict monitoring by the National Board 
of Accreditation and other agencies 1s necessary 


The managers of higher education including the government, must take note 
of the developments mentioned and address themselves to a number of issues 
which basically boils down to finding a solutions to the problem of quality, 
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especially at the undergraduate level Our universities must be innovative and 
pro-active 


In India there exist three types of higher education systems The Formal 
system represented by the conventional, professional and the deemed universities, 
the distance education system functions through the open universities and the 
correspondence course institutes ın the dual-mode universities, and, the ‘training 
industry' constituted of commercial institutions that provide skill-based training 
and service programmes required by business and industry Each of these systems 
provide programmes that could be exclusive, mutually complementary or 
supplementary A convergence of these-systems through networking and 
partnership, could possibly meet the requirements of different sectors of Indian 
society, but whatever choice 1s made 1t 1s necessary to assure access, equity and 


quality 
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Student Loans in Higher Education Finance 
in Tanzania: A Delusion, or a Hidden 
Benevolent Grant Scheme? 


HILLARY A. DACHI 


1 


This paper recasts the case for loan finance in higher education Increasingly, ın 
many sub-Saharan Africa countries, loan schemes have been adopted as a cost 
recovery and cost sharing strategy However, the Tanzanian experience suggests 
that, apart from the huge students debt in tax payers money, the scheme does not 
canvass private funding, curb public spending or correct the access of more 
students in higher education as envisaged in its objectives In fact, the state is 
running a system of universal grants under the auspices ofa 'loans scheme' The 
preoccupation with loan finance, actively fostered by an international trend ın 
establishing loan schemes, has overridden the necessity by third world countries 
like Tanzania to put into place viable fiscal instruments for broadening the revenue 
base for higher education resources 


The Context 


The financing crisis facing higher education ın sub-Saharan Africa 1s now part of 
the conventional wisdom (Naizer, 1998, Atteh, 1996, Ziderman and Albrecht, 1995, 
1991, World Bank, 1994, 1988, Lewin, 1993, AAU, 1991, Ogbu and Callagher, 
1991, and Colcolough, 1990) Heyneman and Etienne (1989, 14) once put it plainly 
that 1n these countries, "higher education appears to be a heavy and unwelcome 
burden" Indeed, it ıs argued that, "’ the overwhelming fiscal reality ın most 
developing countries 1s such that quality improvement and enrolment expansion 
be achieved with little or no increase ın public expenditure. " (World Bank, 1994, 
3) Yet, ıt is widely recognised that an adequate higher education programme of 
good quality requires a sustainable level of funding so as to equalise access and 
maintain good standard levels of internal and external efficiency (Naizer, 1998) 
The logical remedy 1s seen in both, canvassing private funding and curbing public 
spending through cost sharing and cost recovery strategies It 1s within this context 
that, an attempt 1s made to recast the case of educational loans 1n higher education 
as a cost recovery strategy Then. some of the issues arising from the 
implementation of a loans scheme 1n higher education 1n Tanzania are analytically 
assessed In the concluding observations, the paper suggests a possible way for 
the future 


The Case for loan Schemes as a Cost Recovery Strategy Recasted 


The importance of investments 1n higher education need not be over emphasised. 
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it ıs beyond the scope of this present paper and discussed at length elsewhere (for 
1nstance, Naizer, 1998, World Bank, 1994, and Leslie and Brinkman, 1988) Here, 
suffice it to note that, much of the literature on educational 1nvestment Justifies 
government subsidisation of higher education for reasons of capital and labour 
market imperfections, external benefits of higher education important for social 
and economic development, equity and equality of opportunity considerations 
(Oosterbeek, 1998, Ziderman and Albrecht, 1995, and Woodhall, 1994) 
Nevertheless, 1n the period of fiscal stringency the pressure to reduce public 
spending falls on the social sector (Mongula, 1994)! and to a larger extent on 
education because 1t 1s considered to be one of the largest public sector budgetary 
items (Tilak, 1997a and Lewin, 1993, 1987, and 1986) Advocates of Cost recovery 
have suggested, therefore, that the potential for private funding and households 
willingness to pay for education be tapped because the deficit 1n the education 
sector has to be financed from somewhere including the contribution of individuals 
and households (Psacharopoulos, et al , 1989 and 1986, and Mingat and Tan, 1986) 
As a corollary, loan scheme have been advocated as way of sharing the costs of 
higher education among students and their families and tax payers (Winn, 1997, 
Woodhall, 1992, and Johnstone, 1989) Arguably," this would allow an expansion 
of higher education without imposing an impossible burden on public expenditure" 
(Woodhall, 19892 70), more so for equity and efficiency reasons (Williams, 1998, 
Tılak, 1997b, World Bank, 1994, and McMahon, 1988) 


Equity Financing’: Setting A Wedge between Ability to Attend and Ability to 
Pay 


There 1s an enticing suggestion that depending on academic ability, students must 
have equal access to an adequate educational programme of acceptable quality 
(Alexander, 1982) and equal opportunity to acquire higher education (Barr, 1998) 

Yet, the flaw emerges, that eligible student from low 1ncome families find, ıt 
difficult to have access to higher education because they cannot afford the foregone 
earnings and direct costs associated with higher education studying (Patrinos, 
1992) Therefore, loan schemes have been proposed as a means of offsetting the 
limited resources of less able families Arguably, they do set a wedge between 
eligibility to attend and ability to pay, by enabling students from poor families to 
defer the current costs of higher education and pay ın future when they have secured 
jobs and have higher earnings (Oosterbeek, 1998, Woodhall, 1994, and Albretch 
and Ziderman, 1991) 


Other proponents ın this vein have argued that, by providing compulsory 
grants across the board, governments are inequitably and inefficiently subsidising 
higher education of student from upper income families who can afford to pay 
(Psachropoulos, 1990, McMahon, 1988) Indeed, empirical analyses on the 
redistributive aspects of higher education have been used to ascertain that the 
regressive nature of the taxation system means that poor families finance higher 
education of the children from higher income families (See for instance, Dill, 
1997, Jimenez, 1986, and Mingat and Tan, 1986) 


The proponents of loan scheme consider it appropriate therefore, to charge 
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full or part of the costs higher education and mitigate 1ts undesirable effects on 
the participation of lower income groups through a combination of loans and grants 
or scholarships It 1s arguable that, such an arrangement of financing higher 
education would lead to significant savings of public funds which could be used 
to expand higher education or 1mprove the quality of higher education (Patrinos, 
1992) Alternatively fiscal resources raised, ıt 1s lumiously asserted, could be 
reinvested 1n the levels with the highest social returns, particularly primary 
education which has also been grossly under-funded (Woodhall, 19892, 
Psacharopoulos, etal , 1986, Mingat and Tan, 1985, and Psacharopoulos, 1977)? 


Efficiency Financing: Cost. Consciousness, Value for Money and Market. 
Competition 


It has also been suggested that resource constraints 1n higher education are 
exacerbated by internal 1nefficiency (World Bank, 1994, 14) There 1s a seemingly 
convincing view therefore, that when the recipients of higher education and / or 
their families pay for higher education, 1t makes them more conscious to choose 
courses wisely and work hard to complete their courses of study in a minimum 
time required by the programme, consequently cutting down unit costs and wastage 
rates (Eicher and Chevallier, 1993) 


The above point 1s closely connected with the argument that, by paying for 
the services students are keen to ensure they obtain the value for that investment 
(Dill, 1997), One among the arguments for loans ın higher education 1s therefore 
that, 


they will tend to increase students’ awareness of the benefits and costs of 
their education Greater consumer awareness by students 
should lead to a greater willingness by higher education providers to 
devise courses that*meet students demands (Winn and Stevenson, 
1997 147, citing Howarth, 1991) Et 


According to Calero (1998), the 1nclination of students to select fields of study 
which are earning related promotes market competition which leads to efficient 
supply and utilisation of higher education services Turning students into education 
consumers 1s considered to be one of the possible ways of forcing higher education 
institutions, particularly universities, to be "more responsive to market signals 
and sensitive to the needs of students, private industry and commerce" (World 
Bank, 1994 7) 


Educational Loans: A Subject of Open Controversy. 


Economic and financial analysis of different loan programmes 1s beyond the scope 
of this paper However, international experience of financial aid schemes for 
students (Williams, 1998, Oosterbeek, 1998, Ziderman and Albrecht, 1995, 
Woodhall, 1992, 1989a, 1989b, 1989c, 1987 and 1983, Albrecht and Ziderman, 
1993, 1992 and 1991, OECD, 1990) suggests that loans in higher education 1s a 
subject of open controversy Indeed, high rates of default have been very well 
documented ın both developed and developing countries (see Serrem and Thomas, 
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1998, Albrecht and Zıderman, 1993, Woodhall, 1992 and 1989a, Johnstone, 1989) 
That the costs of administration of loan schemes are high 1s also well known 
Tilak for 1nstance points out 


The Administrative costs of mortgage-type loans can represent up 
to one fifth of the value of loans made If such costs are added to 
the loss to the government because of defaulters, the total loss 
amounts to 103 percent in Kenya and 108 percent in Venezuela 
(e it would have been cheaper for those countries to provide tertiary 
education free) [19976 77] 


Therefore, one of the 1ssues has been rf loan schemes could, in actuality, lead to 
significant savings of public funds as advocated 1n literature (Woodhall, 1992, 
19892, 1989b, and 1987, Psacharopoulos et al , 1989, and 1986, Barr, 1988, and 
Mıngat and Tan, 1986, and 1985) 


The critics of loan schemes have also argued that, the fear to accept a burden 
of debt coupled with the uncertainly of the labour market might act as a restriction 
on lower income and other marginalised groups' access to higher education (Tilak, 
1997b) That in turn defeats the equity case for educational loan finance (Calero, 
1998) 


The converse 1s offered by Woodhall (1989a and 1989b), who argues that 
international experience provides no hard evidence to support the argument that 
loans deter low income students, ethnic minorities and other marginalised groups 
from participation ın higher education Woodhall (1989c 78) maintains that the 
system of mandatory grants is restrictive, and "it 1s still the upper income families 
who are most likely to benefit from higher education despite the system of means 
tested grants" 


It 1s within the understanding that loans ın higher education are a subject of 
open controversy ın the following section this paper reviews a loans scheme ın 
higher education in Tanzania ın relation to two major issues, first, who actually 
benefits from the scheme, and second, who repays the loans 


A Loans Scheme in Higher Education in Tanzania: A Review of Issues 


In the 1994/95 fiscal year, the Government established a loan scheme to assist 
higher education of Tanzanian students below the age of 40, studying ın the country 
or abroad under the Government sponsorship to cover part of their meals and 
accommodation costs The scheme 1s run by the Ministry of Science, Technology 
and Higher Education Loans are interest free, with an optional grace period of 
one year They are also income contingent where by a proportion of sums 1s to be 
deducted from the salary of the beneficiary over a period of 15 years 


Documentary evidence suggests two major reasons underlying the decision 
by the Tanzania state to reintroduce a loans scheme ın higher education in 
Tanzania ‘ First, loans are construed as a way students and/or their families to 
meet part of their higher education expenses Second, they are considered as a 
strategy to enhance access and to promote equality of opportunity to eligible higher 
education students irrespective of their financial status 
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Cost Sharing was 1ntroduced 1n higher education 1n phases The first phase was 
1ntroduced ın 1991/92 academic year by requiring students to pay for their transport 
costs, caution money and student union fees The second phase was implemented 
ın 1994/95 academic year In addition to the first phase costs, students were now 
required to meet the expenses of their accommodation and meals The Government 
1s currently contemplating on introducing the third phase of cost sharing, ın which 
students will be required to pay part of or full tuition fees, buy stationery and — 
books, meet field work expenses and special requirements for specific courses as 
well as examination costs, currently covered by the state bursary Omari (1994) 
sees the 1mplementation of the cost sharing policy 1n Tanzania as an attempt by 
the state at 1nstilling a sense of economic awareness among students, and altering 
their belief and expectations that the state has the ability, and 1s able to finance 
higher education at appropriate levels 


Justification for the cost sharing policy 1n higher education 1s also clearly 
spelled out ın the Tanzania Education and Training policy that, 


the funding of tertiary education and training in public institution 15 mainly 
undertaken by the state with insignificant contributions from parents, students 
and institutions themselves This has resulted in| inadequate resources, low 
enrolments, high unit costs, institutional inefficiency, student unrest, non 
accountability and laxity o higher education and training has not been 
implemented as programmed students have been expelled and readmitted 
intermittently, students backlogs in admission have been the norm (URT, 
1995 78) 


Apparently, by subsidising higher education from the public fiscal resources 
through universal capitation grants, the state 1s spreading the costs of higher 
education on the relatively larger population of Tanzanians indirectly through 
taxation Through the cost sharing policy, the state 1s attempting to shift a 
significant burden of financing higher education to the students and or their families 
since the policy has been accompanied by a significant reduction in the students 
bursary 


Access to Higher Education 


The Tanzania State has been supporting proliferation of non-university higher 
education institutions’ and liberalisation of the provision of the university and 
non-university higher education by involving the private sector Therefore, 
depending on academic ability, a student has to have an opportunity to acquire 
higher education The challenge to the state has been how the costs of access to 
higher education should be financed The logical remedy again 1s shifting rome 
of the costs to the students and or their families In the 1993/94 academic year the 
Minister for the Higher Education, Science and Technology stated plainly 


because of the increasing number of the candidates qualifying for higher 
education the Government has outlined a policy (cost sharing) with the 
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view of spreading the already thin budget on higher education to cover 
more candidates (Omari, 1994 citing the Daily News, October 4, 1993) 


Therefore, the Government of Tanzania has extended educational loans to all 
eligible students 1n higher education 1nstitutions irrespective of their socioeconomic 
backgrounds 


Who benefits from a Loan Scheme? 


It 1s often argued that higher education ın Tanzania 1s elitist and out of reach of 
most tax paying Tanzanians because children from hıgh socioeconomic status 
famılıes are overrepresented while the peasants' children, though the majority 
numerically, are under-represented (Galabawa and Malekela, 1998 and 1991, 
Galabawa, 1993) According to Grosh and Forgy (1994, cited by Omarı 1994), 
looking at the incidence of benefits of public spending " the top 20% of the 
population ın terms of wealth consumes 40% of all government spending on 
education because they are unequally represented ın secondary and higher 
education" (p 56) Omari (1994) maintains that, the state by providing across the 
board loans to eligible higher education students of all socioeconomic backgrounds, 
students from well-off parents ın Tanzania are subsıdısed while those from low 
income families or ]imited means are forced to borrow and incur debt, drop out 
of institutions or decide not to enter higher education at all Ideally, since the 
private returns to higher education are high, the well off families should be willing 
to 1ncur more cost than what they are currently doing to obtain higher education 
services This implies that students from high 1ncome families 1n Tanzania should 
not be subsidised form the state coffers, but must pay (Galabawa, 1993 and 1990) 

Arguably, it 1s critically 1nequitable to provide educational services below cost to 
students form families who have 1ncome and wealth to pay (Psacharopolous 1990 
and Schultz, 1972) 


Conversely, Oosterbeek (1998) 1s sceptical about 1ncome dependent grants 
and provision of loans basing on the family means to contribute It 1s argued that, 
a differential treatment of students form low income families 1s based on equity 
considerations at the time of enrolment In the Jong run however, because of social 
mobility," students from low 1ncome families belong to the wealthy part of the 
cohort " In the same vein, since means testing 1s based on the family current 
income from salaries, wages, savings and capital income from financial assets, 
for a variety of reasons higher 1ncome families might not have affluence ın future 
The opposite might also be true for low yncome families ın terms of affluence 
The high private returns to higher education inherently suggest that students from 
all backgrounds should be able to repay the loans from their future earnings 


High Socioeconomic Status in Tanzania: Elusive and Confusing 


Without indulging in epistemological or methodological debates over the 
conceptualisation of equity and socioeconomic status, it 1s still possible to argue 
almost in the same way as Oosterbeek (1998), that the definition of high 
socioeconomic status families, whose children seem to be 'over represented’ ın 
higher education ın Tanzania, 1s very elusive and confusing 
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Using the Arusha Declaration on Socialism and Self Reliance (Nyerere, 1967) 
as an 1deological 1nstrument, the state nationalised all major means of production 
and capital formation As ıt ıs documented else where, 


nationalisation of local and foreign capital changed the ownership of 
capital in Tanzania In 1965 the private sector accounted for 60 percent of 
all monetary and fixed capital formation, by 1970 its share had fallen under 
30 percent and by 1973 the public sector was responsible for more than 
three quarters of monetized fixed capital (Hartman 1994 224, citing The 
World Bank, 1977) 


The policy of nationalisation resulted 1n to the establishment of nearly 400 
parastatal organisations cooperatives and crop authorities which were controlled 
bythestate The state controlled collective economy coupled by an over expanded 
one parity state bureaucracy and very minimal alternative employment 1n the 
private sector, meant that there were no independent means of economic 
reproduction other than the state 


The implementation of Arusha declaration 1n that sense suppressed the 
development of the middle class 1ndigenous merchants, entrepreneurs and 
entrepreneurship among the educated elite (Shıvjı, 1975) Hartman, argues that 
through the policy of Ujamaa Vijıjını (Rural Socialism) even ın the rural areas 


institutional changes enforced communalization enforced settlements, 
the disorganisation of marketing, the collapse of internal trade 
undermined the development of an emergent and middle level peasant 
community and peasants sank back in to the security of economies of 
affection and subsistence (1994 224-225) 


It follows that those perceived to be of high socioeconomic status are more likely 
to be a smaller number of Tanzanians, who are considered not to be dependent on 
the rural economy for income, such as the educated elite and public servants This 
view seems to be shared to be shared even by students For instance, ın July 1998 
when the Minister for Science, Technology and Higher Education announced an 
1ncrease of tuition fees by 5096 1n technical colleges, a member of the Dar-Es- 
Salaam Institute of Technology Students Council was reported to have lamented 


the old fees were already a huge burden on many parents many of them 
were mere peasants who could not afford the fees (The Daily Mail, July 
29, 1998) 


Hunting for a shilling, Gathering to Feed the Mouth 


It ıs widely recognised, however, that the egalıtarıan policies of the socialist 
ideology had legitimated income distribution by instituting low wages and salaries, 
as well as the leadership code (which among other things, forbid leaders to build 
a house or houses for rent, to earn more that one salary and to hold a directorship 
ın any privately owned enterprise) It 1s not a matter of surprise then that workers 
ın all sectors ın Tanzania are very poorly remunerated Rapid deterioration of 
living conditions and the decline of real wages coupled with unfavorable working 
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conditions have turned the majority of them into what might be termed as 'hunting 
for a shıllıng' and 'gathering to feed the mouth' They have resorted to other 
activities outside their occupations and the formal sector to augmeni their meagre 
income Yet, public servants and the educated elite, ın fact, forms one of the most 
reliable tax bases ın Tanzania, since their gross monthly pay 1s taxable The Deputy 
Mınıster for Finance revealed recently that, 'out of nearly 15 million able bodied 
Tanzanıans, less than 500,000 pay taxes' (The Guardian, 15 May, 1999) Which 
means, over 9696 of the taxable citizens' disposable income 1s not taxed, and the 
majority of these as peasants and those ın the informal sector of the economy 


It Might be More of Preference than Financial Ability E 


The conspicuous consumption patterns of an emergent business class and top 
bureaucrats are reminiscent of an affluent status However, that 1s not a reflection 
of a reliable tax base, rather, of primary and primitive accumulation enabled by 
wide spread tax evasion, 'dark investments', endemic corporate ME 
embezzlement, misappropriation and outright theft of public funds Moreover, an 
ındıvıdual decision to 1nvest ın higher education might be more of preference and 
the level of premium which the student and/or the family attaches to education 
than financial ability 


Table 1 Direct University Costs Undergraduate Degree Course 1n the Faculty of 
Educatıon—Unıversity of Dare-Es-Salaam (1998/99 Academic Year) 





LR ———————————— 

Fees/ Amount Govern Loans Student Payable Payable 

Other costs (Tshs) Bursary scheme family to Univ to 
Faculty student 

Application 5,000 X X 

Registration 5,000 X X 

Tuition 900,000 X X 

Examınatıon 12,000 X X 

Graduatıon 5,000 X X 

Identity card 1,000 X X 

Medical fees 100,000 X X 

Caution money 2,000 X X 

Student union 1,200 X X 

Stationery 60,000 X X 

Books 50,000 X X 

Accomodation* 157,000 X X 

Meals" 472,000 X X 

Teachıng practice"? 395,000 X X 

Faculty requirements 20,000 X X 

Travel/Commuting~ 120,000 X x 

Living” 380,000 X X 


UMNE e e, m ees ln a 
Total 2,716,200 


en: 
Source The university of Dare-Es-Salaam prospectus (1988/99), +The author's Survey *For 30 
weeks, **For 30 weeks, ***Covering student field allowance for nine weeks, supervision, equipment 


materials and other costs 
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Therefore, the real issue 1s, while the Government 1s currently contemplating 
on introducing the third phase of cost sharing " ın terms of real resources, the 
1ncome foregone by students while studying 1s usually the biggest private cost of 
highereducation there are many people who can not afford to study unless they 
receive some financing help with their living expenses " (OCDE, 1990 42) 


Indeed, as Table 1 suggests, for higher education students 1n Tanzania, costs 
which are not covered by the loans scheme or the Government bursary are 
extremely high Available evidence indicates that there are no arrangements ın 
terms of maintenance awards, credit facilities, term time or vacation part time 
Jobs to assist students who are less able to defray living and travel costs, or to 
meet accommodation and meals expenses ın the excess weeks beyond the normal 
term dates i 


All Who Benefit from a Loans Scheme are the Elite 


We may probably concur wıth the contention by Omarı (1994) that a loans scheme 
1n Tanzania 15 ımplemented without taking 1nto consideration family 1ncome levels, 
thus failing to institute a different criterion for disbursing loans between relatively, 
those who are considered as high income students and low income students 
However, 1t 1s also possible to argue that the assertion by Galabawa and Malekela 
(1998 and 1991) and Galabawa (1993), that peasants’ children are under- 
represented ın higher education ın Tanzania 1s untenable, indeed, far form being 
conclusive 


A recent appraisal done by the Education Sector Reform and Development 
Programme (ED-SDP) 1n Tanzania notes strong empirical evidence that the current 
gross enrolment rate 1n primary schools stands at 68 percents, secondary schools 
6 percent and tertiary education at less that 1 percent (The Daily Mail, March 27, 
1999) It 1s estimated that, " of about 800,000 primary school going children 
only about 50,000 or 6 29 manage to get 1nto secondary form one and out of 
which figure a cohort of 5000 (0 6396) get 1n to public secondary advanced level 
class (form five) and only about 1,300 (0 16%) make it to university " (Ishumi, 
1994, 317) More recently It has been observed that' only 0 396 percent of 
pupils completing prumary education 1n the country eventually enrol for studies 
at the University of Dar-ES-Salaam, the biggest university 1n the country (The 
Guardian, September 21, 1999) 


With such a steep education pyramid and primary education less than 
universal, the emerging picture would suggestively be that the whole education 
system ın Tanzania 1s elitist As a corollary, those who get access to higher 
education are the intellectual elite of an elitist system of education regardless of 
their socioeconomic backgrouds ^ With regions like Kilimanjaro, Arusha and 
Mbeya boasting of 16%, 8% and 7% of the total number of both public and private 
secondary schools respectively, compared to Kıgoma and Lindi regions each with 
only 1 8% of the total number of secondary schools (BSF, 1998), the proposition 
that students from regions with a higher number of secondary schools would be 
conspicuously overrepresented in the higher education institutions 1s clear to 
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In the light of the above observations, 1t 1s possible to argue that providing 
higher education loans basing on means testing or family 1ncome 1n Tanzania 1s 
practically ımplausıble, since ıt would not be most equitable way of canvassıng 
private funding or curbing the regressive redistributive effects of higher education 
funding 


The principle question in Tanzania therefore remains, to what extent should 
the tax payers and principal individuals pay for higher education and to what 
extent should the principal individuals benefit form loan finance? Beyond that, 
the state has to first tackle the issue of the elitism of the whole education system, 
and education inequities within districts, between district and between regions 


Who Repays a Loan A Hidden Students Grant System? 


The higher education loan ın Tanzania are interest free and income contingent 
with a grace period of one year By definition, repayments are a proportion of 
student income after graduation, which ın turn 1s a function of labour market 
opportunities The first cohort to benefit from the loan scheme graduated ın 1995 

However, recently, the Chairman of the Tanzania Parliamentary Public Account 
Committee announced that, the students debt 1s worth more than Tanzanian 
Shillings 13 billion, which is tax payers money "Not even a single cent has been 
repaid to the Government since 1994 when the scheme was incepted" (The 
Guardian, May 12, 1999) Yet, a loan scheme 1s supposedly a component of 
revolving fund Loans must be reimbursed within a given period of time if the 
scheme has to be self financing This 1s whether the scheme 1s mortgage type 
loans with or without income dependent grants, income contingent loans or a 
bursary which has to be repaid through a graduate tax (Oosterbeek, 1998, Williams, 
1998 and Lincoln and Walker, 1995) Options to the Government would possibly 
be 


* Through an act of parliament to institute legally binding instruments for the 
recovery of loans That will make it possible to establish a semi-autonomous 
body with full legal backing to administer student loans, 


* enter contracts with commercial bank and private lenders with the purpose 
of loans disbursement and recovery, and securitising the current students 
debt, 


* disbursing loans to only those students who have financial status and, or 
guarantee of repayment and establish targeted bursaries and scholarships 
for those who otherwise do not qualify for the loan 


However, anecdotal evidence suggests that the issue at hand 1s not of default, 
rather, loan repayments have been deferred by graduates simply because they do 
not have income from which to repay Indeed, it 1s documented that more than 
50% of University graduates do not get direct or permanent employment (UDSM/ 
PMU-2000, 1994) It ıs difficult to see how this situation would improve ın the 
near future, because of the civil service reform and the public enterprises' 
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Strict Employment Policies and Retrenchment under the Current Civil Service 
Reform Programme 


The adopted International Monetary Fund (IMF)/World Bank economic reform 
programmes have been accompanied by very strict public sector employment 
policies and the retrenchment of 62,862 civil servants out of 355,000 at the cost 
of 21 6 billion Tanzanıan shillings ın the on Boing cıvıl service reform programme 
(The Guardian, April 16, 1999) Another phase of civil service 'lay off was to be 
implemented 1n July 1999, and more hundreds of civil servants from the Regional 
Commissioners' offices (the highest cıvıl servants’ employers) will be retrenched 

The criteria 1s 'first ın first out' among others Even the teaching industry which 
was once considered to be the largest public, sub-sector employer can no longer 
employ teachers because of budgetary constraints For instance, the Ministry of 
Education announced recently that its insufficient budget could only employ 2300 
teachers from the expanding community of 25,000 unemployed teachers nation 
wide (The Guardian, September 11, 1998) 


Replacing the Public Sector Monopoly under the public Enterprises' Divestiture 
Programme 


Another critical issue 1s that, the public enterprises which were established after 
the Arusha Declaration have been facing undercapıtalısatıon, they are outmoded 
and uncompetitive ın the liberalised economy? The state has, therefore, targeted 
the release of 395 public firms from its control under the divestiture programme 
ıncepted ın the 1992/93 fiscal year Around 6594 of the firms have already been 
divested, and ıt 1s reported that, "recently endorsed IMF-Government framework 
paper on divestiture postulates that all state owned enterprises should have been 
completely divested by the year 2001" (The Financial Times, March 3, 1999) 

The Parastatal Sector Reform Commission aims at the privatisation of giant public 
firms ın the ınfrastructure and utility sectors, such as railways, power, 
telecommunications, water, banking, aviation and marine services À shift from 
the divestment of small and medium sized public firms to large firms will also 
have a bigger 1mpact on the labour market Each of these firms has a high 
employment rate of almost 5000 employees, large conglomerate operations and a 
number of big investments However, the goal of the divestiture programme and 
private sector participation 1s not employment creation, but to replace the public 
sector monopoly by "attracting efficient, modern private commercial operations 
and expanded investment for complex investments" (The Daily Mail, September 
11, 1998) Again the language 1s the same, "retrenchment and compensation 
packages" 

The Underdeveloped Private Sector 

Related to the above, the Tanzania Government and local financial institutions, 
such as the National Bank of Commerce (NBC, 1997, Ltd) and the Cooperative 


and Rural Development Bank (CRDB, 1996, Ltd) have not put up loan facilities 
to enable Tanzanıans to participate ın the development of the ınvestment sector 
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and acquisition of shares in the public enterprises which are currently divested In 
specific terms, the private sector ın Tanzania 1s still so underdeveloped that 1t can 
not absorb a substantial proportion of higher education graduates Yet, the state 
has not created an enabling environment for self employment 1n both the formal 
and informal sectors of the economy and for entrepreneurship skills among the 
graduates Apparently, graduates ın the fields lıke engineering, law, architecture, 
computer sciences, agricultural sciences, veterinary sciences, pharmacy, 
accounting and commerce should be able to embark on self employment 1f credit 
facilities are available and land policies allow them to own or lease land under 
concession arrangements 


From the above observations, what emerges 1s that, the loan scheme 1n 
Tanzania 1s fair, basing on the ground that the unemployed are making no 
repayments It 1s, however, expensive and inefficient since 1t incurs administrative 
costs without the prospect of repayments In that regard, the scheme 1s delusive 
and discriminatory In that, without the prospect of repayments from the large 
majority of graduates and replenishing the revolving fund, the scheme can not be 
extended to cover the majority of eligible students, and make 1t accessible to more 
Yet, “ loans are seen as one way to 1ntroduce or 1ncrease cost recovery while 
maintaining access for students ” (Woodhall, 1983 26) Moreover, collecting 
repayments from a smaller number of graduates who are employed—implicitly 
meeting some of the debt costs of the majority who are not employed—is politically 
not feasible It 1s therefore possible to argue metaphorically, that the loan scheme 
1n Tanzania 1s a hidden benevolent grant scheme because 1t can not make significant 
private funding for higher education available or curb public spending on higher 
education, even ın the long run 


Concluding Observations 


The paradox 1s the government devised the loan scheme ın which the repayments 
are 1ncome contingent, yet, the scheme can not canvass private funding to ease 
off the burden on the tax payer, or enhance access as envisaged ın 1ts objectives 
The dilemma for the state 1s that, currently it 1s not possible to involve the 
commercial banks and private lenders and to securitise the students debt because 
ıt can not ensure repayments or guarantee the loans Apart form the decline ın the 
public expenditure, Tanzania 1s spending almost 4096 of her discretionary 
expenditure to support the costs of external debt Indeed, documentary evidence 
pegs Tanzania's external debt stock at US $74 billion as of June 1998 Further, 
US $ 2 5 billion were ın arrears (The Express, 1ssue no 75, 1998) The total 
Government domestic debt ın December 1997 stood at a staggering Tanzania 
shillings 799 4 billion (US $ 1 27 billion), equivalent to 19 6% of the Gross 
Domestic Product (The East African, Feb 16-22, 1998) 


Stakeholders' Partnership and Participation : 


Plans which 1nvolve further investments, therefore new permanent recurrent costs, 
have to indicate where the resources are going to come from to make the 
investment pay and to ensure sustainability (Penrose, 1993 and Cooksey, 1993) I 
would not ask for apologies, therefore, to conclude that the loans scheme 1n higher 
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education 1n Tanzania was hurriedly and prematurely ımplemented wıthout 
reference to its sustainability It was possible, and ıt 1s still doable, for the state to 
design strategies for diversifying the revenue base for higher education funding 
1n a manner that would ensure tax payers equity and equality of educational 
opportunity without abandoning its cost sharing policy For example 


* Funds could be generated through taxes earmarked on wage bills or payrolls 
of firms which employ graduates of higher education 1nstitutions ? 


* The focus ın local education politics has been on investing ın secondary 
education and not ın other levels (Therkilsden, 1993) It ıs therefore, possible, 
to encourage local authorities and community partnership and participation 
ın the financing of higher education by putting ın to place mechanisms for 
creating district/regional education trust funds from cess taxes “ These could 
be levied as a proportion of farm produce, such as coffee and cotton or a 
surcharge on any administrative and politically feasible local government 
taxable revenue base 


*  Otherresource bases which remain untapped include alumni contributions, 
private and philanthropist donations by the local industry, business 
community, ındıvıduals, nongovernmental organisations and religious bodies 


* Minimal rate taxes could be levied on national tax bases, such as excise duty 
and royalties and earmark there specifically for the financing of higher 
education 


* Institutions of higher education could, 1n collaboration with other 
stakeholders, establish scholarships and bursaries to reward students of 
outstanding academic performance 


In fact, the need for broadening the revenue base for higher education through 
education levy from industries and companies and enlisting the partnership and 
participation of urban and local authorities, cooperative unions and local 
communities was pointed out by the Presidential Commission on Education ın 
the 1980s (URT, 1982 173-174) The strategies would also be within the framework 
of the Tanzania Training and Education policy which puts an emphasis on cost 
sharing with all stakeholders and cost recovery ın the provision of education (URT, 
1995 90) 


In the final analysis, however, the designing of strategies to broaden the 
revenue base for higher education resources, and the implementation of those 
strategies hinges crucially on the level of premium attached to higher education 
by the citizens, and the attitude and beliefs of government policy makers, 
educational planners and administrators, on how higher education should be 
financed and managed 


Notes 


1 But not defence! For instance the recent report by Institute of Strategic Studies London, 
which includes an annual survey of arms and military spending in Africa says," the entire 
sub-Saharan Africa region spent US$ 8 8 billion on defence ın 1997, a slight rise over 1996, 
and 3 3 percent proportionate of regional GNP (The Daily Mail, November 28, 1998) Yet, 
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avaılable data indicate that," allocation of public expenditure on education ın forty nine 
sub-Saharan Africa fell from US$ 10 billion ın 1980 to US$ 8 9 billion ın 1983, while school 
enrolments expanded by more that 50 percent "(The World Bank, 1988 12) 


The concept of equity has been lmked with different philosophical theories of justice 
Rawls (1971), and Alexandra (1982), in McMohan, WW and TG Grske, eds, 1982 and 
193-214 for a detailed discussion) Concepts like commutatıve equity, distributive equity 
and equity criteria in educational finance (vertical equity, horizontal equity and inter- 
generational equity) have been built in the models of educational finance as a result of studies 
on school finance litigation (Adams Jr and White II, 1997, Heise, 1995, Benson, 1991, and 
Berne, 1988) However, equity 1s a complex concept to deal with in higher education, 
particularly when ıt comes to what constitutes fairness in higher education finance and benefits 
accruing from higher education (Williams, 1998) 


That stance has been criticised elsewhere See for instance, Benell, P 1996 Using and abusing 
rates of return A critique of the World Bank's Education Sector Review International Journal 
of Education development, Vol 16, No 3, pp 235-248 and Curtin, T 1995 Fallacy and fraud 
in human capital theory, Evidence from Papua New Guinea Papua new Guinea Journal of 
Education, Vol 31, No 2 


A loans scheme 1s a catch word ın the higher education financing equation in Tanzania, 
however 1t 1s not a new phenomenon In the 1960s the Government had created a revolving 
loan scheme to provide financial aid to university students to cover part of their living costs 
The interest free loan was recovered through monthly direct deductions on the beneficiaries 
basic salaries for a period of 18 months after obtaining employment After the Musoma 
resolution ın 1974, the scheme was abolished and the loan was replaced by a nonrefundable 
higher education allowance 


The majority have developed from lower levels of tertiary education and training and continue 

to offer courses of lower level (vocational or paraprofessional) with high level (professional 
or career specific) courses within the same institutional framework (Ishumı, 1994) However, 
there are no private universities ın Tanzania Several private institutions have been granted a 
letter of ınterim authority a green light for those institutions to begin the process of 
establishing universities (The Daily Mail, May 20, 1998) 


For a detailed discussion and analysis of the link between economic liberalisation and 
corruption, see the special issue of the IDS Bulletin, Vol 27, No 2, April 1996, Liberalisation 
and New Corruption, edited by Barbara Harriss, White and Gordon, White 


Tanzania with a population of approximately 35 million people has a total enrolment of 
around 15,000 higher education students (with 11,000 students ın its three public Untversities, 
thanks to the Open university of Tanzania which has an enrolment of around 6,000 students) 
It compares unfavourably with Sudan which has a population of around 28 million people 
and an enrolment of 110,000 University student, the University of Khartoum alone having 
an enrolment of 28,000 students Kenya with a population of around 27 million people has 
an enrolment of around 50,000 higher education students, the University of Nairobi alone 
having an enrolment of 15,000 students (see Nipashe, July 29, 1998) 


It 1s been reported that by 1990, public firms accounted for less than 10 percent of GDP and 
were indebted to the tune of 1 trillion Tanzaman Shillings (The Daily Mail, January 4 1999) 


Earmarked taxes on pay rolls or wages bills have largely been used to finance industrial 
training rather than higher education (Middleton, ef al (1991), and Whalley and Ziderman 
(1990), for details of country examples) A disincentive to employ graduates has often been 
cited as one effect of pay roll taxation (Oosterbeek, 1998) However it 1s also arguable that 
the possibility of revenue generation is higher in cases of pay roll and graduate taxes than 
the case of loans (see Tilak, 1997b, see also Colcolough, 1990, who argues a case for graduate 
taxes) 


A cess 1s ın earmarked levy, payable by all households ın a given locality, the revenues from 
which will be used for a specific purpose usually a cess 1s levied as a small fraction of 
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some other tax (Tilak, 1997b 81 for more details) á 
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Shifting Paradigms in Modern 


Teacher Education 


R.S. MANI 


Teaching, research, scientific and technological development have provided context 
to describe teacher education system in terms of paradigms and models In this 
research article, an attempt has been made to provide synoptic view of research 
in India in teacher education with a general description of paradigms Among the 
contesting paradigms, the General Teacher Education Paradigm, based on 
behavioristic principles, has been well accepted The Open University Paradigm 
is running parallel to the General Paradigm to support, contest and provide wider 
dissemination of teacher training at different levels Personal Paradigm and 
Mastery Learning Paradigm have theoretical appeal but find less acceptance in 
practice A shift in paradigm is gradual and integrative in nature. Shift in paradigm 
needs more careful discussion 


Shifting Paradigms in Modern Teacher Education 


Teaching research, scientific and technological developments have provided 
context to describe teacher education system 1n terms of paradigms and models 
Various models of teaching are described by Joyce B. and Weil, M with Showers, 
B , Gage, NL 1963, and Travers, R M W (1973) have tried to exhaustively review 
the development ın teaching and teacher education The discussion on paradigms 
and models is 1llustrative The International Encyclopedia of Teaching and Teacher 
Education discusses various competing theories of development of teaching (1987) 
Anderson, L W and Burns, RB (1989) have described various paradigms of 
research on ınstructıon Similar attempts have been made by Avalos, B and Haddad 
(1981), Avalos, B (1985), Avalos, B (1991), Dove, L A (1986), Doyle, L A 
(1986), Doyle, W (1987), and Wargg, E C (1988) 


Recent developments 1n science and technology have made science theorists 
more popular and these theories are examined for relevance 1n developing better 
theories ın the evolving society eg Kuhn, TS (1970), Gage, N L (1985) has 
defined paradigm 1n a manner more similar to that of Kuhn, TS (1970) He 
characterizes a paradigm as, 


An integrated cluster of substantive concepts, variables and problems 
attached with corresponding methodological approaches and tools A 
paradigm gathers into itself a community of investigators By sharing 
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information within itself, this community gives itself intellectual and social 
support It tends not to communicate with investigators who follow different 
paradigms Citation of others work 1s frequent within a paradigm but much 

less frequent, perhaps nonexistent across paradigms Hence the followers of 
a paradigm tend to have their own journals, scientific societies, and meetings, 

because the paradigm has won their allegiance to an integrated set of 
concepts, variables, problems and methods 


The definition given by Gage, NL (1985) 1s the most accepted ın the filed of 
research ın teacher education 


Research in India 


This theorization on teaching, and more so on teacher education, 1s a recent 
phenomenon (four to five decades old) Teacher education has mostly worked 
with nascent hypotheses and working definitions of practical kind There are less 
attempts to review the researches to arrive at theories (tested or untested) for 
practice However, ın the past two and half decades, a few attempts to theorize 
have been made at the national, state and institutional levels Most of these studies 
are based on behaviorists principles The Behavioristic Paradigm 1s the well- 
accepted paradigm The following researches are some of the examples Buch, 
MB, 1974, Buch, MB, 1975, Buch, MB , 1979, Buch, MB, 1986, Buch,MB, 
1991, Dave, PN , 1975), Mani, R S , 1988, Mani, R S , 1988, Mitra, SK, 1972, 
Bhattacharya, S P, 1973, Passi, BK and Shah, MM, 1974, Yadav, MS and 
Roy, S , 1978, Yadav, MS and Menon, MB, 1981, CASE,, 1984, Yadav, MS, 
Roy, S and Lakshmi, TK S, 1984-85, Yadav, M S. Koul, L , Roy, S and Lakshmi, 
TKS, 1987, CASE, 1990, Mam, R S , 1993, Mam, R S, 1994, Mani, RS 1996 


Gage, NL (1985) has outlined seven paradıgms for research on teaching as 
indicated ın Figure 1 below 


1 Process-Product Paradigm 


2 Extended Process- Product 










3 Behavior Modification 


4 Interactive Educational Technology 


5 Instructional Design 


6 Intact Teaching Styles 


7 Ethnographic-Sociolinguistic 


Figure 1. Seven Paradigms for Research on Teaching (Sources Gage, NL, 
1985) 
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The seven Paradigms have been organized ın a hierarchical order It can be 
observed that most of the research ın India falls under the first three paradigms 
(Paradigm 1, 2 and 3) However, ıt is heartening that ın recent years attempts 
have been made to take up studies 1n the other four (later) paradigms (Paradigms 
4, 5, 6 and 7) 


Gage, NL (1985) prefers the Extended Process-Product Paradigm for research 
onteaching The instructional process 1n the Extended Process - Product Paradigm 
follows the sequence as shown ın Figure 2 






[Pupils Cue 
Resources and 
Interpretations 





Figure 2. The Extended Process-Product Paradigm— Normal (Source Gage 
NL, 1985). 


Indian investigations on teaching have more common features with the Gage's 
Paradigm and the ınterrelatıonshıps ın Paradigms 


Paradigm 1. General Teacher Education (Modern) 


Inthe past few decades ın India research on teaching has the focus on teacher or 
the students In recent years, there 1s a shift 1n the focus, 1e from teacher or 
student to the process of interaction (instruction or learning) The Paradigm 
generally seen ın modern teacher education 1s as follows 








owt. Teacher Educators 2 
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y 
44 op 
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Student 


Paradigm 1. General Teacher Education (Modern) 
Important Features 


* Teacher educator becomes important in providing pedagogy 


* The school 1s the only system for practising teaching as a laboratory 
experience > 


* Textbook, syllabus and course materials are ımportant parameters iri learning 
fo 
/ 
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* — Coordination of teaching theory ın teacher education institutions and schools 
have become complex 


* — There ıs a gradual increase ın the number of teacher trainees with better 
academic qualifications 


* The number of activities has 1ncreased resulting 1n pressure on time and 
resources 


* o There 1s an attempt to match technological changes and clinical demands 
(experiences) 


* The training system 1s seen as away from the practical regular teaching 
systems (experiences) 


* o More fresh postgraduates without teaching experience are entering training 
programme (B Ed) 


The General Teacher Education (Modern) Programme 1s essentially based on 
behaviouristic principles It draws heavily from behaviouristic models The general 
goal 1s efficiency and systematising various components with adequate feedback 
The general features visualised for ideal teacher education programme are as 
follows 


— provision for free access based on merit, 

— offering differential choice of courses, 

— provision for meeting special needs, 

— creating a milieu of interaction for progress and development, 


— provision for easy access through institution to specialists for fulfilling 
differential needs, 


— creating facilitative support systems, such as library, laboratory, etc , and 
— compatible evaluation criteria for assessment 


The General Teacher Education (Modern) Programme gets delineated 
schematically as follows (refer Paradigm 1) 


Pedagogy 
İPersonal/Humanıstıc/Language Oriented, eg Arts Language, etc 


and/or 














Technical/System/Discipline Oriented, e g Sctence (Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, 
Economics, Mathematics, Technology etc ) 





Most of the research studies 1n teacher education 1n India have followed the 
behavioristic paradigm This may be due to the importance of science and 
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technology ın a developing society or an attempt to keep pace with the 1nternational 
acceptance (compatibility) 


Advanced Curriculum Model of Cognitive Learning (ACMCL) 


In 1970s, attempts were made to modify the Bloomian objective based evaluation 
model ınto an objective- based teaching model called Advanced Curriculum Model 
of Cognitive Learning The Regional Colleges of Mysore and Ajmer experimented 
with the Model ın their teacher's traming programme Dave (1975) developed this 
Model using the behaviouristic principles underlying the Taxonomy of Bloom In 
this model, learning experiences (processes) are integrated with learning outcomes 
(products) Learning processes are linked with the objectives expected to be 
attained This model can be easily used ın the actual classroom Nagpal, S (1996) 
has found that use of ACMCL enhances creativity ACMCL 1s a modification of 
the Bloomian model which has been widely used for evaluation Dave suggests a 
hierarchical arrangement of expected behavioural outcomes ACMCL 1s a three 
dimensional paradigm It contains the Input—Expected Behavioural Outcomes, 
Process—Method/Modes/Media, Learning experiences and the Output—Real 
Learning Outcomes This Model emphasises the congnitive processes through 
multi-way interaction of content, teacher, students and teaching-learning material 
The cognitive processes developed are evaluated through real learning outcomes 
It further emphasises the process-product relationship with the manipulation of 
subject matter and methods/modes/media for congnıtıve development observed 
as the real learning outcomes The Model visualizes an active teaching-learning 
process ın the classroom 


Paradigm 2: Personal or Humanistic Paradigm 


In recent years, a few research studies could be seen in the Personal and Humanıstıc 
Paradigm (Roger, C , 1951, 1983, Kelly, 1988) This non-directive approach 1s 
based on the therapeutic view of learning The teacher acts as a facilitator S/he 
tries to understand students' growth and development ın order to guide, to make 
the students willing to take responsibility for their own learning and share 1deas 
openly and to communicate honestly with one another Thereisa personal approach 
to develop relationship with students 1n order to understand their relationships 
and problems This model emphasıses feelings Vadaya, TD ( 1987) studied the 
organization of a humanıstıc classroom based on the principles of Roger's model 
Saroja, D (1991) studied the effect of humanistic orientation traınıng of teachers 
on personal and congnitive growth of secondary school students These studies 
show that Roger's model could be used to enhance the personal relationships in 
order that more inclusive learning takes place ın classroom 


Teacher education 1n this model 1s incompatible for there are more number 
of students (around 60 to 100 ın a classroom) and less time 1s available for may . 
meaningful understanding to take place The therapy approach assumes that longer 
duration 1s available and all students are motivated to learn The present teachers 
and the curricula are not compatible with this model However, a systematic attempt 
could be made to develop curricula and teachers with this orientation for clinical 
settings 
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Kelly's approach 1s a personalistic model rarely seen in practice Kelty's 
view lays emphasis on the personal construction of meaning This has implication 
for the nature and form of content which teachers need to present for the better 
understanding of pupils Teaching would be viewed, not as the passing on of a 
parcel of objective knowledge, but as the attempt to share the knowledge which 
teacher has personally found meaningful as relevant for learner 


A Personal Construct Psychology, with 1ts view of everything as personal, 
can not make the traditional separation between teachers and students Further, 
teachers' and pupils' personal experiences are inter-linked with the curriculum 
The major problem of personalising teaching 1s to make ıt meaningful to a large 
majority of students with varied background and interests 


Paradigm3: The Mastery Learning Paradigm 


The Mastery Learning Model formulated by Carroll (1971) and Bloom, B (197 1) 
has found application in understanding the factors responsible for enhancing 
achievement at the primary level, (Aranha, JH , 1988 and Patadıa, H J , 1987) 

With the increasing importance given to primary education as a national objective, 
attempts are made to improve the condition through research studies by different 
agencies This model 1s used ın the District Primary Education Project by some 
researchers for enhancing learning at the primary level (Nagaraju, CS, 1995) 

The districts identified for the D P E P 1n Gujarat have successfully implemented 
MLL through preparation of competency-based textbooks from 1st standard to 
Sth standard However, more systematic studies are needed to achieve mastery 
learning objectives 


Paradigm 4. Open University Paradigm 


Demand for more teachers 1n different subjects 1s consistently recorded The 
distribution of teachers ıs uneven The formal teacher training institutions are not 
able to provide required number of teachers for the rural areas The unemployment 
1s prevalent ın many places The Open University for Teacher Education Courses 
(e g Dr Ambedkar Open University, Gujarat, Annamalai University, Annamalai 
Nagar, Tamilnadu, I G N O U , New Delhi, Madurai Kamraj University, Madurai, 
Andhra Pradesh Open university, Hyderabad, Karnataka Open University Mysore, 
etc ) have come in large numbers ın recent years to satisfy the needs of untrained, 
working, nonworking, graduates/postgraduates ın the country They ensure 
admission through screening or testing The duration of the course 1s 24 months 
The student-trainee need to undergo practice teaching and contact programme 
S/he has to submit required number of assignments 


There 1s a lot of dissatisfaction among the teacher trainees and learned public 
about the nature of teacher education programme (B Ed ) The main demand on 
the system of teacher education 1s to be made relevant to the development in the 
society and aspirations of the people Although, there ts a great demand for trained 
manpower for teaching, the teacher education programmes offered are general in 
nature and perspective plans for modification of teacher are almost absent 


Shift in paradigm 1s centred on leaders of change ın teacher education rather 
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than on conceptual shift The technology of teaching has remained traditional ın 
consonance with the traditional schools There 1s a need to utilize the indigenous 
technology relevant for teaching at school level The high technology needs to 
take into account the training needs (inservice) of a larger number of teachers ın 
Indıa at different levels ın order to increase the pace of training and increase the 
number of trained teachers The software development and more organized trauung 
are the important factors to be considered for development Team building, 
updating the system and resources for meeting the needs of the future must be the 
priority Teacher education system must take the lead and create an environment 
of progressive 1deas and programmes of action for teachers The constant renewal 
of knowledge of teachers through inservice training 1s very essential for 
strengthening of the schools with better staff Therefore, the paradigm change 
calls for more preparation, planning, mobilising resources and practice 
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Learning to Detect Propaganda 


K.S. JOSEPH 


Propaganda is not always necessarily bad However, more often than not, when it 
is used these days, it is used in the negative sense It refers to the deliberate 
manipulation of the medium to appeal to the emotions of people with a view to 
selling ideas or goods, or to win friends and followers Propagandists use several 
devices like name calling, glittering generalities, card stacking, etc They also 
employ emotion-laden language and exploit human suggestibility to achieve their 
ends By being more objective and scientific in our thinking and making 
judgements, we have to learn to be immune to the influences that they are trying 
to make on us 


Introduction 


Almost every waking moment ın our life, our senses confront stımulı of all 
sorts Mass media like the newspaper, the TV, the radio, etc constantly expose us 
toan ever widening horizon of information In these days when so many 1deologies 
compete with one another for superiority, for winning followers and sympathizers, 
when so many products are involved ın rat races with a view to getting monopoly, 
they leave no stone unturned ın their cutthroat competition for supremacy and 
power They make all concerted efforts in influencing the decisions, actions, and 
beliefs of other people in a specified direction, They want to sell their 1deas or 
products to others by playing upon their emotions while concealing the true purpose 
of their propaganda Thus, propagandists are involved ın a systematic campaign 
of spreading ideas to influence people's thinking by carefully planned campaigns 
of thought distributions, In all such cases, the beneficiaries are not the public in 
general but the campaigners 


There 1s a need for every one of us, advocate Mellie and Yates (1965), to 
learn to analyze and judge all forms of propaganda so that we may be able to take 
proper decisions and square with the propagandists If we are to do this, we need 
to equip ourselves with certain amount of knowledge pertaining to propaganda, 
We need to know what propaganda ıs why it ıs important to learn to detect 
propaganda, what techniques and methods propagandists generally employ for 
achieving their ends, etc We also need to know how propagandists use emotional 
language to confuse thought by directing attention away from the point and how 
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they interfere with exact thinking whereby making dispassionate examination all 
the more impossible 


What is Propaganda? 


Hand ın hand with teaching children critical reading and critical thinking, they 
need to be given certain practice ın detecting propaganda One of the most 
important aspects of critical reading, according to Harris and Sıpay (1978) 1s the 
ability to detect and resist the influence of undesirable propaganda The term 
propaganda, as Watson and Hill (1989) note, refers usually to deliberate 
manipulation by means of symbols, (words, gestures, images, flags, monuments , 
music, etc ) of other people's thoughts, behaviours, attitudes and beliefs The World 
Book Dictionary defines 1t as systematic efforts to spread opinions or beliefs 

Propaganda, according to Scott (1988), 1s a conscious, systematic and organized 
effort designed deliberately to manipulate influence the decisions, actions or beliefs 
of a large number of people ın a specified direction on a controversial issue 


As Mellie and Yates (1965) observe, propaganda 1s not always necessarily 
bad According to them propaganda 1s an organized attempt whether by a group 
or individual to influence others by the expression of ideas, Propaganda, they 
hold, has always been an influence that has led men and nations into war as well 
as into ways of peace It 1s the way by which sales of many material goods as well 
as those of necessities and luxuries are made This 1s again the power that 1s used 
to move people to take any action at the polls, ın civic movements and even ın 
moral issues Although the term can be used both ın the positive and the negative 
sense, 1t 15 used more with a negative semantic overtone than the positive one It 
usually refers to, as Kitzhaber ef al (1970) note, expressions of opinion or action 
of other 1ndividuals or groups with reference to predetermined ends Usually, 
propaganda 1s considered to be an attempt to manipulate group opinions by 
concealing the true purpose of the propaganda and presenting only one side of the 
debated 1ssues 


The action of the propagandist differs from that of a scientist 1n several 
respects While the propagandist tries to put something across, good or bad, the 
scientist tries to discover truth or fact Propagandists generally try to avoid careful 
scrutiny and criticism They want to meet their ends without going through the 
search light of scientific scrutiny as such scrutiny can undermine the very purpose 
for the attainment of which they are striving 


Importance of Learning to Detect Propaganda 


The mind 1s what the mind ıs fed Mind food ıs our environment all the countless 
things which influence our conscious and subconscious thought The dishonest 
propagandists conceal truth by various means They point out only the good sides 
of what they advocate and leave out what they think are harmful to their cause 

They may twist facts 1n such a way as to give entirely wrong impressions They 
may deal ın vague generalities instead of specıfic facts They may quote authorities 
incompletely to give the impression that they favour something which ın actuality 
they oppose They deal with prejudices and biases as weli When the mind 1s 
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constantly fed on such 1deas which are far from being true, ıt can cause tremendous 
ımpact As Schwartz (1995) notes the kind of mind food we consume determines 
our habits, attitudes and personality We need, therefore, to be cautious about the 
stuff which we feed our mind with , so that our habits, attitudes and even our 
personality are founded on the solid ground of factuality and truth and not on 
falsehoods, half truths and opinions made to parade as truth by the ability to detect 
propaganda even when it 1s presented 1n its subtlest form, 


Critical thinking and ability to detect propaganda, says Dhand (1998), are 
important as they will enable citizens 1n general to cope with the barrage of 
1nformation they-encounter ın their contemporary lıfe A critical spirit; he continues 
to say, 1s a hallmark of any democratic living as 1s a critical thought Democracy 
cannot survive, says McGrath (1996), unless citizens can view development , 
problems with objectivity and reason Writers and orators see the world through 
the ideologies they come to posses as a result of the factions they stand by They 
see anything and everything, McGrath continues to say, through the prism of their 
attitude It 1s not a matter of surprise, then that their viewpoints, values, etc are 
veiled as they mostly deal with events through their uniquely conditioned thinking 

Only a mind that has developed analytical thinking can see through things and 
arrive at reality 


Propaganda can be a fire spitting tool in the hands of crooked thinkers. 
unscrupulous politicians, religious bigots, and fanatics By appealing to their 
emotions ın ways that are subtle, propagandists can set one community against 
another and one political faction fight bitter battles against another People who 
are emotionally charged can turn into a mob that if resorted to violence, can bring 
about untold misery to the people by causing loss of their life and property We 
need to make the general public as an informed lot who can think and act and not 
dance in rhythm with the tunes played by propagandists Once people are able to 
think logically and clearly, they will see through the tricks propagandists play 
and they will not leap even at the most telling provocation 


In this Age of Information, mass media like the TV, newspapers, films, etc. 
constantly expose us to materials which often play upon our anxieties Many a 
time, they contain articles and advertisements on remedies for ache, bad breath, 
inferiority feelings, weight problems, etc These can appeal to many of us, 
especially the teenagers, who have some allied problems They rush for instant 
cures instead of waiting for the natural course of events as they go through the 
process of maturation They may even be sold ideas and goods that are not 
consistent with their thinking or be blinded to truth They are sold things they do 
not need because of a clever appeal to their emotions or their fears An awareness 
as to what propaganda ıs and the subtle ways through which ıt functions can 
certainly make people to keep off its tracks 


If advertisements merely sold products ıt would cause less critical concern 
than it does It also sells say Watson and Hill (1989), ımages, dreams and ideal 
ways of life It sells, they continue to note, then reinforces time and again, values 
of consumerism As Turner (1965) observes, advertising 1s the whip which hustles 
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humanity up the road to the 'Better Mousetrap' On the credit side, advertisements 
have speeded the 1ntroduction of useful 1nventions to a wide as distinct form a 
select circle of consumers, they have spread markets, reduced price of goods, 
accelerated turn over and kept people 1n employment Despite all these, as Galbraith 
(1958) notes, relentless propaganda on behalf of goods ın general 1s considered 
by many a dangerous mode of brain washing 1n that advertising's central function 
15 to create desires that previously did not exist. Such tendencies need to be resisted 
lest people should run into bad weather before long 


Media can brainwash and indoctrinate people ın subtle ways Brainwashing 
usually refers to concerted efforts to change attitudes using a wide range of 
techniques to wash out existing beliefs and replace them by the ideas of the 
individual or group responsible for the brainwashing As Shein (1961) observes, 
brainwashers generally use such techniques as repetition, pacing of demands 
starting with easy and then making harder especially ın eliciting confessions, 
insistence on constant participation, emphasis on inserting new ideas into old and 
meaningful contexts, systematic reward for cooperation, punishments or threats 
of punishment for noncooperation, use of manipulative tricks, etc Advertisements 
often use many of these techniques and their impact will be greater among the 
uncommitted than the committed People, especially the youngsters need to be 
made aware of such possibilities 


Thus, 1f people are not to be brainwashed and let by the nose, 1f they are not 
to be tricked into buying goods that they did not need, 1f they are not to form their 
habits, attitudes and personalıty on fallacious grounds, ıf they are to lead a 
wholesome and democratic life, 1f they are not to fall victims to unscrupulous 
politicians, religious bigots, they are to be made aware as to what propaganda 1s 
and how it 1s used to appeal to their emotions 


Bloom Time for Propaganda 


Propaganda does not lie low all the time It can raise its ugly head especially 
when elections are being held, when wars are being waged, when revolutions are 
made to occur, or when communities clash History shows that propaganda played 
vital role 1n the massacres of Jews 1n the Middle Ages, and of aristocrats 1n the 
French Revolution Propaganda 1s again seen playing crucial role ın the persecution 
of minority groups 1n various countries 1n our own times If we read such classics 
as A Tale of Two Cities or Hereward the Wake, etc we can find ample evidence as 
to the role propaganda can play during revolutions and ınvasıon, etc Thus, during 
revolutions, elections, wars, communal clashes, etc propaganda becomes very 
dynamic In short, these are blooming time for propaganda 


In all such situations, we generally attribute all perfection to our own side 
and all evil to the enemy We speak of the 'spırıt', heroism’ and 'wise severitles' of 
our men and the 'mentalıty' 'foolhardıness' and 'atrocities' of our enemy We speak 
of our men as 'staunch believers' ‘strong ın the faith of our fathers' and call our 
enemy 'bigots' who are 'shackled by an outworn creed' Use of words and phrases, 
such as these can make the listener feel sympathy towards one group and hostile 
to the other By using emotional language, we stamp our enemy as altogether evil, 
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as treacherous, murderous and even inhuman We may invent tall stories to support 
our claim Despite knowing that the conduct of our enemy, like that of ours, 1s 
mixed, good and bad, we support any story, belief or propaganda which makes 
our fight more strenuous, which strengthens our hand ın our fight against our 
opponents We know fully well that belief ın the goodness of our enemy would 
weaken our fighting efforts Thus in spite of knowing the truth, people might 
resort to propaganda as it proves to be an effective tool in their hand in the 
attainment of their ends 


Often people are not satisfied with merely depicting the enemy as evil, If 
anyone expresses the view that there 1s a mixture of good and bad in the enemy, 
or some of the stories of the enemy atrocities are exaggerated, s/he 1s regarded as 
a person of doubtful loyalty with a secret sympathy for the enemy cause No one 
would like to be called a traitor Hcnce, most people prefer silence to speech and 
so individuals and groups interested ın intensifying the fight could go on with 
their propaganda without any interruption Undaunted and unchecked, they use 
emotional language profusely with a view to distorting people's views of truth by 
arousing emotions Once aroused their passions can turn them mad Mere sight of 
a mob that belongs to their faction, or a symbol can make them join 1t and swing 
into action Such men need no enquiry Nor do they require any explanation as to 
the mob's action They turn back only when the harm 1s done 


The presence of such people of emotion ın large number 1s a matter of 
concern This is an indication of the failure of the system of education It has not 
succeeded ın equipping them with the ability to think coolly and rationally It has 
failed to convince them that while dealing with matters of dispute what 1s required 
1s not unleashing of mob fury but cold unemotional thinking 


Tricks of Suggestion and Propaganda 


So far, we have discussed at some length what propaganda 1s and why it 1s important 
to learn to detect 1t We also have seen that propaganda does not keep a low profile 
all the time and that ıt raises its ugly head especially during elections, wars, 
communal strifes, etc It would be a matter of interest to see how propagandists 
go about with their act of propaganda during such occasions 


Propaganda 1s a tool in the hand of writers and orators who have ideas or 
goods to sell They can hypnotise their audience into believing what 1s required 
of them through oratorical devices called tricks of suggestion The psychological 
fact of suggestion 1s that 1f statements are made again and again ın a confident 
manner without argument of proof, the hearers will tend to believe them quite 
independently of their soundness and of presence or absence of evidence for their 
truth and accept suggestions of a speaker if s/he has what we call 'prestıge' the 
acknowledged dignity of authority 


In the use of tricks of suggestion, both the propagandist and the hypnotist 
are alike One can draw several similarities between them Some of the methods 
that an orator uses to create agreement with what he has to say are similar to 
devices used by a hypnotist to produce trance known as hypnotic state He fixes 
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his patient with a steady gaze andına firm confident manner, tells hım/that/he 1s 
falling asleep A powerful orator uses the same devices An audience that ıs literally 
hypnotized, being intoxicated with enthusiasm, would attract no more attention 
than one who 1s dead drunk An orator who uses the method of suggestion relies 
mainly on three things, namely (1) repeated affirmation, (11) a confident, 1nsistent 
method of speaking and (111) prestige 


Repeated Affirmation 


Repeated affirmation 1s one of the ways of making people agree especially when 
someone wants them to act blindly and enthusiastically under his/her guidance 
While doing so s/he doesn't put forward the reasons for his/her belief nor consider 
his her reasons for disagreeing with them nor weigh against each other the worth 
of his/her reasons and their own S/he simply tells the matter over and over again 
This repeated affirmation or repetition of the statement would make the hearers 
believe ın ıt The phrase "human suggestibility' describes this fact A candidate 
exploits human suggestibility during campaign S/he repeats the statement, 'I shall 
win' over and again 1n different words to avoid monotony In fact, his/her speech 
1s like a piece of music made of one or two short tunes which occur again and 
again with slight variation 


A Confident, Insistent Method of Speaking 


Speakers do not merely rely on repetition alone They know that a halfhearted 
hesitancy type of delivery has little suggestive effect They try to develop brazen 
confidence They thrust out their chest, lift their heads, talk ın a steady loud voice 
Whatever doubts, hesitation they may feel are not allowed to appear ın their manner 
They develop the confident manner and put it on like a mask In fact, a political 
candidate would find this a greater help to his/her success than any amount of 
expert knowledge on the work of government 


Prestige 


Display of brazen confidence and repeated affirmation although necessary are 
not themselves sufficient One needs prestige S/he dresses formally as external 
aids to this S/he uses his/her title occupation, worldly position, etc as sources of 
prestige In case, one lacks in these s/he has to depend totally on his/her gifts as 
an orator or else has to invent sources of prestige Some orators depend on the use 
of obscure technical jargons as device for acquiring undeserved prestige People 
are easily impressed by what they do not understand Thus, he uses obscurity as if 
ıt were a sign of his superior understanding 


Some Common Propaganda Devices 


P.opagandists are mostly concerned with convincing by fair means or foul They 
are frequently using certain specific devices for their purpose A familiarity with 
these devices 1s of utmost importance, as 1t would help us to identify them as they 
occur while we read, listen to speeches or watch TV programmes Some of the 
commonly used devices, therefore, are explained below 
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In this device, a negative name or label ıs assigned to an 1dea, individual or group 
with a view to discrediting ıt and discouraging people developing identification 
with the person or ıdea Very often, a person who has an axe to grind uses a 
language of bare-based persuasion S/he uses a style that 1s very often resounding 
but rarely eloquent because it trades 1n empty phrases and endless repetitions All 
Ysare evil, s/he may speak with reference to a community Might call all members 
of ıt as 'antı-natıonals ' who have little patriotism left ın them etc The speaker 
puts 1t 1n such a way that the audience form judgements without examining the 
evidence The device 1s so powerful that ıt can make people mad with hatred and 
anger The propagandist can 1n course of time, turn the calm, serene mund of the 
audience ınto a turbulence wherein dispassionate examination and reasonable 
thinking 1s made impossible 


The Glittering Generalities Device 


This device 1s just. opposite to the name calling device about which we have 
discussed above Here the propagandist uses value laden statements to suggest or 
support an ıdea S/he uses ' Virtue words' to appeal to the emotion of love, generosity 
and brotherhood The meaning of the value laden generality 1s not defined 1n 
specific terms, nor its relationship to the 1dea advocated shown The glittering 
generalıty 1s 1ntended to lead to a favorable emotional reaction and result ın 
uncritical acceptance of the 1dea with which it 1s associated Thus glittering 
generalities would make audience accept and approve without examining evidence 


The Transfer Device 


When interested individuals or groups want certain ideas propagated ın a big way 
and when they find that the task ın hand 1s too colossal to be handled by themselves 
alone they try to entrust 1t on organizations or individuals who wield greater power 
and transfer the responsibility to them This would make the people to accept 
ideas or beliefs which they otherwise might have rejected In this device, symbols 
are made use of profusely as they have the power to stir the emotions of the people 


The Testimonial Device 


In this device, the propagandists try to involve a famous or prestigious person 
and get his/her testimonial as to the worth or quality of an idea, product, etc 
Advertisements very commonly make use of this device When a man of weight 
like a film hero or heroine or a sportsperson whom you almost worship testifies 
the quality and worth of an idea, belief or product, you will find it difficult to 
withstand the temptation of accepting 1t 


The Plain Folk Device 


This 1s the device which politicians, labour union leaders often use to win over 
the confidence and support by appearing to be people like any one of us They 
begin to show, especially at the time of elections, devotion to little children, attend 
religious prayer meetings, marriages, cremations, etc By doing so, they try to 
convey the impression that they are really not the high status, wealthy or powerful 
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individuals they seem, but rather ordinary persons with the same ınterests, values 
and identities as the lower status group whom they are trying to deceive to gain 
their political and economic favour In short this 1s a device 1n which they make 
all efforts to win the loyalty by showing that they are just as common as the rest 
of us 


The Card Stacking Device 


This device makes use of all arts of deception to win the support of people Here 
the propagandists stack the cards against truth, They might under-emphasize or 
overemphasize as the situation ın question demands with a view to dodging issues 
and evading facts They resort to lies, censorships, distortions, omissions of facts, 
etc They offer false testimony when they want an embarrassing matter forgotten 
and create smoke screen of clamour by raising a new issue They might let half 
truth masquerade as truth They would present the audience only with those selected 
facts and arguments that weaken their position 


If we wish to know the intensity of this device, we have to read newspaper 
reports of events having political significance by different newspapers representing 
one or other political factions On reading, we will realize how each paper adds to 
deletes form the event, suppresses facts and ınvents stories to justify the event 
Instead of objectively reporting the event they twist the matter ın such a way as to 
support the 1deology of the group they stand by 


The Band Wagon Device 


This 1s a device that the propagandist employs for making us follow the crowd S/ 
he might hire a hall, fill a great stadium march a million men ın parade to show 
that everyone supports him/her S/he may employ symbols, colors, music, 
movement and all the dramatic arts to make the show more impressive Using 
such techniques, s/he would show that the idea or the product has the support of 
multitudes and thus try to gain further public acceptance S/he appeals to the desire 
common to most of us to follow the crowd In his/her attempt at popularizing his/ 
her beliefs ideas or products, s/he might appeal to groups held together religion 
races, sex, vocation and biases common to the group and pulls the group to the 
band wagon 


Some Guidelines and Practice in Learning to Detect Propaganda 


In order to fight propaganda, we need to broaden our knowledge base we 
should realize that most of our judgements are simply relative to a single standpoint 
and are not absolute as much of us 1s the product of the geographical area, of a 
particular religion and a moral tradition It is only when we begin to study 
comparative religions and comparative codes of morals that we begin to see to 
what extent our own opinions about right and wrong and about other matters are 
not scientific truths but our judgements whose truth 1s relative to the particular 
point of view from which they are made Scientific truths are true for all persons 
under all conditions By accustoming our minds to comparative studies and by 
forming the habits of trying to look at problems 1n a manner which discounts our 
own point of view we can to some extent escape from the relativity In short we 
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should desist the temptation of using our own customs and traditions as a frame 
of reference Failure to see situations from any other point of view than one's own 
1s the genesis of all problems When we learn to see and feel the other side's case 
as well as our own, our judgements begin to attain more and more scientific validity 
When we achieve thıs stage, we wouldn't passively accept matters but subject 
them to scientific scrutiny As a result, even the most experienced propagandists 
would make no impact over us 


To achieve this level of scientificity 1s easier said than done It 1s 
developmental and therefore, 1s time consuming. However, 1f we remain awake 
and alert, we can easily 1dentify the devices that propagandists use and. keep 
ourselves away from their sway Hand and hand with this, if we make some 
conscious effort ın understanding propaganda and its ways, this would put us 1n a 
better disposition. Some hints are given below as to how this can be done 


As you read newspapers or watch TV try to find out how many of the 
propaganda devices discussed earlier you could find Try to judge how effective 
these devices are 


Listen to some radio/TV programmes ıncludıng commercials and judge which 
ones have as their aim to influence thoughts and actions of the listeners Also 
judge whether such action or thought 1s for the real benefit of those at whom it 1s 
directed. Decide whether you are listening to 'good' or 'bad' propaganda 


As you watch television, certain commercials keep striking your eyes again 
and again Try to find out what means they use to influence thinking or actions of 
people? Do the advertisers appeal to their pride, security, health, fear, egoism, 
personal appearance, intelligence or adventure? How many of these advertisements 
seem to promise more than what they can fulfill? 


Each of the following statements 1nclude some form of propaganda or other 
Name the propaganda device each of them illustrates Look for more such 
statements as you read or listen and try to study them 


1 Can you afford to risk a belief that you hold nearer to your heart? 
Everyone knows that he 1s putting on a mask 
Here 1s the lotion that will make you irresistible! | 


My opponent has insulted the 1ntelligence of you fine people 


Uu e WY N 


Will you invest a small sum with us, or will you pass up this glorious 
opportunity? 


6 o Those who are truly patriotic will join me ın the boycott 
7 Only the MRF tyre know the Indian roads 


As you speak with people share 1nstances 1n which propaganda has led them 
to biased thinking, hasty action, etc Also discuss the impact of these on the 
individuals concerned 
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Thus, through a study of comparatıve codes of morals and constant watch 
out for ınstances of propaganda as suggested above, we can slowly come to a 
state of mind ın which propaganda can hardly make any impact 


Conclusion 


Propaganda, as we have already seen 1s mostly concerned with deliberate 
manipulation of ideas, use of emotion laden language to appeal to people's emotion, 
exploiting human suggestibility, etc with a view to bringing about desired changes 
ın their thoughts, behavior and attitudes In doing so, propagandists use several 
devices We need to be aware of these different modalities that they employ for 
achieving their ends so that we shall keep ourselves alert and learn to do away ` 
with relatıvıty ın which our own customs and traditions are seen as frames of 
reference for our thinking and judgement and learn to take up things from a wider 
perspective by broadening our knowledge base by taking to the study of 
comparative religions and comparative codes of morals This will enable us see 
and feel other side's point of view as well as our own Our judgements then would 
become more objective and would begin to attain more of scientific validity Asa 
result, we shall be 1n a position to keep up our habits, attitudes and even personality 
more and more intact unaffected by the impressions that propagandists are trying 
to make on us 
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RESEARCH 


Effectiveness of Inquiry Method of 
Teaching Science in Fostering Science 
Process Skills, Creativity and Curiosity 


H.M. KASINATH 


An experimental study was conducted to examine the relative effectiveness of the 
Inquiry Training Method (ITM) of teaching science and the Conventional Method 
(CM) in fostering science process skills, creativity and curiosity of the learners 
ITM and CM were taken as independent variables A sample of 72 students of 
grade IX were divided into experimental and control groups using intelligence as 
the control variable The pre-test post-test parallel design was used The 
experiment was carried out for a period of three months ITM of teaching science 
was found to be more effective than CM in fostering science process skills, creativity 
(fluency and originality) and curiosity of the students 


Introduction 


Before our independence, scientific inquiry was mainly pursued by amateurs It 
was gratuitous activity of the inquiring intellect and an end pursued for 1ts own 
sake Now, the industrial economy has made scientific inquiry as the foundation 
of national power and productivity Therefore, it 1s the need of the hour to maintain 
and support a mode of scientific inquiry 


Various committees and commissions including the National Policy on 
Education-1986 have emphasized the importance of fostering the inquiry skulls 
and scientific temper The teaching of science that 1s content-ortented has 
considered only the product side of science neglecting its process side It requires 
a virtual revolution ın the teaching and learning of science. The modern approach 
implies that process, curiosity and creativity are the three components of science 
teaching 


The theory of inquiry process postulated by Suchman (1970) forms the basis 
for the Inquiry Training Method (ITM) designed by Joyce and Weil (1985) ITM 
promotes strategies of inquiry, values and attitudes that are essential for an 
inquiring mind The method includes inquiry process skills, strategies of creative 
Inquiry, active autonomous learning, verbal expression, tolerance of ambiguity, 
logical thinking and attitude that knowledge 1s tentative There 1s a need to 
investigate the effectrveness of this model ın terms of these effects 
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Rationale of the Study 


ITM plays a significant role in developing some cognitive abilities Evidence 
strongly supports the use of ITM 1n the place of teaching science through the 
Conventional Method (CM), 1e lecturing with rare demonstration The studies 
conducted by Katyal (1985), Dubey (1986) and Pandey (1986) revealed that CM 
was found to be less effective than ITM ın terms of achievement of students 
However, Ugru (1990) found no significant difference between the mean gain 
scores of two groups ın process skills and biology achievement Singh (1990) 
reported that both the models were equally effective in the teaching of physical 
science The training strategy ın ITM for teacher educators developed by Passi, 
Singh and Sansanwal (1985) was found to be effective ın terms of developing 
understanding, favourable reactions and willingness to implement 


The project undertaken by the same investigators ın 1991 tried to adopt the 
ITM training strategy to Indian classrooms The training has brought about 
favourable changes 1n the altitude of teacher educators and student teachers 


It has been found that generally researchers considered school achievement 
to study the effectiveness of the model Nevertheless, there 1s a need to deviate 
from this traditional practice Hence ın the present investigation, the focus was 
shifted to studying the effectiveness of ITM 1n terms of its instructional and 
nurturing effects 


Hypotheses 


1 Experimental and Control groups do not differ significantly ın terms of 
science process skills, creativity (fluency, flexibility and originality) and 
curiosity before applying the ITM treatment 


2  ITM method of teaching science 1s more effective than CM ın fostering 
science process skills, creativity (fluency, flexibility and originality) and 
curiosity 


3 ITM method of teaching science 1s more effective than CM for students at 
different levels in developing science process skills, creativity (fluency, 
flexibility and originality) and curiosity 


4 There 1s interaction between 'treatments' and 'levels' ın developing science 
process skills, creativity (fluency, flexibility and originality) and curiosity 


5 The Experimental group sustains science process skills, creativity (fluency, 
flexibility and originality) and curiosity 


Method 
Sample 


The sample consisted of 72 students studying ın grade IX Matched pairs 
(Experimental and Control groups) were formed with 36 students in each pair on 
the basis of composite scores obtained on Ravens Progressive Matrix test and 
Higher Mental Ability test ın science 
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Tools 


1 Science Process Skills Test (1993) developed by Ajatha Swamy The reported 
test-retest reliability was 0 57 and the concurrent validity was 0 70 


2 Verbal Test of Creative Thinking (1974) developed by Baquer Mehdi. The 
reported test-retest reliability varied between 0 89 to 0 95 and concurrent 
validity varied between 0 32 to 0 40 


3 Curiosity test developed by Ajatha Swamy (1993) The reported test-retest 
reliability was O 71 and the concurrent validity was 0 52 


Procedure 


Both the Experimental and control groups were pre-tested on the dependent 
variables While the Experimental group was exposed to the ITM treatment for a 
period of three months at the rate of three periods per week and the control group 
was not Delayed post-testing was carried out using the same test five weeks after 
the experiment was over 


Two-way Analysis of Variance was carried out that permitted the 
simultaneous study of two factors as well as 1nteraction between the two factors. 
t test was used to study the difference between the groups wherever necessary 


Results 
Comparison of Pre-test Data of the Experimental and Control Groups 
The results of the analysis pertaining to H, are presented 1n Table 1 


Table 1. Summary of t values for Dependent Variables before Application of 
Treatment 


S No Dependent Variable Obtained t value Significance 
1 Science process skills -047 NS 
2 Fluency 1,44 NS 
3 Flexibility 139 NS 
4 Orıgınalıty 136 NS 
5 Curiosity 178 NS 


es 
Since the obtained / values 1n Table 1 for all the dependent variables were less 
than the critical value of 2 03 with df 35 at 05 level of significance, the null H, 
was rejected and the groups were considered as equal 


The results of analysis pertaining to H, H, and H, are presented ın Table 
2 They show that che F values of 22 07 (df=1, 66) for ‘treatments’, 11 87 (df-2, 
66) for 'levels' and 5 47 (df=2, 66) for interaction between these two variables 
were significant at 05 level respectively Hence H,, H, and H, were found tenable, 
thereby 1ndicating that the significant variance was contributed by the combination 
of these two variables 
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Table 2. ANOVA for Science Process Skills 


Source of variation df SS MSS F value Significance 
Treatments (A) ] 122 73 12273 2207 Yes 
Levels (B) 2 132 20 6610 1187 Yes 
Interaction (AXB) 2 60 85 3043 547 Yes 
Error 66 388 84 556 


Oal u 


Analysis of Data pertaining to Creativity 
Analysıs Pertaınıng to Fluency—Component of Creativity ' 


The results of the analysis pertaining to H, to H, for 'fluency' are presented ın 
Table 3 


Table 3. ANOVA for Fluency—Component of Creativity 


Source of variation df SS MSS Fvalue Significance 
Treatments (A) 1 14730 14730 574 Yes 
Levels (B) 2 18920 9460 368 Yes 
Interactıon (AXB) 2 34 05 17 03 0 66 NS 
Error 66 169510 25 68 


D MÀ 
The data shows that the F values of 5 74 (df=1, 66) for 'treatments' (H,) and 3,68 
(df=2, 66) for 'levels' (H,) were significant beyond 05 level, thereby lending 
support to underlying hypothetical assumptions However, the F value for 
interaction being not significant (H,) indicated that it made no significant 
contribution to the total variance 


Analysis Pertaining to Flexibility —Component of Creativity 


The results of the analysis pertaining to H, to H, for ‘flexibility’ are presented in 
Table 4 


Table 4. ANOVA for Flexibility—Component of Creativity 


Source of variation df SS MSS F value Significance 
Treatments (A) 1 37 55 37 55 2 70 NS 
Levels (B) 2 57 35 2868 206 NS 
Interaction (AXB) 2 17 02 851 0 61 NS 
Error 66 916 68 1389 


PERENNE LS A Rr UE Eel 
The data shows that the F values of 2 70 (df=1, 66) for 'treatments' (H,), 2 06 
(df=2, 66) for 'levels' (H,) and 0 61 for interaction between these two variables 
were not significant, thereby rejecting the underlying null assumptions 
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Analysis Pertaining to Originality—Component of Creativity 


The results of the analysis pertaining to H, to H, for ‘originality' are presented 1n 
Table 5 


Table 5. ANOVA for Originality—Component of Creativity 
ET A İL m m 
Source of variation df SS MSS F value Significance 


Treatments (À) 1 183 69 18369 1293 Yes 


Levels (B) 2 66 71 33 35 2 35 NS 
Interaction(AXB) 2 20 83 10 42 0 73 NS 
Error 66 93777 14 21 


ror ELLÉÁLL————— 
The data shows that while the F value of 12 93 (df=1, 66) for 'treatments' was 
significant at 05 level (H,), those for "levels' (H,) and interaction (H,) were not 
significant Thus, the variable 'treatments' only made the difference here 


Analysis of Data Pertaining to Curiosity 


The results of the analysis pertaining to H, to H, for 'curiosity' are presented ın 
Table 6 


Table 5. ANOVA for Curiosity 


Source of variation df SS MSS F value Significance 
Treatments (A) 1 3307 56 3306 56 317 Yes 
Levels (B) 2 175 86 8793 088 NS 
Interaction (AXB) 2 9115 4558 046 NS 
Error 66 6581 96 99 73 


The data shows that while the F value of 3 17 (df-1, 66) for 'treatments' was 
significant at 05 level (H,), those for 'levels' (H,) and interaction (H,) were not 
significant , Thus, the variable 'treatments' only made the difference 1n the case 


of curiosity 
Analysis of Data Pertaining to Sustenance of Treatment Effects 
The results of the analysis pertaining to H, are presented 1n Table 7 


Table 7. ¢ Values for Immediate and Delayed Post-test 


S No Dependent variable Obtained f value Significance 
l Science Process Skills 131 NS 
2 Flueacy 0 96 NS 
3 Orıgınalıty 113 NS 
4 Curtosıty 161 NS 


Since the f values for all the dependent variables were less the r ıtıcal value of 
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2 03 with df 35 at 05 level, the differences between immediate and delayed post- 
test scores on all these dependent variables were not significant As the flexibility 
was not found to be fostered through ITM, ıt was not tested for sustenance 


Major Findings 
1 Experimental and Control groups were alike with regard to the dependent 


variables, 1 e , science process skills, creativity—fluency, flexibility, 
originality—and curiosity 


2  Thesgnficant interaction between the 'treatments' and "levels of intelligence’ 
ın fostering science process skills suggested that differentiating variance 
was contributed by both, thereby subduing the exclusive effect of each of 
them separately 


3 ITM method of teaching was more effective than CM ın fostering ‘fluency’ 
Similarly, levels of intelligence contributed differentially to 1ts development 


4 Neither the methods nor the differential levels of intelligence helped in 
fostering flexibility 


5 ITM was more effective 1n fostering originality than CM However, levels 
of intelligence did not contribute differentially to its fostering 


6 ITM was more effective 1n fostering curiosity than CM However, levels of 
intelligence did not contribute differentially to its fostering 


7 The gains occurred ın the dependent variables—science process skulls, 
creativity (except flexibility) and curiosity through ITM were sustained by 
the students 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS 


Letters/E-mails 
1 E-mail, Bristol University, Bristol, U K , 14- May- 2000 


I have read your editorial ın the April issue with very keen interest I 
was wondering 1f the governments abdication from their responsibility of providing 
public education under the auspices of the 'market' and ‘philanthropist’ metaphors 
is 1n line with poverty alleviation strategies etc etc advocated by the same : 
governments Should we say this is a canker of fiscal austerity or our countries 
are ın the muddle, or what? 


— HA Dachı 


2 Letter, K SD Sanskrit University, Darbhanga (Bıhar)-846008 INDIA May 25, 
2000 


A few comments are offered on Prof K Gopal's paper titled " Anatomy 
of the Indian University Education" (PIE, 2000, Vol 16, No 2) 


The paper may be summed up as follows After winning freedom from 
the British rule, we framed a Constitution to transform" an illiterate, feudal, poor, 
plural, orthodox ancient society nto a modern nation " To achieve the ideals 
embodied ın the preamble to the Constitution of India "If the people of India 
could live up to the spirit of the Constitution, 1t would have been a totally 
transformed society" But, unfortunately, our University education, which 1s a 
powerful means of social transformation, has deteriorated markedly along with 
it's ill-planned expansion and came in the grip of many social evils Lastly, some 
suggestions have been given to remedy the evils, to revamp the education system 


There ıs no denying the fact that we have to reach the goals of the 
Constitution of India by educational means There 1s a universal unanimity on the 
existing ill-health of Indian University education, which has been narrated by 
Prof Gopal realistically, rather marvelously But our basic problem ıs how to 
arrest the deterioration in university education, how to get the given suggestions 
implemented It 1s easy to give number of suggestions for the innovation of a 
system, but difficult to give them a practical shape Intensive research 1s needed 
on this aspect 


The stark reality 1s that all those who are ın power try their best to enforce 
their own ideas, beliefs or suggestions even 1f they are opposed to the Constitutional 
goals Unless they are convinced of our suggestions, they cannot implement them 
And those authorities who are prejudiced, not open-minded, cannot be convinced 
for innovation or reform What 1s to be done then? It's rıght answer 1s, as I have 
found by my research, to trace the essentials (core principles) of our suggestions 
Judge by practice how far they are fit to be implemented, keeping ın mind that the 
validity or objectivity of a suggestion hes 1n its practice If they are found fit for 
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implementation, explain the same ın the manner that 1t (explanation ) 1s intelligible 
to others If our suggestions are found worth implementing, they are automatically 
adopted by others as 1f they are their own suggestions In this way, our suggestions 
percolate ın the social mind and the desired reforms take place voluntarily, ın the 
natural way, without coercion 


Here we have to know a fact of keen observation Indian society has 
reached a crucial turning point ın it's development It 15, m other words, passing 
through a deep sociopolitical crisis The educational crisis 1s 1nseparable from it 
Unless we get rid of that sociopolitical crisis, we will have to put up with the 
existing educational crisis, And we cannot get rid of that sociopolitical crisis by 
forwarding mere suggestions but setting examples like Gautam Buddha, 
Sankaracharya, Mahatma Gandhi, Karl Marx, Charles Darwin, Albert Einstein 
and such others Therefore, we will have to wait for the thought revolution and 
the related radical reforms which would remove the existing Indian crisis 1ncluding 
the educational crisis 


1 


— Dr Surendra 
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Needs-based Resource Allocation 


JANDHYALA B.G. TILAK 


Kenneth N. Ross and Rosalınd Levacıc, ( eds) 1999, Needs-based resource 
allocation in education via formula funding of schools. Paris UNESCO 
International Institute for Education Planning, pp. 257 (paperback), Price. $ 40/- 


Recent discussions on criteria-based funding in the overall context of financial 
crısıs and in the resultant context of mobilisation of nongovernmental resources 
created an impression, not altogether incorrectly, that (a) adoption of criteria- 
based funding mechanism would be a panacea to the problem of madequacy of 
public budgets on the one hand, and on the other (b) this itself 1s seen as a way of 
.mobılısatıon of additional resources for education The discussions are also based 
on the premise that the current patterns of funding education are not based on any 
objective criterion It 15 important to note that most current practices of funding 
modern education systems are based on some formulae or other. To view that 
there are no criteria of any kind ın making allocation of resources to education 1s 
not altogether correct Similarly, most of the allocations are made based on some 
understanding of the needs This understanding may or may not be correct and 
sound There can always be scope for 1mprovement 1n estimating the needs on a 
systematic and scientific basis But most of the funding to education 1s needs 
based 


Interest ın formulae or criterta based funding of education increased in 
the recent years, essentially due to decliming public budgets for education and 
recognising the need to ımprove efficiency in allocation The effectiveness of 
criteria 1s also judged based on altogether different considerations Traditionally, 
the criteria. adopted for funding education are expected to fulfil three 
considerations (a) quantity (to ensure adequacy for quantitative expansion of the 
system), (b) quality (to provide reasonable or ‘tolerable’ levels of quality education 
to the pupils), and (c) equity (to ensure equity ın the development of education 
between different regions, of population), 1 e , quali^y, quantity and equity, the 
‘elusive triangle’ [to borrow the phrase of J P. Naik] 


There are several types of funding formula ın practice , which Caldwell, 
Levacic and Ross refer to as ‘generations’ in formula funding. the first generation 
formulae refer to principles like pupil-teacher ratios and staffing ratios that are 
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taken as uniform criteria for funding for all schools, ensuring horizontal equity 
among all schools, 1 e , providing resources at the same unit cost for all schools, 
second generation formulae take into consideration differences 1n learning needs 
of the students, necessitating different unit costs for different students and schools, 
third generation formulae or ‘the best practice’ formulae are those that ensure 
comprehensiveness, are based on costs, and are incentive appropriate, and finally 
the fourth generation formulae are 'needs-based’ ones The authors observe that 
such needs-based formulae are yet to be developed 


Taking financial needs of the system as the main basis, objective formulae 
are developed ın the book under review for estimating the resource needs of the 
schools These formulae could be used for allocation of resources to schools The 
book is an edited volume consisting of ten chapters After discussing the role of 
formula funding (ın Chapter 2 by R J. Caldwell, Levacic and Ross), and the 
principles of designing needs based funding formulae (ın Chapter 3 by Levacic 
and Ross), the four main components of formulae funding mechanisms are 
discussed 1n Part II. The formulae based funding mechanism suggested here 1s 
claimed to be associated with three major characteristics: (a) 1t covers all schools 
ın a school system, (b) 1t covers allocation of most of resources, and (c) 1t satisfies 
‘genuine’ educational needs. There are four components of the funding formula. 
(1) the basic student allocation, (11) the curriculum enhancement, (111) student 
supplementary educational needs, and (1v) schools site needs The components 
are: basic student allocation, activity-led funding (both are discussed ın Chapter 
4 by Abu-Duhou, P Downes and Levacic), students supplementary educational 
needs (ın Chapter 5 by PW Hill and Ross), curriculum enhancements and school 
site needs (in Chapter 6 by Downes and S Forster). Part III consists of four case 
studies of application of the formulae funding mechanisms ın Australia (by 
Caldwell and Hill), England and Wales (by Leavcic), USA and Canada (by A. 
Odden) and New Zealand (by N. Pole) These are in addition to a useful 
introduction by Ross and J Hallak, and a brief concluding chapter by Ross and 
Levacic. 


It ıs a very well coherently designed edited volume, with a clear and 
specific focus on the problem chosen All chapters are lucidly written and the 
matter 1s very systematically presented With illustrative examples of how to 
calculate various coefficients of different components of the formulae, 1t serves 
as a very good textbook ın this area and given the paucity of research ın this area, 
it 1s indeed a welcome addition. The conceptual, methodological and empirical 
issues are well described Beyond doubt, ıt should be very useful for all those 
interested ın alternative methods of funding education and ın the improvement of 
the efficiency of the systems of resource allocation ın education 


On the whole the several chapters ın the volume stress the ımportance of 
the formula-based funding of schools and the strengths'of the formulae are 
highlighted 


While such objective formulae ensure transparency, since they are 
essentially based on the present or future needs of the schools only, they fail to 
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serve as special measures to promote equity (e g., provision of more resources to 
'backward' schools with a view to bring them at par with other 'advanced' schools) 
or reward merit (e g., provision of more resources to schools that efficiently use 
resources and thereby reduce unit costs), or promote innovation ın schools (as all 
programmes including their quantitative and qualitative aspects according to the 
formulae are pre-specified) Of course, such additional components can be built 
into the needs-based formula funding principles of schools, but that ıs not attempted 
nor 1s the need for this 1s recognised by any 1n the volume. 


One expects a book brought out by UNESCO-IIEP to cater to the needs 
of the developing countries, though not necessarily exclusively, ın addition to 
those of the advanced countries. But the book under review refuses to look at the 
needs of the developing countries, and instead concentrates on the experience of 
the developed countries ın North America, Europe and Australia. After all, various 
kinds of grants-in-aid mechanisms exist ın education ın developing countries, 
and a critical review of the principles and practices of grants-in-aid ın developing 
countries would have provided a very good basis for a discussion on modern 
formulae for funding education even 1n advanced countries. But the editors of the 
volume do not seem to think so Even the relevance or irrelevance of the criteria 
discussed ın the volume for developing countries has not been discussed The 
case studies of application of the formulae are confined to a few advanced 
countries, viz , Australia, New Zealand the USA, Canada and the UK. 
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Burden of Financing Primary Education 


N. MYTHILI 


Mark Bray 1999 The private costs of public schooling Household and community 
financing of primary education in Cambodia Paris UNESCO International 
Institute for Educational Planning, pp 127, Price $ 10/- 


Private financing of primary education has become a crucial issue in the recent 
years In the light of the fact that public finances being made available are 
1nadequate 1n most of the countries around the world, the book under review 
assumes a greater 1mportance It explores the patterns of private financing in 
Cambodia 


The book opens with a remarkable statement "In some countries, schools 
which are classified as private receive substantial public resources, and schools 
which are classified as public recerve substantial private resources" thus setting 
in motion the task of understanding the objective with which the book 1s written 
It seeks to study the involvement of households and community to finance school 
education in Cambodia ın a comparative perspective A comparison 1s made 
between developed and developing countries on the adequacy of government 
finances and/or to involve households and community for a meaningful school 
community interaction, irrespective of the sufficiency of government finances 
towards the schooling of young children 


The data used ın the study were collected ın two phases, during August - 
September, 1997 and January -March, 1998 The second study was complemented 
by the first study A detailed gualıtatıve analysis According to the findings, due 
to the inadequacy of governmental finances to schools the households and 
community ın Cambodia are obligated to participate ın financing the schools since 
they desire their children to become educated There 1s also an ancient tradition 
of financing the native schools called pagodas run by Buddhist monks This has 
continued even ın the modern times with some pedagogical changes introduced 
into it The book cautiously notes that it 1s not as simple as 1t seers to comprehend 
the nature of private financing to these public schools at the outset It involves an 
in depth understanding into the complexity of the situation i 


The book comprises seven châpters covering various aspects of private 
financing of school education ın Cambodia They include the household and 
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community financing 1n a comparative perspective, an enumeration of 
contemporary social and economic features of the country and its education system, 
the significance of the historical perspective to the education system, data 
collection and analysis, the issues of equity, access and efficiency of the education 
system and finally the conclusions 


More specifically, the first chapter 1n the book describes the financing for 
education by the commumty and households ın a comparative perspective A 
detailed reference to the shifts ın the emphasis 1m providing a free primary education 
ıs made It 1s the declaration of the WCEFA, 1990, making a clear shift from 
emphasizing on free education to the discussion on fees by tracing back to 
preceding declarations such as the United Nation's declaration of Human Rights, 
1948 and International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural rights, 1966 
Thereby the book has been successful 1n bringing home the point that private 
financing has become an indispensable part of primary education in today's world 


Further, thus chapter diligently brings forth the context of the developments 
of private finances to primary education 1n different countries. Accordingly, there 
are two objectives for financing the school education privately, viz to supplement 
the inadequate government finances and to involve the school and the community 
ın a meaningful interactions Issues involved ın private financing are also well 
represented For instance, accentuating the already existing inequalities and the 
private finances contributing to the increase of human capital without disregarding 
the issue of inequalities The mechanisms and types of household community 
financing are also discussed by drawing the prevailing practices existing ın 
different nations to give a comparative perspective In Cambodia, the 
supplementary tutoring 1s one of the main factors of private financing to school 
education This has been discerned using the ethnographic style of narrating 
incidences 1n the schools and unit cost calculations 


The second chapter narrates the nature of the society, economy and education 
in Cambodia A number of research evidences 1s used to show that the 
contemporary social and economic features have not faYored a congenial 
environment for the education system to prevail in Cambodia The reasons cited 
are the high dropout rates, gender disparities among teachers, low salary of teachers 
and so on A detailed historical perspective ın which a mention of the world's 
worst ever genocide that took place ın the country that seriously affected the growth 
of education 1s given ın an effective way This chapter 1s particularly important 
because 1t sketches ın detail the various backgrounds influencing the growth of 
education system ın the country 


The third chapter gives an apt description of the method of data collection 
carried out ın different phases, such as the survey and case study methods for the 
provinces chosen at two different points of time In the first phase, the data were 
collected using questionnaire and follow-up discussions with the personnel ın the 
schools ın rural and ın urban sites Separate workshops for the parents were 
organized to collect the data on the costs of schooling In the second phase of the 
study, respondents were asked to fill the questionnaire before attending the 
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workshop for checking the authenticity of the data Case studies were also 
conducted ın eight schools selecting two each from four provinces Newspaper 
reports, government documents and other written materials were also used to 
collect the data 


The fourth chapter 1s significant, as 1t exhaustively analyses the various 
Sources of resource 1nputs for public education 1n Cambodia based on the data 
collected Thereby, five categories of resource 1nputs are specified They are the 
government, politicians, NGOs and other external aid agencies, households and 
communities and their revenue generation through schools Meticulous study of 
the data and the analysis 1n presenting the results of different types of resource 
inputs to the school have been made There 1s also a methodical description of the 
details of the contributions made by each of the resources 1nput categories The 
analysis reveals that supplementary private tutoring 1s a major additional cost to 
the households and festivals are the most commonly used means for fund raising 
strategies for the school The quantitative analysis of the data 1s supplemented by 
a good narration of ethnographic episodes that were recorded 1n the field They 
highlight the importance of each type of contribution and also its specific 
characterıstıc 


The fifth chapter tıtled Opportunıty Costs makes only a casual reference to 
ıt Non-enrolment and dropout rates are accepted as obvious reasons for lowering 
efficiency of the system It 1s stated that they do not need any specific financial 
calculation to know the extent of opportunity costs incurred This argument 1s 
based on the expressed perceptions of the community members 1n general and 
parents in particular 


The sixth chapter focuses on the major contributions to the school, viz 
household and community financing and ıts managerial problems at the school 
level Using simple percentage analysing, the observations made during the 
fieldwork and perceptions of different parties 1nvolved 1n the management of 
resources are described The nature and operation of the school committees, the 
strategies adopted for raising the school resources are also discussed Parents 
usually trust the school committees more, where monks are involved than those 
without monks The teachers felt the need to have a formal training in financial 
management to acquire an ability to maintain paper transparency 


The seventh chapter on the implications for equity, access and efficiency 
critically analyses the various situations for the existence and dynamics of 
household and community finances Equity and access are assessed using 
geographic and socioeconomic criteria. The reasons for disparities are differences 
in the general 1ncome levels, cultural factors, rural-urban differences and 
personality of the individuals who raise the funds for the school Analysis of the 
data revealec that household expenditure of schooling 1s very high and that ıt 
favors the rich both ın quality and quantity Internal efficiency of schooling 1s 
very low 1n Cambodia because of the 1ncreased dropout rate as one moves to 
higher classes Using the data of one of the sites of investigation, it was concluded 
'although the costs of education appear to have a clear correlation with dropout 
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rates, the complexity of the circumstances must also be recognized' Here, even 
though the cost of contribution was lower than elsewhere, the dropout rates 
continued to be high 


The last section of the book gives a brief conclusion and relevant policy 
implications wherever necessary 


The author has taken great pains to present exhaustive 1nformation on the 
private costs of public schooling ın Cambodia It successfully proves the 
1nevitability of private finances to public schooling 1n any country with special 
reference to Cambodia The complexities 1n understanding the data have been 
explaimed using simple tools Unıt cost calculations and simple descriptive statistics 
have been able to powerfully represent the 1ntended meaning At the same time, 
giving representation to the local community people and their perceptions about 
private financing activities of public schooling has enjoyed 1ts due recognition 
Therefore, the book 1s a perfect example that combines quantitative and qualitative 
analyses to give a holistic meaning to the data collected It 1s especially important 
when the context of schooling 1s recognized as an inevitable aspect to achieve 
quality schooling The case study rounds have been able to throw insights into the 
survey data collected In this sense, there 1s an effort to understand the humane 
side of financing without loosing sight of the economics of financing for the 
education of children 


Opportunity costs, being one of the important and a widely discussed topics 
1n economics of education, have not received the required attention 1n the book 
Even though it 1s considered as a chapter, there has not been substantial data and 
its analysis to drive home the point. Ethnographic descriptions giving an overview 
of the situation were predomunant rather than the normally expected cost 
calculations Hence, the objective of giving due importance to opportunity costs 
1n the form of a chapter 1s defeated 


While the inevitability of private financing is rightly brought out, the 
evolution of such inevitability giving specific reasons fell short of the expectations 
in the book In other words, government's lowered capacity to finance education 
1s given less emphasis ın the book It casually refers to the allocation of the budget 
to education and extent of generation of revenue for education 1n the second 
chapter The book would have been even more meaningful had it made a deeper 
analysis of the public finances to education referring to the patterns of expenditure 
over the years that led to the necessity of private finances to education 1n Cambodia 


Further. the concept of private finances to public schools 1s not complete 
without giving a comparative perspective using public finances to education. Till 
recently, the governments all over the world envisaged for a free primary education 
for all children ın a specific age group But there 1s no concrete research evidence 
reasoning out the entry of private finances ın government initiated activities The 
specific reasons, therefore, for the entry of private finances are as 1mportant as 
the role of private finances themselves ın the primary education sector The exact 
dynamics occurring between the inadequate public finances and intervention of 
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private finances for education 15 nothing but achieving a balance between different 
types of costs incurred in giving (quality) education for children by those involved 
1n 1t So, a deeper dive into the role of public finances ın the context of increasing 
demand for private finances as a 'supplementary' deserves to be given more 
attention 1n the book 


The book does not carry a conceptual framework to represent the study 1n a 
definite theoretical perspective Private financing being a new area of exploration 
in the recent times, the book would have had an immense potential for policy 
recommendations towards quality improvement if ıt had provided a conceptual 
framework Just the way systems approach to understand the relationship between 
the public expenditure and gualıty of education has become indispensable 
(notwithstanding the counter arguments to 1t), there 1s a need for a robust theoretical 
framework to study the nature and interplay of private financing for education at 
the primary education level Hence, a theoretical frameworks 1s imperative for 
the present study However, the review made positively recognizes the painstaking 
efforts by the author to study one of the most fascinating themes ın economics of 
education, namely, the private finances to public schooling It 1s a laudable 
contribution to the field of economics of education, which till recently concentrated 
only on the public finances to education ın terms of the needlessly unending 
discussion on whether education 1s an investment good or consumption one It 
continued even after recognizing the fact that Education For Ali (EFA) 1s an 
unquestionable criterion for private and social benefits 1n any country Hence, 
thus book deserves all appreciation for venturing ınto the new arenas of economics 
of education In the context of globalisation and privatisation, the changes in 
education system assume 1mmense importance Therefore, this book can be 
strongly recommended for researchers, academicians and policy makers for its 
best use 
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EDITORIAL 


Looking Before and After... 


With the release of thıs 1ssue, PIE will be completing five years after the demise 
of our Founder Editor Dr M B Buch, thereby demonstrating the continuance of 
his cherished dream of sustarning the Journal This also cotncıdes with our 
association with the editing of the Journal during this five-year period. We thought 
1t wise to pause, review and share our experiences as well as evaluate them and 
interact with the contributors The main objective underlying this interactive 
exercise 1s to clarify some of the policy issues/problems for mutual benefit Though 
the policy issues and directions for preparing the manuscript for the Journal (MS) 
are already spelled out ın a short policy statement placed on the back of the front 
ttle page and under Information for Contributors on the mside of the back ttle 
page, as it often happens, considerable communication gaps exist between our 
editorial expectations and actual contributions made by the authors 


Review 


A quick glance through Annex 1 indicates that during this period, PIE published 
98 papers of the 123 academics working at different levels and 1n various types of 
institutions from India and abroad These figures do not include the contributors 
of two Special Commemorative issues brought out as an additional complimentary 
issue on the death anniversary of our Founding Editor It also excludes the authors 
of the book reviews Thus, these are those academics who on their own submitted 
papers that were accepted for publication after the editorial scrutiny 


Further examination of the figures in the annex shows that 68.2% of these 
contributors were the Indian researchers and the rest of them (31.8%) were from 
the foreign countries, especially from the developing and the less developed ones 
While from among the Indian researchers, professors constituted 14 6%, readers/ 
associate professors 18 7%, senior lecturers/lecturers 20 3% and research scholars/ 
consultants from nongovernmental organisations or 1nstitutes of higher learning 
14 6% respectively, those from among the foreign countries, professors comprised 
10 6%, readers/associate professors 4 996, senior lecturers/lecturers 6 5% and 
research scholars/researchers from non-government organisations or institutes of 
higher learning 9 8% Obviously, two trends are different ın the sense that whereas 
PIE has attracted the junior cadre of academics from India, the senior cadre of 
foreign researchers at the international level cared to contribute to ıt These 
researchers belonged to various disciplines—from Home Science to Economics— 
thereby truly reflecting “the basic policy of the Journal to encourage an 
interdisciplinary approach to understanding educational phenomena” A close 
look at the Indexes of each year in the October issue bears out this assertion 
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Sustenance of Journal 


Irrespective of the disciplines, 1t 1s no exaggeration to say that, even 1n the past, 1t 
has been difficult to start and sustain publication of professional journals, especially 
those which do not have governmental or professional/organisational backing It 
1s more so now, 1n the wake of liberalisation of economy, as the governmental 
support ın the form of grants 1s being withdrawn and few individuals or industrial 
firms are interested ın supporting such academic activities by way of advertising 
The only other source of mcome left to Journals 1s to increase the number of 
subscribers This option 1s also out of question since the readership of professional 
journals 1s extremely limited ın India (and perhaps ın the West also) In view of 
such an emerging scenario, it 1s gratifying to note that Society for Educational 
Research and Development (SERD) has been able to sustain the Journal for 16 
years Needless to mention, from the initial stage, 1t has been the sheer love of 
labour for Dr Buch and his teammates that has helped sustain the Journal 


As of today, despite the financial crunch, we are entering the millennium 
with confidence, believing that as long as the Journal 1s able to get the support of 
contributors ıt would survive and grow Presently, as shown ın the annex, PIE has 
been able to attract an adequate number of researchers The fact of the matter 1S, 
so far as the receipt of good quality articles ıs concerned, PIE has been extremely 
fortunate In spite of 50%+ rejection of the papers received, an author has to wait 
for about a year for his/her publication This results ın two-prong repercussions— 
1 Information/results get delayed ın reaching the clients and2 The author feels 
frustrated This is paradoxical One would wish that good papers should find an 
immediate avenue for their publication and our experience indicates that such 
papers are available And yet, due to the shortage of space we are unable to 
accommodate them As moaned above, scarce financial resources and a dim 
prospect of raising the number of contributors come ın the way of increasing the 
number of pages It 1s not out of place to acknowledge that but for the generous 
financial help from institutional and individual donors! ıt would have been 
difficult, 1f not impossible, to have brought out two Special Commemorative Issues 
on the death anniversary of Dr Buch in February 1999 and 2000 All the same, 
we are happy to note that so far, our contributors have been quite patient with us 
as most of them have willingly preferred to wait for delayed publication rather 
than withdraw their papers 


Policy Issues 


We would like to clarify here some policy tssues/problems related to acceptance/ 
rejection/modification and subsequent publication of papers 


Acknowledgement 


PIE, for its regular issues, does not solicit articles, 1t totally depends upon the 
academics and researchers for contributions However, the guest editors do solicit 
articles/papers from eminent scholars on special themes for Dr Buch Special 
Commemorative Issues 


Normally, acknowledgement of the contribution 1s sent within a week to 
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the author, stating or clarıfyıng the time that 1t may take for processing his/her 
paper, along with deficiencies noticed in the MS at the first scan, 1f so required It 
1$ necessary to clarify our future position on this 1ssue \ 


We regrettably note that few contributors care to thoroughly go through 
the note Information for contributors that 1s provided ın every issue, before 
preparing their MS The authors are expected to enclose adequate stamps for to- 
and-fro correspondence and the return of the paper, 1f so desired Invariably we 
have to go on reminding the authors of their obligation ın this regard, not 
infrequently without success It 1s rather embarrassing to repeat that 1t 1s not 
possible for PIE to bear such expenses, especially 1n respect of the foreign 
contributors It 1s for this precise reason that foreign contributors remain ın 
suspension about the fate of their contributions. As pointed out above, due to the 
tight monetary position, ıt ıs well-nigh impossible to incur postal charges for the 
regular international correspondence In spite of this crunch, we do send a copy 
of published article/paper along with two off prints to the foreign author by air 
mail Mind you, even the 1nternational journals from rich countries as Japan and 
U.K mostly send their copies by sea mail. We acknowledge the receipt of 
contribution 1n India, because of the courtesy of the Govt. of India for keeping 
the rate of post card ridiculously low, 1e 25 paise The contributors should not 
expect any more courtesy beyond that 


A considerable number of contributors sends their MS through courier 
While it 1s their prerogative to choose the option of dispatch, we would like to 
underscore the point that rushing an MS does not serve any purpose, for, as pointed 
out earlier, the waiting period for publication for an accepted MS 1s about a year. 
It needs to be highlighted that PIE follows strictly the policy of ‘first come, first 
serve’ which totally excludes the possibility of publication ın the next issue as 
desired by many an author 


Acceptance/Rejection/Modification 


It takes considerable time to process the papers and take a decision of acceptance/ 
modification/rejection We are trying to expedite the process using various ways 
but the ultimate decision still takes as much time since 1t requires repeated readings 
of the contribution We look for three major things ın a contribution—1 Adherence 
to the PIE format, especially that for References, 2 Quality substance and 3. 
Cultıvated language 


Format 


Few MSs are satisfactorily prepared Our long experience strongly 1ndicates that 
authors, by and large, do not take pains ın preparing their MS As pointed out 
before, this 1s the result of 1gnoring the guidelines provided ın our note for this 
purpose by them We feel compelled to emphasise that PIE 1s very particular about. 
the adherence to its own definite styles, especially the Reference section of the 
MS which 1s 1nvariably found 1nadequate and inappropriate. In fact, repeatedly 
corrected MSs by the author still, even after having been modified following the 
PIE examples, remaın unsatısfactory The reason 1s, the authors do not pay attention 
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to detail about the elements of Reference Therefore, our advice 1s that the author 
should prepare the MS as thoroughly as possible, according to the guidelines given 
ın the 1nformation note Although 1t cannot be generalised, sometimes an MS 
stands rejected because of such deficiencies which the author may view as 
insignificant and, perhaps, unreasonable Salient points regarding this aspect are 
discussed below at appropriate places for reference 


A very small number of papers 1s found suitable for publication as they fail 
to meet the standards of PIE and, even those that are good in substance and 
language, leave much to be desired ın format Having gone through more than 
200 papers during this period, we have encountered certain problems which we 
would like to share with our contributors so that the future MS needs least 
corrections or modifications It 1s important to take congnısance of this point as 1t 
would facilitate our editorial work and reduce the mundane time-consuming 
editing 


Since the computer facility 1s available to most of all, they attempt to format 
the MS according to their own understanding, at times, misinterpreting the format 
of PIE It 1s better not to do formatting, such as using different styles—bold, 
italics, underlining (except ın References), capıtalısıng, etc A clean typed or word- 
processed TEXT with marking of major and minor headings would suffice 
Whereas tables also should be prepared ın the similar fashion, graphs and figures 
should be drawn on separate art paper 1n the Indian black ink with proper legends 
Rarely, 1f ever, we have received even complex figures on separate sheets from 
the contributors Some even send photocopies that are hardly legible or readable 
Undoing the formatting done by the author and getting graphs and figures drawn 
by the naive software operators consumes an awful amount of editorial time So, 
1t 15 better to submit the MS ın a complete form using A4 paper, as suggested ın 
the note 


Substance 


While we do receive occasionally papers of substance that meet our standards, 
many fail to do so Here again, we suspect, the authors have neither cared to study 
the policy statements (on the back of the title page) nor even to read some good 
articles/research papers published ın PIE It ıs disheartening to note that a very 
small number of contributors seems regular readers of PIE They send the 
contributions with a sole purpose of publishing without matching the necessary 
inputs that make them worthy of a professional journal More often than not, 1t 1s 
a hurried and an incomplete job The accompanying letters show urgency and 
conviction, 1f not impatience, for the need for their publication 


Due to this gap, we receive a large number of articles with little substance 
Papers presented or speeches given ın seminars, conferences or that have received 
awards, are sent without any change Some send articles expressing personal views 
or solutions on current burning 1ssues or problems relating to a new emerging 
educational area 


We also receive papers that are good but seem to have been based on their 
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previous Ph D research that was carried out 10-15 years ago (We do not know 
why there 1s a recent spurt ın receipt of such papers ) The write-ups are so well 
camouflaged that only a close look at the References reveal their outdatedness. 
There 1s no alternauve other than to rejecting papers of this kind. 


However, as a consequence of this, we find ourselves at the receiving end 
of a few contributors’ displeasure, 1f not their wreath. It 1s difficult to convince 
such contributors that we are trying to do our Job to the best of our abilities and 
there 15 no other motive behind our decision, except, maybe, an error of judgement 
on our part We are baffled to note that reactions of the Indian contributors are 
rather strong and critical, 1f not abusive, whereas the reactions of international 
contributors, even of a reputed scholar, are quite polite and accommodative The 
higher 1s the position of an Indian contributor, the greater 1s his/her displeasure. 
This attitude seems to reflect a belief, 1f not conviction, that the origin and creation 
of knowledge rest in the seat of position and not ın one’s competence. Therefore, 
s/he 1s unwilling to accept the fact that 1t 1s the prerogative of the Editor of a 
Journal to accept or reject a contribution or make necessary editorial changes or 
request modifications to suit the journal”s polıcıes/needs We would like to assure 
our contributors through this editorial that we take utmost care to use the selection 
criteria as uniformly as possible, thereby leaving little scope for extraneous factors 
to influence our judgement. For us, 1t 15 immaterial whether an article/paper 1s 
written by a professor or a research scholar as long as 1t satisfies the criteria laid 
down for the selection of contributions We want to further assure that we are 
always on look out for quality contributions, for they are a rare commodity 


We would like to reiterate our expectations here It 1s extremely important 
to note the difference between the article meant for a newspaper and that for a 
professional journal We require an in-depth analysis of the 1ssue/trend, based on 
the review of adequate literature ın the field It should reflect on various facets of 
the issue, arguments for and against of controversies involved and subsequent 
presentation of his/her own synthesis An opinionated and one-sıded short write- 
up without much citation 1s not entertained The editorial type of short 
commentaries on a single 1ssue does not satisfy our criteria. Evidence-based and 
studied articles on important educational 1ssues covering the adequate time-frame 
are welcome So far research 1s concerned the criterta are well known, however, 
we repeat, we expect an adequate review of related research, clear hypo-deducted 
statement(s) of the objective(s) or hypothesis(es) but not both, crisp details 
regarding sample, experimental and statistical designs, description of tools and 
techniques of collection and analysis of data, especially the relevant indexes of 
Statistical quotients and values, and discussion of results with cautious and to- 
the-point interpretation of results For both types of papers, we do insist that the 
author must refer to evidence available in the Indian hterature Far too many 
contributors 1gnore the existing Ind1an evidence In fact, few care to even glance 
through the related research which 1s readily available ın the Five Surveys of 
Educational Research 
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Quite a number of papers lack good expression and appropriate usage of English 
language Some contributors request that whatever changes need to be made should 
be made at our level This 1s not only an impossible task but also an unreasonable 
expectation from us We have neither time nor that kind of facility and expertise 
to modify a paper with language madequacy The author must see to 1t that his/her 
article 1s well edited before 1t 1s submitted to us Further, they should be prepared 
to accept the minor language editorial changes Lest this is misconstrued, it may 
be noted that we do so, mostly, after consulting the author In a rare case, primarily 
due to pressure of time and logistic, do we publish an artıcle without the 
concurrence of the author 


At the end, we hope this communication will help the contributors 1n facili- 
tating the preparation of the MS for PIE 


Annex 1. Contributors to PIE for Five Years—1996-2000 


Volume Indian International 
P R L RS SubT P R L RS/ Sub- Total 
NGO NGO 

1996 5 4 6 2 - 17 3 - 4 - -= 7 24 
1997 2 3 4 4 3 16 2: 1 2 1 7 23 
1998 p: Ss :9 4 1 20 2 3 1 12 9 29 
1999 T 6 5 3 - 21 2 - 2 1 - 5 26 
2000 35 3 1 1 - 10 4 2 - 3 2 1l] 21 
Total 18 23 25 18 84 B 6 8 12 - 39 123 
% 146187203 146 682 10649 65 98 318 100 


L mmm 
P Professors/Directors/Vice Chancellors, R Readers/Associate Professors, L 
Lecturers/Sr Lecturers, RS/NGO Research Scholars/Consultants (or other 
functionaries) 1n Nongovernmental Organisations/Institutes 


Notes 


1 While NCTE financially supported Dr MB Buch Commemoratıve Special 
Issue of 1999, that of 2000 was supported by Ms Saloshını Muthayan, an Indian 
South African 
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Local Management of Schools in England— 
1989-1999: A Case Study of Leicester 


DAVID T. GAMAGE 


Decentralısatıon and devolution of educational administration to the community 
local government are the buzz concepts all over the world It may come as a 
surprise to an expert and a layman alike from the developing countries to know 
that these are also as much relevant to the developed countries The author presents 
here an interesting case study of the experience of English schools ın moving 
away from the authoritarian bureaucratic model of education administration, 1 e 

Local Education Authority (LEA) to a democratic model of educational 
administration of involving the community/local government, 1e Local 
Management of Schools (LMS) As can be envisaged, the study unfolds rather 
mixed reactions to the shift from the people involved in implementing the post - 
Taylor Report reforms, with however, expressing an emphatic 'No' to go back to 
the previous authoritarian model Needless to mention, there 1s an important lesson 
for the Indian administrator to learn from this experience 


Introduction 


The English school system was renowned for its highly bureaucratic model of 
governance, with full authority for the management of a school vested 1n the Local 
Education Authority (LEA) and the headteacher However, the Taylor Report of 
1984 deplored the defects and problems confronted by the schools and advocated 
the desirability of community participation in policy formulation and decision 
making at the school level The acceptance of this report resulted m the enactment 
of the Education Act of 1986 and Education Reform Act of 1988 These Acts, 
based on the education philosophy of the New Right, sought to introduce local 
management of schools (LMS), seeking quality, diversity and accountability from 
schools by giving the people of England and Wales a choice and autonomy to 
manage their schools Reforms were made effective from October 1989, 
transferring the authority from the LEA and the headteacher to a representative 
governing body These steps transformed the English schools system to one of the 
most highly decentralized and devolved school systems ın the developed world 


Democratic accountability has taken the form of direction and control of 
the schools system by central and local governments In the 1990s, this was rein- 
forced at the school level through the granting of extensive powers to boards of 
school governors who determine the school’s direction and major policies This 
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has left only the day-to-day management of the school to the headteacher Bell 
(1999) asserts that the governor's own accountability ıs mediated through the 
procedures adopted to elect, appoint or co-opt governors and through the require- 
ment that they meet with, and report to, parents annually On the other hand, Tony 
Blair's New Labour Government, elected to office on 9 May 1997, implemented 
most reforms initiated by the former Conservative Government, ın keeping with 
the New Right agenda, with only slight changes The only major reversal of 
policy was the restoration of the authority of the LEA This paper discusses the 
effects of changes introduced to democratize the English schools, using a 
qualitative study by the author at Leicester ın England as its basis The methodology 
for the study included documentary analysis and interviews with some of the 
stakeholders including several principals/headteachers, teachers, vice/assistant- 
principals, a deputy beadteacher and a chair of a governing body from five 
different schools 1n early 1999 


Representative Nature of Governing Bodies 


School governing bodies are a combination of governors elected by parents and 
teachers, those appointed by LEAs and others co-opted by the elected governors, 
with provision for the headteacher/principal to become an ex-officio governor 
The law prescribes four varied compositions 1n the governing bodies of county 
and controlled schools, depending on the size of a particular school A school 
with up to 99 enrolled students has a governing body consisting of nine governors, 
comprising 2 parents, 2 appointees by the LEA, 1 teacher, 3 co-opted governors 
and the headteacher of the school In the case of a school with 100-299 enrolments, 
the number of governors representing parents, LEA, and co-opted, increases by 
one each, making the total to 12 In a school where enrolments are 300-599, the 
number of governors ın each of the three categories referred to above, along with 
that of teachers, increases by an additional one each, making the total to 16 In the 
case of schools with over 600 enrolments, the number of governors representing 
parents, LEA and co-opted, increases by one more from each category, taking the 
total to 19 However, ın the controlled schools, the majority of the governors 
come from the foundation, which established the school The number of governors 
representing parents, teachers, LEA, and other minor authority 1s limited to one 
each with headteacher as an ex-officio governor, whereas seven are appointed 
from the foundation (St Thomas More, 1999) 


The legislation makes it obligatory for the governing bodies to review its 
own composition every four years to determine whether the composition 1s still 
suitable for the school The governing body 1s required to submit 1ts review report 
to the LEA, enabling ıt to change the instrument of government 1f deemed 
necessary On the other hand, 1f a school moves to change its character, the LEA 
1s required to conduct a review 1n the case of county schools For controlled schools 
the governing body 1s required to conduct such a review The parent governors 
can stand for re-election 1f they still qualify, and need not step down 1f his/her 
child leaves tbe school but thereafter disqualified from holding offices In instances 
where the number of parents standing for an election 1s less than the number of 
vacancies, the governing body has the authority to appoint parent governors to 
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fill the vacancies The governors appointed by the LEA can be re-appointed and 
under certain circumstances can also be removed by the LEA The teacher 
governors can stand for re-election but 1f s/he ceases to be a teacher of that school 
then s/he 1s required to step down The co-opted governors are elected by at least 
two- thirds of those who themselves were not co-opted, because they provide a 
balance of interests including the local business community The headteacher 1s a 
member of the governing body unless s/he chooses not to be a governor, however, 
the head has the right to attend all meeting of the governing body as well as the 
sub-commıttees (DFEE, 1997) 


A vice principal of a community college commenting on tbe composition 
of the governing body stated 
We have governors who are elected Some of who are parents of children of the 
school, two of them are teacher governors, one elected by the other workers of 
the school Then, there are LEA appointments, and political appointments Each 
political party can appoint governors in proportion to the strength they have 
inthe LEA We also have co-opted governors, who have been asked to become 
governors because of the special strengths they have to offer to school So ut’s 
a collection of teacher governors, other school worker-governors, parent 
governors, LEA governors and co-opted governors with the principal as an 
ex-officio governor (Community College, Vice Principal, 1999 3-6) 
Governors: Duties, Responsibilities and Relations with Heads of Schools 


The Parliament has given a range of duties and responsibilities to the governing 
bodies and has vested the necessary authority to perform the duties and discharge 
the responsibilities These include. 
Decıdıng (with the Head and LEA if appropriate) the arms and policies of 
the school and how the standard of education could be improved, 
— Deciding how the school should be run, 
— Deciding how to allocate the school’s budget ın conformity with local man- 
agement of schools (LMS) guidelines, 
— Making sure that national curriculum and religious education are taught 
and reporting on national curriculum assessment and examunation results; 
— Selectıng the Head and the Deputy Head of the school, 
— Appoıntıng, promoting, supporting and dıscıplınıng other staff 1n consul- 
tation with the Head, 
— Acting as the link between the local community and the school, and 
— Drawing up and action plan after an inspection and monitoring how the 
plan 1s translated 1nto practice (DFEE, 1997) 
It 1s likely that the Instrument of government may vest additional authority and 
responsıbılıttes on a governing body Governing bodies are corporate bodies 
incorporated ın terms of the Education Act of 1993 This means that a governing 
body performs its duties and responsibilities 1n the capacity of a legal person, 
according protection to the individual governors for decisions that they helped to 
make by the governing body However, the governors are expected to act fairly 
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and justly within the procedures agreed to by the governing body, making sure 
that they do not act rashly or carelessly 


Usually, how the responsibilities are divided 1n a school ts set out in the 
school’s articles of government In well-managed schools, the governing body 
and the head, work collaboratively and closely The governing body has a general 
responsıbılıty for seeing that the school 1s run effectively, to provide the best 
education for the students, acting within the framework set by legislation and the 
policies formulated by the LEA However, the governing body 1s expected to 
leave the day-to-day management of the school to the headteacher, who, ın turn, 
1s expected to discuss all key aspects of the school-life with the governing body, 
enabling it to provide general guidance (DFEE, 1997) A prıncıpal of a commu- 
nity college describing her relationship with the governors and more specifically 
with the chair of the governing body, stated 


In my last school, the chair of the governors had a very close working rela- 
tionship with me He was a retired businessman, he was in his 70s He was a 
very, very able person He had known the school for 25 years He appointed 
me ın the post and he was there the whole time Iwas there He gave me a lot of 
personal support He would visit 2-3 times a week He would often ring me and 
I would often ring hum just to talk about a problem that I felt he would be 
supportive and he would give me good advice 


In my current role, I never see the chair of the governors He 1s younger and 
he ıs a businessman humself I see him at the formal meeting, or speak to hım 
on the phone, only very occasionally His view is that he’s nota very hands-on 
chairman If he thinks that I am doing a good job, he'll ask me a few questions 
and if he thinks the answers to the questions were all right, he disappears and 
I don't see hım again However, his judgements are very sound So at that 
level, I think you can see good and bad with the chair of the governors 
(Community College, Principal, 1999 2) 


In view of the fact that the governing body 1s responsible to the local community 
and the LEA for the effective operation of the school and the provision of best 
possible education, the headteacher 1s accountable to the governing body. The 
head 1s also given specific responsibilities of his/her own, such as the appointment 
of junior staff and preliminary steps regarding disciplinary action. However, on 
most occasıons, the head acts on the authority delegated by the governing body 
In any event, s/he 1s expected to act within the broad policies established by the 
governing body S/he 1s obliged to provide accurate and adequate information to 
the governing body enabling ıt to establish broad policies for the provision of 
good quality education 1n the school. However, s/he 1s also expected to provide 
constructive criticisms on actions of the governing body, either 1n writing or orally, 
ın his/her capacity as the chief spokes-person of the professionals. A primary 
School headteacher describing her relationship and the experience with the 
governors, stated 


In this school we have a very good working relationship with the governors In 
fact, when office for standards and evaluation (OFSTED) came here, they were 
5o impressed by our governing body, every single governor was interviewed to 
evaluate the extent of involvement We have some high powered governors, for 
example, we have a OC, one of the top barristers ın Leicester A number of 
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people who were high up in the professions, but they really want to give tıme, 
and they really do an awful lot for the school Of course, that can have 
disadvantages as well, because everything then has to be discussed with them 


Although we have sub-committees, it means that I am a member of each of 
the commutees and set the agenda, so I have control of what's on the agenda 
It is very tıme consuming, but they are a good lot (Primary School, Headteacher, 
1999 7) 


The governing body has a right to call for reports from the headteacher on anything 
that goes on 1n the school, provided that adequate notice 1s given to prepare such 
areport Whenever an oral report 1s given, 1t needs to be recorded in the minutes. 
The governors do not have an automatic right to enter the school, but can visit the 
school by prior arrangements with the head It 1s feasible for the governing body 
to agree on procedures for visits by governors to make them informative and useful 
to both parties The governors are required to plan their visits to focus on a range 
of school tasks and each visit should have a clear purpose 1n keeping with the 
governing body's accountability 1n providing a good quality education. 


A deputy had-teacher of a primary school commenting on how the gover- 
nors encouraged the staff and students and supported the school, stated 


I think in my school, all depended on the ındıvıdual governors Some gover- 
nors did encourage the headteacher, teachers and the students by visiting the 
school When we had an inspection some governors visited prior to the 
inspection and were very encouraging Some of them actually helped us with 
business links, by getting some money into the school and getting the compa- 
ntes that they worked, interested in the school o Having said that, some gov- 
ernors did not visu the school at all I think that they should really visu the 
school while it's working and not just come at the end of the day, because they 
are making decisions that come straight down upon the children and some of 
them have no idea what the class-room sıtuatıon 1s like. So, yes, support and 
encouragement, there is very much (Country Primary School, Headteacher, 
1999 17-18) 


An assistant principal of a secondary college, commenting on visits by governors 
and the support and encouragement received, stated 


In my experience, we had regular visits from the governors around the school 
Middle school managers from the school and others were asked to give 
presentations and the governors hold meetings about their particular respon- 
sibilities, about the work that they did, which I think was very valuable I felt 
that the governors were always a part of the school and were always very, very 
positive I was lucky to have a principal who worked very well with the chair 
Of governors and the other governors, which paid off, because they worked as 
a team and not against each other (Secondary College, Asst Principal, 
1999 20) 


The governing body needs to establish procedures ın dealing with complaints and 
provide adequate publicity enabling the general public and the members of the 
school community to follow the established rules In the first instance, 1t 1s appro- 
priate for a complaint to go to the class-teacher, and 1f necessary to the head In 
cases where the head cannot deal with the complaint or 1f 1t 1s against the head, 
the chair of the governing body has to receive the complaint If and when a 
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governing body has failed to perform its duties ın conformity with the law or in 
instances that ıt has acted unreasonably, the Secretary to the Department for 
Education and Employment (DFEE) has the authority to investigate a complaint 
and issue a direction In cases where the governing body fails to comply with the 
direction, ıt can be legally enforced The governing body needs to ensure that 1t 1s 
insured against any risks and liabilities arising from its actions Usually, such 
insurance policies are arranged by the LEA, and if not, funding for premiums are 
included 1n the devolved budget enabling the governing body to make its own 
arrangements for 1nsurance 


In terms of the Education Act, the employers must give employees who are 
school governors “reasonable tıme-off” to attend to the duties of a governor 
What 1s meant by reasonable time off, needs to be negotiated between the em- 
ployee and employer including the impact of such absence on the business The 
time off can either be with or without pay Any dispute on this matter can be 
referred to the Advisory Conciliation and Arbitration Service (ACAS) and if the 
employee 1s still not satisfied, s/he may take the complaint to an industrial tribu- 
nal A governing body 1s authorized to pay the travel, meals and lodging expenses 
of their members for travel undertaken on official business out of the school budget, 
but such expenses need to be recorded in the governors' annual report to parents 
(DFEE, 1997) 


A teacher governor of a primary school, discussing the authority and re- 
sponsibilities devolved on to the governors and how do they perform their re- 
sponsibilities, stated 

To deal with areas of responsibility, we have committees for Admissions, 

Curriculum, Personnel, Grounds & Maintenance, and finance All these sub- 

committees meet and report back to the governing body Minutes are distributed 

to all other governors, so everyone would be aware of what ıs going on Iam 
on the Admissions and Curriculum Committee But, though Tam not an actual 
member of the finance committee, I often go along to the meetings 
Governors pay official visits to the school Each term there should be a visit 
from one of the governors as decided at the meetings We have a governor 
assigned to curriculum area She would come ın, observe lessons, she also 
happened to be a teacher, so that was verv beneficial because she Knows what 
happens and what is expected She would come in, and if she felt that u wasn't 
satisfactory she would talk us through it, ut was seen as very beneficial We 
don't feel that it’s them versus us (Primary school, Teacher Governor, 1999 13- 
14) 
School Development (Strategic) Plan and the School Budget 


The concept of LMS requires the schools to prepare their own school develop- 
ment plans for the determination of school's mission and the strategic directions, 
making the school’s management effective, and ‘he efficient allocation of the 
limited resources This 1s a process, which involves the participation and input of 
all stakeholders It enables them to determine the purpose and objectives, goals 
and strategies towards the achievement of the set goals, leading to ownership, 
and commitment to its implementation In responding to a question whether her 
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school had a strategic plan, a principal of a community college, stated 


Yes, we have a strategic plan, which was prepared by consulting senior man- 
agement, the teachers and to some extent, the students We have very broad 
auns, we try to focus our plan on outcomes for students And for each of our 
aims and goals we have targets to achieve, which we monitor The governors 
are very much involved in each term, when I report to them in writing on the 
monitoring of the plan So they have a very unportant role in monitoring - at 
the level of an overview (Community College, Principal, 1999 2) 


A chair of a primary school governing body, answering the question, "Do you 
have a strategic or school development plan and 1f so how was it prepared?" com- 
mented 


Yes, we have a school development plan We have a three-year rolling plan, 
and then we have immediate objectives for the year ahead It 1s always planned 
out We have policies for all the subjects, we have a mission statement for the 
school, that is the key thing Then we look at the immediate and long-term 
needs and put together a document that we refer to, that guides the whole 
governing body (Primary school, Governing Board Chair, 1999 11) 


A primary school teacher described the procedure 1n preparing the strategic plan 

as follows 
It has evolved over the past few years Everyone ıs involved init The members 
of staff put together their three-year rolling program and governors have their 
part to play We meet ın the summer and discuss what we have achteved or 
what we hope to achieve We have interviews with the headteacher as well 1 
can say that we have ownership of this document (Primary School, Teacher 
Governor, 1999 15) 


The governing body 1s vested with the authority to determine the allocation of 
funds for the purposes of the school, within the terms and conditions laid down ın 
the LMS scheme of the LEA Usually these conditions stipulate that the govern- 
ing body should manage within the school budget 1n a way that national curriculum 
and religious education are taught, while meeting other legal requirements such 
as special education needs It 1s required to provide accurate and regular records 
of income and expenditure According to the LMS scheme, if the governing body 
effect savings ın a given year, the surplus remains with the school while a deficit 
needs to be carried forward to the next year Certain types of repairs and 
maintenance 1tems comes within the school budget, whereas, major works as 
defined 1n the LMS document are centrally controlled by the LEA (DFEE, 1997) 


A vice principal of a Community College describing how the governors 
control the college budget, commented d 


The Governors have the control of the budget The whole of the education 
budget 1s devolved onto the school, apart from the special education needs, 
which still rests with the LEA The LEA keeps aside money for school improve- 
mentie landlord management for buildings, so the fabric of the buildings 1s 
still assigned to the LEA So the governors really have to manage, the salary 
structure, from the budget they have got For a school of our size with 1,000 
girls, we have a budget of around 2,000,000 Pounds per annum About 85% of 
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that go towards the salaries of teachers uwa er employees Most governing 
bodies in practice have a sub-group, called finance committee In practice, it 
is the headteacher who sets the budget with the Bursar They are accountable 
to the governing body If your budget has a 2% cut, like we did a couple of 
years ago, only way to manage was by reducing staff which meant redundancies 
As the headteacher doing all the work, it ıs the governing body who shall decide 
whether to go ahead with the redundancies Their responsibilities are very, 
very wide, so that's why if they don't work, it can be very dangerous (Community 
College, Vice Principal, 1999 5) 


Responding to a question by the author “What percentage of the budget 1s devolved 
onto the school level?”, a primary school principal replied 


Everything really Any decision I make, so that I had to change lot of money 
say I had a budget heading and I wanted to veer money around, that's entirely 
up to me But, if it’s over a 1000 Pounds, then I would inform them that this 15 
what Iam doing Whole of the budget’s draft accounts, they are involved We 
have a finance commuttee, and I do a draft indicating, how I want to spend the 
money, ın relation to the development commıttee, they work together and they 
discuss, that happens at the committee level When ıt goes to the full gover- 
nors, it's just pretty much going through how we are spending the money, and 
people ask questions, but there aren’t any big changes (Primary School, 
Headteacher, 1999 7) 
The Role of the LEA 
In terms of the LMS, the LEA 1s the employer of the staff ın schools Even though 
the staff 1s selected by the school heads and governing bodies, their recommenda- 
tions have to be presented to the LEA for letters of appointments to be issued In 
addition, the LEA organises the payment of salaries on behalf of the schools, but 
charges a fee for the admınıstratıon of pay rolls The LEA provides most of the 
funding for schools, which in turn receive funds from the DFEE and local 
government taxation Schools are authorised to raise money from voluntary 
contributions from parents and others as well as through fund-raising activities 


Under LMS, the LEA 1s required to fund the schools ın keeping with a 
funding formula approved by the Secretary of State of the DFEE However, the 
school budget can be categorized 1nto three The general school budget (GSB), 
which 1s the total amount that a LEA spends on its schools, 1t includes all central 
expenditure by the LEA and funds released to schools ın terms of 1ts funding 
formula The potential school budget (PSB) 1s the general schools budget, 
excluding certam items of central funding These were capital funds for build- 
ings, Grants for Education Support and Training (GEST), transport for school 
children, school meals, costs relating to early retirement and dismissals as well as 
expenditure on educational psychology and welfare services The aggregated 
schools budget (ASB) 1s the total amount of funding given to schools ın terms of 
the LEA's funding formula Currently, this amount should not be less than 85% of 
the PSB 

If a governing body does not manage its budget satisfactorily or fails to 
comply with legal provisions, the LEA can withdraw the governing body's right 
to control the school budget However, such instances are very rare, as the gov- 
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erning body and the LEA work ın partnership, supporting each other If registered 
inspectors inspect a county or a controlled school and identify 1t as a failing school 
needing special measures, the LEA has the right to withdraw the governing body’s 
right to control the budget Now, under the New Labour policy, not only a governing 
body of a failing school but also a LEA which fails to stand up to its 
responsibilities, loses its authority (Bell, 1999) A chair of a primary school 
governing body, describing the degree of control that the governors have, and 
how 1t 1s managed commented 
The amount of the budget expected to be devolved, by the LEA was 90-95% 
The amount of money that ıs allocated for the benefit of the school per pupil 
per capita would be somewhere in the region of 400,000 Pounds, but we get 
360,000 to work on The LEA keeps the balance 40,000, to accommodate 
administration, personnel matters, provide advisors/consultants and so on So 
they prepare the salaries and pay to the staff on behalf of the governing bodies 
The bulk of the budget 1s eaten away by teacher salaries, secretarial staff, 
helpers, and auxiliary Itisvery easy We carry a contingency of about 30,000 
Pounds, sometimes we have to eat into it, and sometimes we add to ut, that's 
only through prudent management We depend very heavily on the headteacher 
to organise the workings of the school on behalf of the governing body (Primary 
school, Governing Board Chai, 1999 11) 


Staffing in County and Controlled Schools 


The LEA is the employer of staff, while the governing body and the headteacher 
have specific responsibilities for selection and management of the staff Under 
LMS, a governing body has extensive powers over staffing and responsibilities 
under employment law As the decisions over staffing are both 1mportant and 
complex, usually, schools make use of the advisory services provided by the LEA 
andothers Very often, the governing body delegates authority for the selection of 
staff to certain governors and the head, and ın some instances only to the head 
The governing body determines the numbers of both teaching and non-teaching 
staff, and when a staff member retires or resigns whether to fill the vacancy In 
filling a vacancy of a headteacher, the position must be advertised throughout 
England and Wales and the governing body should establish a selection panel 
The Chief Education Officer (CEO) of the LEA or his/her representative has a 
right to attend the meetings of the panel. but only the members of the panel have 
the right to vote In making a recommendation, the panel 1s obliged to consider 
the CEO's advice The recommendation has to be approved by the governing body 
and 1f 1t does not take a decision, the position has to be re-advertised The procedure 
for the appointment of deputy heads is the same as for the head, the only difference 
ıs that the head has the right to attend meetings of the panel to provide advice 
The LEA is required to appoint the candidate recommended by the governing 
body, unless there are some legal implications In answering a question on how 
the governing body deals with areas of their responsibility, a community college 
Principal, stated 

The governing body has delegated to me the decision-making on all aspects of 

staffing But, they are locally [statutorily] responsible Because of that thev 
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are only responsible for the tenant premises. The items are the responsibility 
of the government The land law items are the responsibility of the LEA The 
governors are responsible for the general design of the curriculum, obviously 
within the statutory requirements (Community College, Principal, 1999 2) 


Whenever there are vacancies in teaching positions, and if the governing body 
decides to fill a vacancy, 1t has to draw up the specifications and send it to LEA 
and advertise the post, unless ıt decides to appoint a person put forward by the 
LEA, or someone within the school The eligible applicant must have qualified 
teacher status (QTS) The head and the CEO have the right to attend meetings of 
the panel to tender advice In controlled schools, the foundation governors have 
special rights relating to the appointment and dismissal of teachers of religious 
instruction who are categorized as ‘reserved teachers’ The LEA also must appoint 
the non-teaching staff recommended by the governing body, provided that 50% 
or more of the salary comes from the school’s devolved budget However, the 
governing body 1s expected to consider the advice giveh by the head and the CEO 

The governing body 1s required to draw up the disciplinary rules and procedures 
for staff discipline and procedures for resolving staff grievances, determines the 
salary points on appointment of teaching staff and the grade of the non-teaching 
staff It also has to appear before Industrial Tribunals to defend its actions relating 
to staff (DFEE, 1997) 


Systemic Support and Emphasis on Professional Development 


The evidence from effective-schools’ research, practices ın successful schools 
and Her Majesty's Inspectors’ inspection reports ın England and Wales have high- 
lighted the significance of the contributions that are being made by the principals/ 
headteachers Research on successful schools suggests that the ability of the prin- 
cıpal/headteacher to provide a vision, a sense of direction, and clear goals for the 
school and his/her ability for collaborative work with others lead to the realization 
of school goals Especially with the decentralisation and devolution to school 
level, the headteacher has become the most important person ın the school This 
has resulted ın placing high emphasis ın providing adequate professional traınıng 
and development opportunities, more specifically for the newly appointed 
headteachers Headteacher training was a priority for the previous Conservative 
government, and it 1s more so with the New Labour Government The policy of 
pushing schools to achieve excellence has necessitated the new government to 
bring the schools back to the fold of the LEA This has enabled LEAs to provide 
badly-needed support to the schools while new projects have been initiated to 
provide professional development opportunities and funding The following 
statement by the Prime Minister shows the emphasis placed to pressure and support 
schools, to achieve excellence 
The Government's aim ıs to build a world-class education system by taking 
excellence wherever it ıs found and spreading ut widely What matters, 15 
what works We will let excellence flourish with a light touch from the centre 
We want good schools to thrive by taking more responsibility for their own 
affairs under the leadership of effective headteachers But when schools fail 
we will intervene promptly to protect the prospects of the pupus Pressure and 
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support will go hand in hand (Blair, 1998 30) 


The Headteachers’ Leadership and Management Program (HEADLAMP), ıs the 
first ın a series of programs of training and support extended to practising and 
prospective headteachers HEADLAMP 1s a national scheme managed by the 
Teacher Training Agency (TTA) and came into operation on 1 September 1995. 
The headteachers, appointed to their first permanent positions on or after 1 April 
1995, have been made eligible for a grant of 2,500 Pounds to undertake professional 
development with providers of such services registered with the TTA The interest 
1n the program has been such that by May 1995, 4689 headteachers, and over 300 
tramıng providers were registered with the TTA This grant can be utilized within 
a period of two years, for the assessment of training needs and for programs 
focusing on leadership and management tasks and abilities of the current and 
prospective headteachers Training 1s set within the broader context of leadership 
(Gunraj and Rutherford, 1999) 


The demand and growth of professional development programs at the 
university level are such that at the university where the author was a visiting 
professor ın 1999, there were 1300 and 230 enrolments for the MBA and Ed.D ın 
Educational Management, respectively When one considers the above figures, 
with one professional development provider, 1t 1s not difficult to guess the tens of 
thousands of educational leaders undertaking such training, especially in a context 
where the number of providers exceeded 300 by May 1995 Apart from this 
program, the LEA provides whatever training 1s deemed necessary for the 
governors and staff to perform their duties effectively The DFEE provides fund- 
ing for such training under Grants for Education Support and Training (GEST) 
program, within the school effectiveness category funding 


Besides training support for governors, GEST covers INSET for school 
self-review, goal setting and development planning and improving the effective- 
ness of classroom teachers It also includes traning support for beginnin g teachers, 
classroom assistants, information technology, software and networking to improve 
teaching and learning However, the LEA ıs expected to spend 80% of the GEST 
grant for training the staff and governors This 1s a clear contrast to the practices 
adopted ın most Australian school systems, where professional development 
assistance from state governments 1s at a record low-level. This situation has been 
aggravated by the Federal Government’s action ın forcing universities to charge 
full-fees for course-work masters programs, which provide professional 
development for school leaders 


Ten Years of Experience with LMS and Working with Governors 


It was obvious that there were mixed feelings amongst the stakeholders on 
problems and issues confronting their own situations and contexts Some of the 
concerns related to the voluntary nature of the governors, and their inability to 
devote sufficient time to deal with the heavy responsibilities entrusted to them 
Some others were concerned about the time that they have to spend on their new 
roles and responsibilities ın managing the school, which adversely affect their 
core-business of teaching and learning Some were complaining about the 
inadequacy of resources, whereas others were of opinion that too much was 
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devolved without an adequate support structure at the LEA This makes 1t harder 
for them to deal with the tasks without wasting much of their valuable tme Some 
practitioners were fully appreciative of the contributions of the governors, whereas 
some others felt that because of the voluntary nature, the governors could commit 
only very limited tıme, even though so much ıs expected The data especially that 
from mterviews, suggest that Angela Thody’s (1994) question whether school 
governors are leaders or followers was an appropriate one as ıt depends on the 
personalities involved But, ıt depends on the given circumstances of the particular 
group of governors and the mutual trust and confidence between the governors 
and the school leader 


In response to a question, “what were your feelings and experiences at the 
time of the introduction of LMS ın 1989”, a primary school headteacher, reflecting 
on her feelings and experience, stated 


When ıt was first introduced, I was actually a deputy head, and when we were 
first told about the impact, the ıutıal feelings was quite frightening And as 
Deputy I wasn’t in the forefront of it all As tune went on, I could see a lot of 
advantages Because, then you had the money, and you were able to spend ut 
how you thought was best for the school to provide for the needs of the school 
So, really, that’s the benefit I found (Primary school, Headteacher, 1999 6) 


Another headteacher of a primary school, referring to his own feelings and 
experience as the deputy head of another schooi, commented 


I started work in 1989, so I was certainly in a school at the beginning of the 
National Curriculum and new reforms that took place concerning LMS When 
the reforms came, I was lower down in management But, I did notice how it 
was much butter to be able to organize your own budget The headteacher put 
us in charge of budgeting, whereas earlier, we just went with a wish list So we 
could have more responsibility Thus, my experiences were very posue to 
start with I thought, to be able to spend money on what you thought was needed, 
rather than being told what areas to spend money, was obviously a good thing 

In retrospect, for somebody of my age, who didn’t know much about the old 
system, the new system works (Primary School, Headteacher B, 1999 14) 


In response to a question, "could you describe your experience with the gover- 
nors?”, a vice prmcıpal of a community college stated 


My personal experience with the governors has been fine I have had some 
excuing tunes with governors, because they have been people who wanted to 
work for our school As ındıvıduals they have a range of skills to offer My 
particular job with the governors as the vice principal has been to work with 
the curriculum So we have done curriculum work in tandem with what they 
want the school te do in regard to the curriculum 1 had a team of governors 
who worked on a questionnaire for parents to determine their views on the 
functionmg of the school My team of governors has worked on a booklet on 
how parents can get their children to succeed They werked ın conjunction 
with the teachers, and it has been a very useful addition to the school So, 
there were some particular mstances of collaborative work that came from my 
particular team of governors I have had people who had skills to offer and 
knew how to make use of it (Community College, Vice Principal, 1999 5) 
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In answering the question “What 1s your opinion of LMS, as ıt operates now, ten 
years down the track?", a primary school headteacher, stated 


I think that the distribution of money was not fair I don't think that the LEA 
hang-on too much, ıt devolves more But, I am concerned about the funding 
that's coming through, too much is devolved As the headteacher of a small 
primary school, PH be spending a lot of time finding about things Trying to 
get projects off the ground, which will take me away from the teaching aspect, 
whıch concerns me Because I like to be able to call the organisation [LEA] 
and say, well you've got this set of experts here, I can buy into them If 1 have 
to go and find these people myself, 1t’s going to be taking lot of my tune to do 
so Iama bit concerned about that aspect I believe that LEA should have that 
sort of consultants to help the schools (Primary School, Headteacher A, 1999 7) 


However, a chair of a governing body answering the same question presented a 
different point of view 


It puts amazing pressure on the voluntary body of governors, that 1s the thing 
It works well, uf we were able to determine our own budget ıt would work a lot 
better We have a delegated budget, but there isn’t enough money to do all that 
ıs expected I mean that ıs the reality The amount of money available to the 
central government is lunited The reality ıs that people are not prepared to 
pay more taxes, and if they are asked to pay more taxes, they will become 
obstructive And the government, which asked them to pay more, would be 
thrown out It’s a real catch 22 situation (Primary School, Governing Board 
Chai, 1999 10) 


A deputy headteacher of a primary school, commenting on his experience with 
LMS, ten years down the track, stated 


Tam still very much in favour of ut I think, generally, for a school to be getting 
money on the number of children ts a definite advantage The old system was 
actually unfair, I thought, ın that you could have quite a number of extra students 
and no extra money It's so much better now, when you are actually funded on 
the numbers of children that you got It is better now, when you are actually 
deciding how you spend your own money So my opinion ıs that it i$ a good 
thing (Primary School, Deputy Headteacher, 1999 15) 


An assistant principal of a secondary college expressing his opinion on how the 
LMS operates, stated 


I think its good in the sense of governors, headteacher and the staff having the 
power to make decisions about their individual schools according to their own 
circumstances But, sometimes, one does feel that one has lost the support 
provided by the LEA The LEA provided a number of services, which were 
particularly useful to schools, and the staff had always turned to them for 
these services, particularly in areas of financial advice (Secondarv College, 
Asst Principal, 1999 19) 


À vice principal of a community college, currently functioning as a LEA adviser, 
expressing somewhat simular views, emphasized the tmportance of a partnership 
with the LEA 


My personal opinion ts that I would prefer the governance of schools to be 
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ın partnership with the LEA, and for the governing bodies not to have the 
cards that they have got I don't think as volunteers, who can only give a certain 
amount of commitment to a school, that they are the right people to have the 
amount of power that they do have It can work, but, I don't think that there are 
enough safety features to guarantee that t does I would personally prefer to 
see the partnership and the role of governance resting more with LEA An 
ad-hoc body of volunteers, to me does not seem and appropriate partnership 
(Community College, Vice Principal, 1999 4) 


In terms of LMS under the New Right policies of market orientation and New 
Labour’s agenda of seeking excellence, the schools are expected to market them- 
selves In order to achieve the goal of moving towards continuous improvement 
and attracting students, most English schools publish a prospectus However, 1t 1$ 
the OFSTED inspection, which determines the success or failure of a school And 
ın this context, a favourable report plays a key role ın the marketing strategy of 
the school, which 1s more so 1n the case of secondary schools The Prospectus of 
a community college, states i 


The college was recently inspected and the inspectors concluded, "This is a 
very good college, which provides a high quality off education for students of 
all abilities " The quality of teaching and learning were both recognised as 
strengths in the college, as was student discipline and behaviour Excellent 
relationship between staff and students were seen to make a substantial 
contribution to student achievements (Sir Jonathan Community College, 
1999 3) 
Conclusion 
English schools, which were managed by an authoritarian bureaucratic model, 
have gone a long way with local management of schools introduced ın 1989 Some 
of the school leaders and teachers who were frightened with the change-over 
from the bureaucratic model to that of a democratic model with community 
participation, seem to be pretty happy with the devolution of authority to schools, 
as well as, the contributions that the governors are making However, perhaps 
because of the voluntary and purely part-time nature of the governors, many 
governing bodies have delegated varying degrees of authority to the headteacher 
The devolution of over 90% of the school budget and almost all other aspects of 
decision-making relating to school management, including the selection and 
disciplining of staff, have made the school leaders pretty powerful This 1s so 
especially ın cases where a chair of a governing body delegates almost all authority 
to the headteacher 
However, the mtroduction of checks and balances through the education 
reform legislation, the Department for Education and Employment circular in- 
structions and guidelines are likely to deter a return to old times The representative 
nature of the governors, periodical monitoring of progress with the right to call 
for reports on any issue from the headteacher, and the obligation to consider LEA’s 
Chief Education Officer s advice, facilitate responsible and accountable school 
management The support provided for professsonal development and the pressure 
applied from the centre also 1s a factor ın driving the schools to achieve success 
In the final analysis, 1t 1s clear that ın the real world resources are often limited 
and it 1s full of people with different personalities, varying abilities, needs, interests 
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as weli as divergent opinions In this context, especially 1n a democratic society, 
1t ıs a near impossible task to find a prefect model, which 1s free from criticisms 
and can satisfy everyone 

Overall, 1t was obvious that there was a high degree of satisfaction with 
LMS, as none of the stakeholders who were interviewed proposed to go back to 
the old system that existed prior to 1989 When one considers the school-based 
management (SBM) or LMS as it ıs being implemented today, the Australian school 
systems (e g the Australian Capital Territory, South Australia and Victoria) were 
the ones which started the implementation of the new model of school governance 
ın the early 1970s (Gamage, 1996) Some English school leaders did not hesitate 
to admit the big influence that the Australian models of SBM had on their system 
However, when one compares the devolution of authority to school level m the 
Australian and English systems, ın a short period of ten years the English system 
has gone far beyond what the Australian systems devolved to schools in a quarter 
of a century 
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Towards Teacher Effectiveness in the 21st 
Century Nigeria 


ORONA OROKA 


This paper examines the changing administrative. structure and policies 
implemented between 1976 (when the Unıversal Primary Education was launched 
at the national level-1977 and when the first national policy on education was 
introduced) and 1999, the last year of the 20th century The negative effects of the 
rapidly changing policies on enrolment of students, funding of schools and 
teachers! morale and effectiveness are examined For the 21st century, the Nigerian 
government at both federal and state levels must necessarily stop paying lip-service 
to standards in education Relevant and motivating strategies are suggested to 
make the Nigerian teacher effective 


Introduction 


Most people would agree with Peters (1972) that education relates to some sorts 
of processes 1n which a desirable state of mind develops The willingness with 
which parents send their children to school for formal education strongly suggests 
that they expect a desirable change This implies that education 1s usually thought 
of as intentional bringing about of a desirable state of mind Such desirable state 
of mind 1s often reflected ın the educational objectives 


The child 1s the prime object of any national educational objectives and of 
the educational system If the formal educational system could be said to be 
concerned with teaching and learning, then teachers are extremely important agents 
in the process The educative process cannot achieve the desirable state of mind 
or objectives without teachers The importance of the teacher in the educational 
system 1s aptly stated in the National Policy on Education for Nigeria (N PE 
1981 38) which says that" no education system can rise above the quality of its 
teachers" Toa very large extent the quality of the teacher determines the quality 
of teaching and learning, and the degree of achievement of educational objectives 


The level of achiex ement of educational goals 1s a good indicator of the 
quality of education at the time and therefore of educational standards As we 
enter the new millennium. 1t has become necessary to reflect briefly on the 
educational developmental efforts ın Nigeria 


This paper, therefore, attempts 
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(1) to examine the educational system ın Nigeria since the launching of 
the Universal Primary Education (U P E ) in 1976, 


(2)  toanalyze the concepts of teacher effectiveness, and 


(3)  topropose motivation strategies for teacher effectiveness 1n the 21st 
century 


Educational System in Nigeria, 1976-1999 


Formal Western education was introduced ın Nigeria with the arrival of Thomas 
Birch Freeman of the Wesleyan Mission ın Badagry ın 1842 Although there was 
gradual government ınvolvement ın the proprietorship and control of education, 
the missionaries had greater control of education before 1970 From 1970 to 1977, 
there was government take-over of missionary schools This take-over of schools 
was validated by the Federal Government Decree No 48 of 1977 


By 1977, the Federal Republic of Nigeria came up with the first National 
Policy on Education (N PE ) With the adoption ofthe 6-3-3-4 system of education. 
the policy was revised 1n 1981 In section 86 of the National Policy on Education 
(1981), three cardinal principles that guide the administrative machinery for the 
national education system are stated They are 


(1) intimate and direct participation and involvement of the local levels ın the 
administration and management of the local school, 


(2) effective lines of communication between the local community and the 
state, and national machinery for policy formulation and implementation, 
and 


(3) a devolution of functions, between the three tiers of government—local, 
state and national 


Consequent upon these three cardinal principles, section 90, among others, states 
that the Federal Ministry of Education will be responsible for the determination 
of a National Policy on Education, ın order to ensure uniform standards and quality 
control And section 92, among others, states that State Ministries of Education 
have responsibilities for policy, control and administration of education of primary 
and secondary levels at the state level The provision of access to and controlling 
the processes of education 1s reflection of the federalism that 1s practised in Nigeria 


Before the policy, the Federal Government has started establishing 
secondary schools, ı e Kings College in 1909 and Queen's College ın 1929 At 
present most states of the Federation have ore or more of such institutions usually 
called UNITY Schools They are relatively few, well equiped and well staffed 
The states run most of the post-primary institutions and their quality varies 
considerably not only between states, but also within state 


Before 1975, there were four regional universities and they were located ın 
Ife, Nsukka, Zaria and Benin But through the Federal Mılıtary Government's 
pronouncement in 1972, university education was shifted from the concurrent 
legislative list In 1975, the Federal Government took over the complete financing 
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and control of all universities and, according to Okorovaye-Orubıte (1994), for 
purposes of geo-political balance, national integration and unity, established one 
university ın each of the states of the Federation When the exclusive legislative 
power on ownership of universities was reversed 1n the 1979 constitution, states, 
as, Anambra, Bendel, Cross River, Imo, Lagos, Ogun, Ondo and Rivers established 
their universities Between 1980 and 1983, more federal universities were 
established According to the Longe Commission (1991), these universities were 
established primarily on political grounds without due regard to adequate funding, 
and adequate data on manpower requirements 


Primary education has experienced more frequent changes ın its financing, 
proprietorship and control The National Policy on. Education leaves the 
responsibility for the establishment and management of primary education for the 
states with possible devolution of powers to the local communities However by 
1976, the Federal Government embarked on a nation-wide universal free primary 
education To ensure sts success, the Federal Government accepted all the financial 
commitments including that of the teacher training colleges that prepared teachers 
for this level The UPE was considered to be the solution to the problem of 
educational imbalance 1n the country 


The fortune for primary education changed in the Second Republic, 1979- 
83 The Unity Party of Nigeria (UPN) had free education at all levels ın its political 
programme and made some attempt to implement ıt ın states controlled by 1t The 
National Government however, was controlled by the National Party of Nigeria 
(NPN) that believed 1n quality and not quantity of education. The funding ofU PE 
by National Government was considered by NPN as a way of making UPN realize 
their objective of quantitative education. And so the relevant sections of the 
National Policy on Education and the constitution. were evoked to return 
proprietorship and funding of primary education to the states 


Poor financial base of most states and their near complete relance on the 
Federal Government for monthly subvention made free education, whether at 
primary level only or at all levels unrealizable Various levies were imposed on 
pupils by various states which affected enrolment Primary school enrolment 
which rose to 14 6 million 1n 1982/83 dropped to 14 3 1n 1983/84. 13 million in 
1984/85, 11 5 million ın 1985/86 and 11 27 million in 1986/87 (Wokocha 1995) 


The fear of the collapse of the national U PE Scheme led to the 
establishment of the National Primary Education Commission, among other 
functions, to utilize money allocated to it for the payment of staff salaries and 
allowances (Enaohwo and Eferakeya 1989) But this was short-lıved and the 
fundıng and management of prımary schools were reverted to the Local Councils 
by the Federal Government Decree Number 3 of 1991 (Onovase 1994) Priman 
education was worse off under the Local Government Councils Teachers' salaries 
and allowances could not be paid for months The Nigerian Union of Teachers 
(N U T) went on a nation-wide strike ın 1992/93 for 


(a) abrogatton of Decree No 3 of 1991, 
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(b) professionalization of teaching, and 
(c) establishment of Teachers Salary Structure (T S S ) 


Primary education was later returned to the states in 1993 with the repeal of Decree 
No 3 of 1991, and later to the National Primary Education Commission By August 
1999, the Obasanjo administration evoked the 1999 Constitution to return Primary 
education to the states 


What are the effects of these constant changes of policies and the launching 
ofthe U P E 1n 1976? There was repaid expansion 1n the number of educational 
institutions and growth 1n enrolment as could be observed 1n the first nine years 
of the UPE 


Growth of Primary Education in Nigeria 


No. of Schools 


1960 2.942,618' 
1965 2.911,741 


1970 3,515,827 
1975/6 6,128,300 
1980/1 13,760,030 
1984/5 14,674,539 


Growth of Secondary Education in Nigeria 


No of Schools 



























1960 168.309 
1965 252,586 
1970 358,013 
1975/6 858,785 
1980/1 2,366,833 


1984/5 





1960 
1965 


1970 

1975/6 

1980/1 146.449 S 
1984/5 213,733 





Source Pandıt HN 1985 


This rapid growth and expansion ın number was not matched with the right quantity 
and quality of teachers, infrastructure and teaching facilities. According to Olu- 
Aderounmy (1989), lessons were held under the shade of trees and children who 
had roofs over their heads had no desks to sit on. lacked books to read and had no 
benefit of always being taught by trained teachers Onweme (1995) went on further 
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to state that factors as poor planning and execution, 1nadequate facilities, shortage 
of fund and qualified teachers, underestimation of school age population were 
often evoked as being responsible for failures of the U PE programmes With 
low morale following months of unpaid salaries and allowances of teachers and 
frequent teachers strikes, the Nigerian public school system has become a place 
where children are expected to learn but do not learn 


So the teacher ın the Nigerian public school system has not been effective 
But what 1s teacher effectiveness ? 


The Concept of Teacher Effectiveness 


The ideal teacher 1s the one who 1s effective According to Okafor (1988), the 
foundation of effectiveness ın any organisational system is the clarity of its 
objectives The concepts of effectiveness connotes efficiency ın producing desired 
result Effectiveness, therefore, 1s a result-oriented concept Etzioni (1964) showed 
some distinction between effectiveness and efficiency, though closely related 
According to Etzioni. while effectiveness ın an organization 1s the degree to 
which it realizes 1ts goals, efficiency 1s the amount of resources used in producing 
a unıt of output Teacher effectiveness then 1s the degree to which the national 
objectives of education are achieved 


The National Policy on Education (1981) clearly states the national 
objectives of education as well as the objectives for various levels of education— 
pre-primary, primary, secondary, technical, tertiary etc The national educational 
ams and objectives 1n the policy document are as follows 


(1) the inculcation of national consciousness and national unity, 


(2) the 1nculcation of the right type of values and attitudes for the 
survival of the 1ndividual and the Nigerian society, 


(3) the training of the mind in the understanding of the world around, 
and 


(4) the acquisition of the appropriate skills, abilities and competencies 
both mental physical as equipment for the individual to live ın and 
contribute to the development of his society 


Man is a rational and purposive anımal And hence objectives have been clearly 
stated for the Nigerian educational enterprise The above objectives are closely 
linked with the overall national objectives or philosophy of 


(1)  afree and democratic Society 

(2)  agjustand egalitarian society, 

(3)  aunied strong and self-reliant nation 

(4)  agreat and dynamic economy, and 

(5 alandofbrıght and full opportunities for all citizens 


Since teacher effectiveness 1s related to the degree to which educational objectives 
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are achieved, the evaluation of the educational system vis-a-vis the national 
educational objectives would be 1deal Nonetheless. this would be faced with a 
number of problems ‘One 1s the broad nature of the national objectives For 
example. the ınculcatıon of national consciousness national unity and right type 
of values are quite broad. What determines national consciousness or national 
unity or the right type of values? However one would not expect national 
objectives to be very precise or specific as the objectives of particular class lessons 

A second problem relates to the size of population With a population of over 
one hundred million ın Nigeria, ıt 1s difficult to undertake empirical observations 

And lastly, ıt ıs not the total population that has been exposed to formal western 
education since the formulation of the National Policy on Education, 1977 (revised 
1981) Perhaps a comparative analysis of those who have been exposed to formal 
schooling since 1977 and the others may not show any significant difference 1n 
terms of national unity, consciousness and achievement of right type of values 

The spate of corruption, inter-ethnic clashes and adoption of negative value system 
are indications of ineffectiveness of our educational system, and therefore, of 
teachers 


One concrete way of assessing teacher effectiveness 1s through examination 
results The West African Examinations Council (W A E C ) 1s the body responsible 
for school certificate General Certificate of Education examinations 1n English 
Speaking West African Countries, including Nigeria In August 1998, the 
WA E C's Test Development Divisional officer expressed the worry of the 

- EXamining Body over students' poor examinations results According to 
Madumezia (1998), many students score zero 1n the theory papers of Physics. 
Chemistry and Biology And for May/June 1997 Senior School Certificate 
Examination (SSCE) less than 2596 of the students had grades A1- C6 1n most of 
the subjects 1ncluding 


Agric Science Applied Electricity 
Biology Economics 
English Language Geography 

Health Science Mathematics 
Metal Work Physics 

Physical Education Technical Drawing 
Wood Work 


Over a three year period, the trend shows a fluctuating aggregate as shown ın 
these two examples 


Subjects ` 1995 1996 1997 
Biology 189 1595 16 76 
Further Maths 09 9 2290 17 13 





This 1s very unhealthy for the educational system ın Nigeria as we move into the 
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new millennium More so, since admission into higher institutions depends on 
performance in the SSCE/GCE results, What then are the causes of teacher 
ineffectiveness and the motivating strategies for teacher effectiveness ın the new 
millennium 1n Nigeria? 


Motivation Strategies for Teacher Effectiveness 


Motivation 1s essentially a psychological concept Packard (1957) assumes that 
motivation 1s the sole determinant of behaviour By motivating an individual, you 
release great hidden potential. and by controlling this release you control hıs 
behaviour Motivation depends on entry behaviour An unqualified teacher cannot 
b effective And many schools have a lot of unqualified teachers either in 
professional training or subject competence 


A survey conducted by the Mathematical Association of Nigeria (MAN, 
1997) revealed that there was not a single qualified Mathematics teacher ın the 
269 primary schools ın Aniocha and Oslumılı zone of Delta State, Nigeria None 
of the teachers studied Mathematics at the NC E programme. the prescribed 
minumum teaching qualification ın Nigeria Even ın the 48 post-primary schools 
ın the zone, only 35 qualified Mathematics teachers existed It was also noted 
that teachers of other subjects are drafted to teach English English and 
Mathematics are the two compulsory subjects ın the S S C E Delta State is one 
of the educationally Advantaged States If the situation there 1s as bad. ıt could 
be worse 1n educationally disadvantaged states 1n Nigeria 


Olaofe (1997) further explained that poor teacher preparation students' 
under-exposure to the language, low quality and inadequate human and material 
resources were some of the obstacles mılıtatıng against the successful teaching 
and learning of English Language in Nigeria Also Maduemezia (1998) attributed 
the low performance and candidature 1n Science, Technology and Mathematics 
(STM) 1n SSCE to 


(1)  lackofadequate facilities (laboratories, workshops and equipment), 
(2) lack of qualified teachers and laboratory attendants . and 
(3 Widespread belief that STM subjects are difficult 


The task of effective education of the citizenry 1s one of the most important tasks 
confronting Nigeria in the new millennium Nigeria can no longer remain the 
giant of Africa. just 1n physical size and population It must strive to be a giant in 
science and technology, ın economic development and ın politics To take the 
giant strides. the teacher must be effective And to be effective the teacher must 
be motn ated internally and externally According to Harmon (1951) motivation 
is goal-oriented since 1t has to do with the energy which impels a persons activity 
towards a particular goal Moti ation is therefore closely related to the concept of 
effectiveness which 1s also goal-oriented The following motn ating stratcgies are 
suggested for teachers at all levels of education in Nigeria 


(1) The Nigerian Society (government) must set high standards for education 
The standards (goa!s) must not be mere paper works copied from developed 
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(2) 


S/No 


countries There is nothing wrong. copying what 1s good relevant and 
practicable The standards set must be accompanied by the provision of 
means to attain them 


And the people who are being used (teachers) to attain the standards should 
be highly rewarded and recognised as important to the society 


There must be adequate pre-service education and training and regular 
inservice training The minimum educational level into the teaching 
"profession" 1s the Nigerian Certificate of Education (N CE ) Not many 
states ın Nigeria are close to achieving this standard Neverthless worse 
still 1s the inadequacy of pre-service education With incessant strikes in 
institutions of higher learning, inadequate facilities and ıll-motıvated 
teachers/lecturers, effective teacher education cannot be expected Also the 
content of the N C E programme that prepares the teacher for the primary 
school 1s inadequate Most programmes are made up of (a) Professional 
Education (b) Use of English and (c) Subject-matter Area 1n two subjects 
as Mathematics, Englısh. Religion, History, etc This 1s 1nadequate for the 
primary school teachers who 1n most cases teach all the subjects 1n the 
primary school Notably, there 1s no Mathematics. except for the very fen 
who offer Mathematıcs as a subject They are also not exposed to many 
other areas that they would teach in primary schools Hence NC E primary 
education 1s being recommended instead of the traditional NC E ın two 
subjects We can use the model of N C E primary education of the National 
Teachers Institute (N TI) by Distance Learning System (D L S ) as 
illustration 


Areas No of modules Credit areas 
courses 

Education 36 540 

Primary Education 50 750 

Teaching Subjects 36 540 


Use of English 4 60 


SS oe 


Total 126 1,890 


Source Isikhuemen, PI , 1991 


The education courses expose candidates to foundation courses as well 
as principles and practices of education Primary education studies 
enable candidates to study the different subjects in the primary school 
curriculum to enable them teach all subjects (including Mathematics) 
to a class The teaching subjects enable candidates to have some ın- 
depth study of one or iwo subject areas 


Teachers at all levels should be adequately trained There should also 
be regular inservice training for all categories of teachers 
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(3) It ıs tıme to end the debate or government reluctance on the 
professionalization of teaching There 1s no doubt that teaching 1s a 
profession With government recognition of teaching as a profession, 
minimum entry qualification into the profession shall be set and this rules 
out the problem of unqualified teachers And a code of conduct (ethics of 
the teaching profession) 1s set that regulates the conduct of teachers 1n the 
practice of their profession 


(4)  Theschool environment should be made attractive to both the teachers and 
students A situation where teaching and learning are done 1n de-roofed 
building without seats is neither motivating to teachers or learners, There 
should be good buildings and furniture 


(5) Educational institutions should be adequately funded and adequate 
instructional facilities provided The use of relevant instructional facilities 
leads to the improvement of the professional competence of the teacher 


(6) And lastly, the Nigerian teacher ın the new millennium must be adequately 
rewarded and regularly paid his salaries and allowances He needs to reap 
his reward to be well motivated to teach and to keep him working 1n all 
school hours Inadequate and irregular salaries have led to teachers' frequent 
strikes and abandoning their duty posts to engage themselves 1n alternative 
economic activities 


Conclusion 


This paper has examined the administrative structure of education 1n Nigeria 
between 1976 and 1999 and the effects of the rapidly changing policies on 
enrolment of students, funding of schools and the effectiveness of teachers at all 
levels The Nigeria teacher has not been effective because of lots of negative 
factors For the 21st century, Nigerian government at both federal and state levels 
must not pay lip-services to standards 1n education Adequate and relevant 
motivating strategies must be put 1n place to make the teacher effective 1n work 
It ıs only when the teacher 1s effective, the goals of education can be achieved 
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Relationship between Cognitive Style and 
Personality Variables and Preference for 
Teacher Behaviour 


NOORIAHAN N. GANIHAR 


The present study was undertaken to investigate the relationship between cognitive 
style and personality variables and preference for teacher behaviour of secondary 
school students Using the stratified random sample technique, 20 schools were 
selected from Dharwad district of Karnataka giving due attention to boys and 
girls schools, management of schools, locality of schools and medium of 
instruction. Witkin s Group Embedded Figures Test (GEFT) was administered to 
measure the field-dependent/field-independent cognition style of the students 
Cattell s High School Personality Questonnaire was used to collect data about 
personality traits of students Teachers’ behavior was observed using Flander s 
Interaction Analysis Category Svstem (FAICS) The findings of the study reveal 
that field-dependen students preferred teachers who spent more time on indirect 
than direct behaviour and on asking questions The field-independent students 
preferred teachers who spent more time on reacting to the ideas and feelings of 
the people Field-dependent students were fourid to be, reserved, less intelligent, 
affected by feelings, excttable, assertive, having weaker super ego, uncontrolled 
and tensed Students who preferred teachers with high teacher question ratio (TOR) 
were reserved, less intelligent, had weaker super ego, were tough minded and 
controlled Students who preferred teachers with high Instantaneous Teacher 
Question Ratio (TQR-89) were reserved, tough minded, affected by feelings and 
had weaker superego 


Introduction 


Children vary not only in what they learn but also 1n how they learn Each child 
has his own wav of processing information This unique way of processing 
information ın the course of learning 1s referred to as ‘Cognitive Style! Among 
the cognitive sty les identified, to date the field-dependence/field-independence 
dimension has been the most extensively studied and has the widest application 
to educational problems (Witkin et al 1954 and 1962 and Wnkin 1976) The 
focus of this dimension ts on the indis idual's ability to percen e and manipulate a 
figure from ground. while field-dependent ty pes cannot break apart a figure from 
its ground 


Along with the differences ın cognitive styles and thereby ın the learning 
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styles, individuals also differ 1n different personality traits. Each individual is a 
unique personality, and that 15 what makes one different from others 


The Concept of Field-dependence/Fıeld-independence 


The concept of field-dependence /field-1ndependence was introduced into 
psychology by the American Psychologist Witkin and his associates. Briefly the 
theory goes as follows At the field-dependence end of the continuum. activities 
and perceptions are global. that 1s, subjects focus ın on the total environment At 
the field-ındependence end of the continuum, activities and perceptions are 
analytical, that ıs, subjects perceive the environment ın 1ts component parts Witkin 
derived lus models of field-dependence and field-ındependence from and analysis 
of individual differences ın three test situations— 77e Body Adjustment Test, the 
Rod and Frame Test and the Embedded Figures Test All these tests assess the 
common ability of an individual to isolate either his body, an object or a design 
from its context Individuals who are able to do so are described as field- 
independent while those whose judgements are largely determined by context are 
considered field-dependent 


Association between Cognitive Style and Personality Variables 


Goodenough and Witkin (1977) remark that field-dependent/field-ındependent 
cognitive style appears to be a meanıngful individual difference variable relevant 
to a variety of phenomena Numerous studies have demonstrated that learning, 
memory, intelligence, different aspects of social and personal behaviour. and 
personality traits are associated with field-dependent and field-ındependent 
cognitive style (Goodenough, 1976, Vaught and Roodin, 1973 Clar 1971. Dubuoıs 
and Cohen, 1970, Witkin, et a/ 1962) Witkin looks at cognitive style as 
personality attribute They are the characteristic and self-consistent modes of 
functioning in the cognitive sphere and manifestations of broader facets of 
personality functioning In psychological literature on the relation between 
personality variables and cognitive processes, there 1s tentative ex idence of an 
interaction between two factors Field-dependence/field-independence cognitive 
style shows strong relationship to aspects of personality 


Witkin, ef a/ (1954) found that the field-dependents were relatively passive, 
low ın self-esteem and self-reliance and ready to submit to external authority By 
contrast the field-independents were actıve. socially independent. ready to struggle 
for mastery, able to come to terms with themselves and to analyse their perceptual 
performance Witkin (1959) hypothesized that field-dependent people tend to have 
poorly developed control and defence mechanisms and express greater anxiety 
than field-independent people Vernon (1972) proposed the following hy pothesis 
In many respects, the field-independents sounds like the introvert the field- 
dependent like the extravert Field-dependence ıs related to leadership 
(Weissenberg and Gruenfeld., 1966) and social conformity (Witkin eral 1962 
Witkin, etal, 1971 Dubuois and Cohen 1970) Fer (1976), Gul and Zaid (1982), 
Chatterjee and Paul (1982). Eysenck (1984), Malhotra. Jain and Pinson (1984), 
Randolph (1984) and Walia (1984) have found ietationslp between cognitive 
style and personality variables 
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Individuals have consistent, particular mode of cognitive functioning 
referred to as cognitive styles which are reflected not only 1n cognitive processes 
but also ın defence and other personality traits Along with the difference in 
cognitive styles, individuals also differ on different personality variables A study 
of finding the relationship between cognitive style and personality variables of 
students may provide better educational implications and sensitive data for 
education regarding individual differences which will serve as a basis for truly 
1ndividualised instructional programmes 


Variations in Teacher Behaviour 


One of the greatest weaknesses 1n our schools today ts our inability to instill a 
‘love of learning’ ın our pupils It 1s the responsibility of each teacher to study 
each aspect of his/her approaches to teaching and attempt to determine which of 
his/her behaviours are promoting long term interest, and which are killing the 
desire to learn in students The students are virtually the consumers of the services 
provided by the school Hence their preferences for the teachers are an important 
determinant for the success of the teaching-learning process Therefore, it 1s the 
role of the teacher to identify the individual differences ın children and teach 
them according to the preference for particular teacher behaviour On the basis of 
the findings of studies on classroom climate, two distinct patterns of teacher 
behaviour or influence can be identified Flanders (1960) labelled them as indirect 
and direct teacher behaviour 


Association between Cognitive Style and Preference for Teacher Behaviour 


Teachers exhibit different types of teaching behaviours ın the classroom and 
students differ ın their preferences for these teaching behaviours Students differ 
in their cognitive styles and also in their preferences for different teacher 
behaviours Therefore, it 1s assumed that there 1s some association between 
cognitive style and preference of students regarding teacher behaviour 


Association between Personality Variables and Preference for Teacher 
Behaviour 


Studies have demonstrated that along with other factors personality factors have 
been found to be of prime importance ın the development of field-dependence 
and field-1ndependence in children Since it 15 assumed that students with different 
cognitive style differ in their preferences for different teacher behaviour students 
with different personality traits may also differ in their preferences for teacher 
behaviours The liking or preference for different teacher behaviours 1s likely to 
bc influenced by the personality traits of the individual, since cach individual has 
a distinct personality ın the same way as each individual has a distinct cognitive 
style Since personality variables have an effect on cognitive style 1t 1s necessary 
to study if students with different personality variables also differ 1 their 
preferences for different teacher behaviour 


Study 


The study was undertaken to investigate the relationship between the cognitive 
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style and personality variables and preference for teacher behaviour of secondary 
school students The study was confined to high school students. field-ındependent 
and field-dependent cognitive styles, personality variables and direct and indirect 
behaviour of teachers * 


Sample 


Using the stratified random sample technique, ?0 schools were selected from Dharwad 
district of Karnataka giving due regard to boys' and girls! schools, management of 
schools, locality of schools and medium of instruction Further, cluster sampling 
technique was adopted to select the sample of students From each of these 20 schools. 
one section of standard X, consisting around 50 students was selected and all the 
students 1n these sections were 1nvolved 1n the study 


Data Collection 


The investigator collected the data from 894 students by personally visiting the schools 
Witkin's Group Embedded Figures Test (GEFT) was administered to measure the 
field-dependent/field-independent cognitive style of the students With GEFT, scores 
for many individuals may be obtained 1n a single 20 minute testing session 


For the purpose of collecting data about personality traits of students Cattell's 
Jr -Sr High School Personality Questionnaire (HSPQ) was used HSPQ measures 
fourteen distinct dimensions of traits of personality which have been found by 
psychologists to come close to covering the total personality 


To find out the preferences of the students for teacher behaviour the students 
were asked to write down on a sheet of paper the names of those teachers teaching 
them the main subjects (English, Kannada, Science, Maths and Social Studies) in the 
order of preference The teacher behaviour of the teachers was observed using the 
Flanders Interaction Analysis Category System FIACS In all. 93 teachers were 
observed 


Data Analysis 
Relationship between Cognitive Style and Personality Variables 


The relationship between cognıtıve style and personality variables was analysed using 
t test This 1s presented ın Table 1 Principal component analysis was done for the 
fourteen personality factors ın the field-dependent and field-independent groups This 
was done to find out 1f the two groups differ on the factor structure From factor 
analysis seven factors were extracted for the field-dependent and field-independent 
groups which are presented in Tables 2 and 3 


Table 4 reveals the common and discriminating variables ın the field-depend- 
ent and field-independent groups 


Findings 
Group Differences in Personality Traits 


The relationship between cognitive style and personality traits was analysed using 
differential hypotheses and / tests The / test results of the relationship between cognitive 
style and the personality factors are shown ın Table 1 
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Table 1. Group Differences in Personality Traits 


FD Fl t LS 
S1 No Personality Trait M V M V 
1] A - Reserved- 638 467 670 398 229 005 
Warm Hearted 
2 B - Less Intelligent- 737 968 869 626 689 001 
More Intelligent 


3 C - Affected by feelings-563 313 590 322 228 605 
Emotionally Stable 


4 D - Undemonstratıve- 524 479 328 359 365 001 
Excıtable 


5 E - Obedient-Assertive 622 330 595 275 231 095 
F - Sober-Enthusiastic 421 277 404 243 154 NS 


7 G - Weaker Super Ego- 571 282 626 312 477 9001 
Stronger Super Ego 


8 H - Shy-Adventurous 551 232 552 297 007 NS 
9 I - Tough Minded- 694 412 716 305 163 NS 


Tender Minded 

10 J - Zestful-Restraaned. 691 395 705 348 108 NS 

II O - Self Assured- 473 335 497 292 111 NS 
Self Reproaching 

12 Q,- GroupDependent- 698 282 688 320 109 NS 
Self Sufficient 

13 Q,- Uncontrolled- 474 254 506 297 287 001 
controlled 

14 Q,- Relaxed-Tense 464 291 434 401 239 005 

FD Field-dependent M Mean FI Field-independent, V Variance 


The relationship between cognitive style and personality variables was 
analysed using / test The /' test results show significant difference between field- 
dependent and field-ındependent groups on the personality factors A.B C. D E. 
G O and Q, 


The field-dependent students were found to be reserved, less intelligent 
affected by feelings, excitable assertive having weaker super-ego, uncontrolled 
and tensed The field-ındependent students were found to be warm hearted, more 
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Table 2. Factor Loading Matrix for Field-dependent Group 

SI Varıables (Personality Factors)Factor Factor Factor Factor Factor Factor Factor 
No 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


D MEM mm 

1 A - Reserved-Warm Hearted 036 030 006 -014 006 -009 046 

B - Less Intelligent -More 017 -003 036 -028 000 -018 -005 
Intelligent 

3 C. Affected by Feelings- 015 -025 025 009 013 040 007 
Emotionally Stable . 

D - Undemonstratıve-Excıtable 002 007 012 038 054 -037 -002 


to 


4 

5 E - Obedient -Assertive 010 O10 -01] -040 018 039 -024 

6 F- Sober-Enthusiastic 023 023 01) 016 006 003 001 

7 G - Weaker Super Ego- -003 005 023 012 003 -015 -024 
Stronger Super Ego 

8 H-Sby-Adventurous 004 016 016 -015 052 025 00 

9 I- Tough Minded-Tender -004 -026 -040 -008 033 -001 -01l 
Minded 

10 J - Zestful-Restrained 003 -051 012 O01 9093 011 0 34 

11 O - Self Assured- ` -009 014 032 018 012 O16 047 
Self Reproaching 

12 Q2 - Group Dependent- 018 010 001 017 -016 019 022 

Self Sufficient 
13 Q3 - Uncontrolled-Controlled 017 -020 -021 -036 0 07 -047 017 
14 Q4 - Relaxed-Tense 048 -002 -028 026 -004 006 -036 


intelligent, emotionally stable, undemonstrative, obedient having stronger super- 
ego and were controlled and relaxed 


No significant differences were found between the field - dependent and 
field-independent groups on the personality factors F, H. I.J O and Q, 


Principal Component Analysis 


Principal component analysis was done for the fourteen personality factors for 
both the groups This was done to find out 1f they differed on ihe factor structure 
From the factorial analysis seven factors were extracted for the field-dependent 
and field-independent groups which are presented in Tables 2 and 3 Table 4 reveals 
the common and dıscrımınatıng variables in the field-dependent and the field- 
independent groups Principal component analysis revealed that there was a definite 
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Table3 Factor Loading Matrix for Field-independent Group 


SI Variables (Personality Factors)Factor Factor Factor Factor Factor Factor Factor 





No | 2 3 4 5 6 7 

| A - Reserved-Warm Hearted -036 -020 -029 033 -001 023 -037 

2 B-Less Intelligent-More 004 -015 027 010 -008 017 -007 
Intelligent 

3 C - Affected by Feelings- 020 003 007 022 -019 039 017 


Emotionally Stable 


4 D - Undemonstratıve-Excıtable 006 028 023 026 064 009 -006 
5 E - Obedient-Assertive -015 049 01 014 -022 020 -027 
6 F- Sober-Enthusiastic -012 -023 010 014 -019 -004 019 
7 G - Weaker Super Ego- 002 -026 000 -004 002 -023 -018 
Stronger Super Ego 
H - Shy-Adventurous 013 007 -004 012 032 027 -015 
I- Tough minded-Tender -012 -008 032 -026 002 O44 -01l 
Minded 
10 J - Zestful-Restrained 010 -023 019 -008 014 -006 -063 
11 O - Self Assured- 012 014 044 006 -034 -037 -018 
Self Reproachıng 
12 Q2 - Group Dependent- 006 -006 -01] -062 008 015 001 
Self Sufficient 
13 Q3 - Uncontrolled-Controlled 051 006 -035 007 -003 002 -027 
14 QA - Relaxed-Tense 031 -027 016 005 006 028 O17 





difference between the field-dependent and field-independent groups on the 
factor structure as far as the personality variables were concerned 


Relationship between Cognitive Style and Preference for Teacher Behaviour 


The relationship cognitive style and preference for teacher behaviour was analysed 
using differentials / test results of the relationship between cognitive style and 
each of the teacher behaviour ratios are shown separately 


The / value for the difference between the means of field-dependent and 
field-independent groups on the I/D ratio is 2 65 which 1s significant at 0 05 level 
(Table 5) The two means show that teachers preferred by field-dependent students 
spent comparatively more time on indirect than or direct behaviour than the 
teachers preferred bs the field-independent students 


The t value for the difference between the means of field-dependent and 
field-independent group on TRR ratio 18 2 27 which 1s significant at 0 05 level 
(Table 6) When both the means were compared it was found that the teachers 
preferred bv field-independent students spent more tıme on reacting to the ideas 
and feelings of the pupils than teachers preferred by the field- dependent students 
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Table 4. Common and Discriminating Variables m Field-dependent and Field- 


independent Groups 


Factor Common Varıables 


Discriminating Variables 
(Field-dependent Group) 


Dıserımınatıng Variables 
(Field-independent Group) 


l ] Reserved-Warm Hearted 


2 Relaxed-Tense 


N 


w 
— 


Less Intelligent- 
More intelligent 
2 Tough Minded- 
Tender Minded 
3 Self Assured- 
Self Reproaching 
Undemonstrative- 
Excitable 


Undemonstratıve- 
Excitable 

2 Shy-Adventurous 
Affected by feelings- 
Emotionally Stable 


an 
— 


a 
m 


2 Zestful-Restrained 


Reserved-Warm Hearted 


w 


— 


Wn 


Nr BEN 


Reserved -Warm Hearted 1 


Affected by Feelings- 2 
Emotionally Stable 3 
Tough Minded-Tender Minded 
Zestful-Restrained 4 
Affected by Feelings- ] 
Emotionally Stable 2 
Relaved-Tense 


Less Intelligent-Moie I 


Intelligent 
Obedient- Assertive 
Uncontrolled-Controlled 3 


N 


Relaxed-Tense 
Tough Mınded-Tender Mınded 1 


Undemonstrative-Excitable 1 
Obedient-Assertive 2 
Shy-Adventurous 3 
Uncontrolled-Controlled 

Self Assured-Reproaching 1 
Relaxed-Tense 2 


] Uncontrolled- 
Controlled 


Undemonstrative-Eacitable 
Obedient- Assertive 
Weaker Super Ego 
Stronger Super Ego 
Relaxed-Tense 


Reserved-Warm hearted 
Uncontrolled- Controlled 


Reserved- Warm Hearted 


Tough Minded- Tender Minded 


Group Dependent-Self 
Sufficient 


Self Assured-Self Reproaching 
Tough Minded-Tender Minded 
Self Assured-Self Sufficient 


Relaxed-Tense 


Obedient- Assertive 
Uncontrolled-Controlled 





Table 5. Cognitive Style and Indirect to Direct Behaviour Ratio (UD) 





Mean Variant t Level of Significance 
Field-Dependent 26 25 18 83 2 65 05 
Field-independent 23 05 14 13 





Table 6. Cognitive Style and Teacher Response Ratio (TRR) 











Mean Variant í Level of Significance 
Fıeld-dependent 60 19 51 78 227 0 05 
Field-independent 63 72 55 19 
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Table 7. Cognıtive Style and Teacher Question Ratio (TOR) 


Mean Varant / Level of Sıgnıficance 
Field-dependent 0831 6486 231 0 05 
Field-1ndependent 1709 5762 


The !' value for the difference between the means of field-dependent and field- 
1ndependent groups on the TOR ratio 1s 2 31 which 1s significant at O 05 level 
The means of the two groups show that the teachers preferred by field-dependent 
students spent more time on asking questions than the teachers preferred by the 
field-independent students 


Table 8. Cogmtive Style and Content Cross Ratio (CCR) 


Mean Varnan  ( Level of Sıgnıfıcance 
Field-dependent 7551 1170 138 NS 
Field-independent 7653 1241 


The / value for the difference between the means of field-dependent and field- 
independent groups on the CCR ratio 15 1 38 which ıs not significant The teachers 
preferred by the two groups did not differ 1n the time spent on lecturing and 
explaınıng the content they taught 


Table 9. Cognitive Style and Instantaneous Teacher Response Ratio (TRR 
89) 


Mean Varant / Level of Significance 
Field-dependent 8111 2627 093 NS 
Field-independent 8212 2575 


The / value for the difference between the means of field-dependent and field- 
independent groups on the TRR 89 ratio 1s 0 93 which 1s not significant The 
teachers preferred by the two groups did not differ ın the time spent to praise or 
integrate pupil ideas and feelings into the class discussion at the moment the pupils 
stop talking 


Table 10. Cognitive Style and Instantaneous Teacher Question Ratio (TQR 
89) 





Mean Variant / Level of Significance 
Field-dependent 4180 2243 063 NS 
Field-1ndependent 4118 1912 





The / value for the difference between the means of field-dependent and field- 
independent groups on the TOR 89 ratio 1s 0 63 which 1s not significant. The 
teachers preferred by the two groups did not differ ın the tıme spent to respond to 
pupil talk with questions based on his/her own ideas. compared to his/her tendency 
to lecture 


Table11. r Values between Personality Factors and Teacher Behaviour Ratios 


Personalıty Factors 


Factor Factor Factor Factor Factor Factor Factor Factor 
D E G 


Significant at 0 01 level 
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The relationship between cognitive style and preference for teacher behav- 
10ur was analysed using / test Thet test results show significant difference between 
the field-dependent and field-independent groups on the teacher behaviour ratios 
I/D, TRR and TOR The above analysis reveals that the field-dependent students 
preferred teachers who spent more time on 1ndirect than on direct behaviour, and 
onasking questions The field-independent students preferred teachers who spenı 
more time on reacting to the 1deas and feelings of the pupils Hence, 1t can be 
concluded that field-dependent students preferred teachers who were more indirect 
1n their behaviour and field-independent students preferred teacher who were more 
direct ın their behaviour 


Profile Analysis 


Profile analysis was also done to see whether the profiles of the field-dependent 
and field-ındependent groups regarding the preference for teacher behaviour are 
parallel and are significantly different The hypothesis of parallel profiles was 
tested by finding the largest eigen value of HE - 1 matrix (transformation of 
variance-covariance matrix) The largest eigen value was found to be 7 32 as 
against the table value of 5 56 Therefore the hypothesis of parallel profiles was 
rejected The profile analysis revealed that the two groups were not parallel 
They did not present similar profiles The ? results also corroborate this result 


Relationship between Personality Variables and Preference for Teacher 
Behaviour 


The relationship between personality factors and the preference for teacher 
behaviour ratios was analysed using r The r values are presented ın Table 11 


Personality Differences and Preference for Teacher Behaviour 


The main findings regarding the relationship between personality variables and 
preference for teacher behaviour are given below 


— Students who preferred 1ndirect teacher behaviour more were reserved, less 
intelligent, affected by feelings, tough minded and uncontrolled and have weaker 
super ego 


— Students who preferred teachers with high TQR were reserved, less 
intelligent, tough minded and uncontrolled and have weaker super ego 


— Students who preferred teachers with high CCR had stronger super ego 
and were controlled and relaxed 


— Students who preferred teachers with high TOR 89 were reserved, affected 
by feelings, tough minded and tense and had weaker super ego, 


Canonical Correlation Analysis 


Canonical correlation analysis was done to find out the amount of linear 
relationship between two sets of variables—each set containing more than one 
varıable One set of variables comprised the personality variables and the other 
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set the teacher behaviour ratios The canonical correlation. obtained 1s 0 57 which 
1s significant at 0 01 The two sets of variables Personality variables of students 
and their preference for teacher behaviour correlate significantly 


Implications 


Research on cognitive style have rich and varied implications for educational 
practice It would enable policy makers, administrators and teachers to plan and 
execute administrative arrangement, curriculum guides and teaching strategies 
for students of various types On the basis of the findings of the study, some 
implications are thought to be noteworthy 


1 Individual difference ın cognitive functioning do exist and the present study 
has evidently confirmed ıt There 1s great variability ın the way 1ndividuals process 
information To help each student capitalize on his natural urge to understand, it 
would be worthwhile to diagnose his style of information processing 


2 Cognitive style and personality are associated Students possessing different 
personalities differ ın their cognitive styles A knowledge about the personality 
and cognitive style of the students and their background experiences will enable 
teachers to provide students with learning experiences that are ın conformity with 
their cognitive style 


3 As we learn more about cognitive style, we realize the need to design 
instructional programmes that accommodate the unique abilities of the individual 
students A high priority of curriculum design should be the development of 
educational programmes that accommodate unique abilities of the individual 
students 


4 The present study has thrown light on the fact that students with different 
cognitive styles and personality styles prefer different types of teacher behaviour 
in the classroom All teachers know that some of the things they do will not be 
effective for some of the children they teach Thus, it 1s necessary that teachers 
recognise their problem and customize their behaviour as best as they can to fit 
the individual styles of students 
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National Service Scheme and Social 
Integration: Implications for Curriculum 
Development 


S.F. CHANDRASEKHAR 
G.R. VISHWESHWAR 


A favourable attitude of students towards National Service Scheme (NSS) is a pre- 
requisite for its successful implementation In this study an effort has been made to 
present a scale to measure attitude of postgraduate arts and science students towards 
NSS and establish its reliability and validity A structured questionnaire was 
administered on randomly chosen 312 students from Osmania University to measure 
to study variables Factor analysis revealed that the scale to measure attitude towards 
NSS is unidimensional, alpha coefficient shows that the scale 1s highly reliable It was 
revealed that the students of arts and social sciences scored higher on the attitude 
towards NSS and social integration than science and engineering students It was also 
revealed that scores on attitude towards NSS scale were positively correlated with 
Scores on social mtegration scale Implications are drawn for the benefit of programme 
coordinators, officers and others associated with NSS and for the curriculum 
development 


Introduction 


Every attempt to solve a social problem involves a theory, a programme and usually 
a large amount of money The effectiveness of programmes to reduce crime and 
delinquency, to combat drug addiction, to solve health problems, to improve 
neighborhoods and communities and the quality of lıfe of the people ın rural and 
urban areas, poses problems of evaluation One such programme that needs greater 
focus and evaluation 1s the National Service Scheme (NSS) An evaluation of 
such schemes ın terms of their scientific rigor and utilitarian value to the initiators 
and the beneficiaries 1s the need of the hour 


Evaluation would provide planners, researchers, evaluators and policy makers 
engaged ın the development, implementation and utilisation of such research (Miller, 
1983) with scientific basis for developmental schemes/activities 


The present study is an evaluatıve study that investigates the students' attitude 
towards National Service Scheme &nd social integration. NSS is essentially a 
programme for involving student 5 outh in communıty senice From the very beginning 
of the programme, ıt has been implemented through universities and colleges 


In 1967. a conference of education ministers of states considered the subject of 
involving student youth in social activities and recommended that all student youth 
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should take part 1n national service scheme activities. As a result of this, on 24th 
September 1969, a pilot project of NSS programme was launched 1n 37 universities 
covering about 40,000 student volunteers of selected institutions 1n all the states (Shah, 
1987) Since then, the NSS has been received well by the student community, 
academicians and the society at large To day, the NSS 1s ın operation 1n almost all the 
universities and institutions of higher learning, involving more than one million student 
youth throughout the country (Paul, 1991) 


The objective of NSS 1s to develop ın the students a personalıty through 
participation in community services and educate them to attam their social consciousness 
by providing opportunities to interact and work with people creatively and constructively 
(Singh, 1991) It helps to promote unity and integration by facilitating the association 
of urban and rural people It also intends to further familiarise urban student youth to 
the realities of rural lıfe 


A ngorous search for literature into NSS revealed that there 1s paucity of research 
studies It 15 surprising to note that even after nearly 40 years of its existence there is 
no concrete evidence of organised research on its effectiveness or success Had there 
been such studies, they would have reflected the social cost-benefit picture of the NSS 
as a social integration programme Youth of today are more energised to transform 
their attitudes into action There 1s a need to understand the dynamics of such attitudes 
1n relation to NSS on the one hand and the paucity of empirical studies on students' 
attitude towards NSS on the other and this has compelled the authors to take up this 
study 


Some Studies on Student Youth 


Studies on student youth 1n relation to their responses to social concepts have many 
trends Bose, et a/ (1970) found that students ın sciences humanities and commerce 
significantly differed ın their interest patterns Thus could be attributed to their basic 
identity with the subjects that they had chosen Such understanding 1s further supported 
by Dharamendriah (1989), who found that groups of physical. natural and social 
scientists differed among themselves significantly ın their occupational interests He 
further found that natural scientists had significantly higher medical interest whule 
social scientists had significantly higher economuc-legal-admunistrative and linguistic- 
literature interests 


Interestingly, Vijaya and Kamalanbham (1996) found that there were no 
significant differences ın the scores reported by natural and social science students on 
optımısmı-pessımısn and comfort-discomfort dimensions of attitude towards 
environmental concern Rajendran (1990) in his study of students! personality adjustment 
found that though non-professional (arts and social sciences) students scored higher 
on home, social emotional and educational adjustment. and less score on health 
adjustment than professional (engineering and dental) students In a study of 
achievement motivation among Indian and Nigerian university students Vgal (1990) 
found that males and female students had higher ache, ement scores than their Indian 
counterparts It could be ınferred.that the arts and social science students held more 
positive attitudes towards socially relevant concepts than their counterparts of other 
streams 
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Conceptualisation 


On the basis of the suggestions made by Nachmias and Nachmuas (1992). attitude 
towards NSS 1s conceptualised as "the degree of inclinations. prejudices, ideas. fears 
and convictions about NSS programme that the students have" 


It 1s a very well established fact that the NSS primarily promotes national 
integration through the efforts of student youth In fact the NSS brings many students 
from several parts of the country together in the name of national integration camps 
and rural campuses where they exchange their views and ideas in the form of cultural 
programmes like dramas, songs, and other stage performances 


Roy (1967) presumed social integration as an 1deal, which unifies the different 
societies into one, or that unity 1s established ın diversity Further, it 1s generally held 
that relationslups that allow a relatively equal flow of support between persons are 
more rewarding The psychological attachment one feels for others may be a resultant 
of rewarded values This 1s also consistent with the traditions of social psychology, 
beginning with Durkhiem and Simmel, which suggest the importance of integration 
1€ cohesion. with groups and how these groups differ on solidarity (Rook 1987) 


Thus in this study, social integration 1s conceputalised as the degree of 
progressive attitude the students have with regard to their willingness to accept people 
from other backgrounds and to reciprocate a sense of Irving together 1n all walks of 
hfe A scale to measure social integration of the students. developed by Roy (1967) 1s 
adapted ın this study There are about 24 items that reflect student's attitude towards 
integration. One item was eliminated after pilot study due to its insignificant 1tem- 
scale correlation Coefficient of alpha of the scale is 0 8778 which indicates that the 
scale 1s highly reliable 


It was thus, hypothesised 


HI Arts students may score higher on attitude towards NSS and social integration 
scales than science students 


H2 There exists positive correlations between attitude towards NSS and social 
integration of the students 


Method 


This study was a part of a larger study sponsored on evaluation of NSS scheme ın the 
departments of arts social sciences sciences and engineering of Osmania Unn ersity. 
Hyderabad Its objectives were threefold Firstly. ıt intended constructing a scale to 
measure the attitude of students towards NSS specially for this study and also to report 
reliability and validity of the attitude scale Secondly. it intended to examine the students 
altitudes towards study y ariables according to their disciplinary backgrounds with an 
assumption that both groups of students might vary accordi ng to the inherent educational 
mputs Thirdly it was intended to assess the relationship between attitudes towards 
NSS and social integration of the students because the priman purpose of NSS 
implementation was to promote social integration Lastly, 1t was also meant to draw 
implications for the NSS coordinators programme officers and other social Scientists 
who were involved ın the basic research on communi t services developmental works 

etc 
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Construction of the Scale 


In order to develop the scale 1tems, various reports, documents, letters published and 
unpublished were gathered from libraries. colleges, NSS Department of Osmania 
University and from the personal experiences of the first author during hus five-year 
tenure as NSS officer. This literature search has aided the researchers 1n identifying 
relevant concepts that could be used ın item generation 


On the basis of the literature reviewed, a sentence completion form was designed 
The purpose of this form was to provide additional source of information for the 
generation of items reflecting attitude towards NSS Ten open-ended questions/sentences 
were incorporated ın this form Twenty students (10 each from arts and science) who 
had attended at least two 10-day NSS rural camps were selected and requested to give 
their response which would reflect their attitudes, behaviours, opinions, colleagues' 
opinions and villagers views while being involved in NSS scheme This kind of 
approach was suggested by Goode and Hatt (1981) for specifically measuring attitudes 


The final draft of the scale items was prepared with the help of the literature 
surveyed and the-filled ın sentence-completion forms collected from the students This 
resulted ın obtaining 58 likert-type items. Later, each item was subjected to scrutiny 
and was eliminated 1f (1) ıt was not clear or the meaning was ambiguous, (11) 1t was 
repeated (111) ıt contained more than two concepts or meanings (1v) it was a statement 
of fact, and (v) 1t was not reflecting the essence of NSS ın any way This way, 12 items 
were eliminated, thereby retaining 46 1tems All these items were transformed into a 
questionnaire and administered to 30 arts and 30 science postgraduate students during 
a pilot study For scoring purposes, the respondents were asked to answer each statement 
on a five-point likert' response pattern namely strongly agree, agree. neutral, disagree 
and strongly disagree The positive items were credited with 5. 4, 3, 2. 1 whereas the 
scoring was reversed for those items which were worded negatively An ifems-analysis 
of the pilot study has resulted into 29 items that were strongly positively and 
significantly correlated with the overall scale score 


Three hundred twelve postgraduate students from arts and social sciences 
(A&SS) and science and engineering (S&E) disciplines have responded to the structured 
questionnaire This questionnaire included a scale to measure attitude towards NSS 
and another to measure attitude towards social integration It also contained a few 
questions to elicit demographic information There were about 21 A&SS departments 
(only 16 of them responded) and 20 S&E departments A stratified disproportionate 
random sampling technique was utilised, with which 10 students each from both the 
groups of departments were chosen This has resulted in 150 A&SS students (10 students 
did not return the questionnaire) and 162 S&E students (38 did not return the 
questionnaire) The total response rate was 86 7 per cent 


Profile of Respondents 


The average age of the respondents was 25 32 years with standard deviation of 5 1 
years and their average years of stay ın the city was 15 27 years with standard deviation 
of 2 09 years One third of the participants (33 3%) belonged to the Scheduled Castes 
followed by 11 per cent of the Scheduled Tribes, while 29 percent were from the 
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backward castes A majority of them (52 696) were urban dwellers, and a large majority 
(70 5%) hailed from middle class The average number of NSS programmes attended 
by them was 12 20 with standard deviation of 4 71 


Results and Discussion 


The scale's unıdımensıonalıty was tested with principal axis factor analysis Four factors 
were extracted with eigen values 7 79, 1 52 139, 121 A scree test showed that the 
scale had one general factor and the other four were trivial Items that had more than 
0 30 loadings only were retained and finally included ın the scale The loadings of 
each ıtem on this general factor are presented in Table 1 The emergence of a single 
general factor, then described the scale as unidimensional with a common core 


An estimate of reliability of the scale to measure attitude towards NSS 1s 
computed All 1tem-scale correlations presented ın Table 1 yielded positive, strong and 
statistically significant coefficients, which suggest that there 1s adequate 1tem-scale 
agreement among individuals' scores for the attitude Cronbach alpha coefficient, which 
is an estimated average of all possible split-half reliability coefficients. y 1elded a value 
of 0 8847 All ofthis conveys that the scale to measure attitude towards NSS 1s internally 
consistent 


Secondly the validity of the scale was tested against independent criterion 
which is an ideal technique for measuring a scale's validity (Nachmians and 
Nachınıas, 1996) Thus, a product-moment correlation coefficient was computed 
between Roy's social integration scale scores and attitude towards NSS scale scores 
Correlation coefficient yielded a value of 0 5611 to declare the attitude scale as valid 


In order to test the hypothesis that arts students may score higher on attitude 
towards NSS and social integration scales than science students. means, standard 
deviations and f values were calculated and reported ın Table 2 


With regard to attitude towards NSS the arts students obtained a mean score of 
67 97, which was higher than that of science students (Mean = 63 90) Further, such 
variation was found statistically significant 1€ ¢ value of 2 81 


With regard to social integration, a similar trend was observed That 1s, the arts 
students scored a higher Mean (71 97) than their counterparts (Mean=69 58) The 
calculated / yielded a value of 3 37 that was significant 


Why did the arts students score more on both the scales than the science students? 
Such variation ın attitude towards NSS and social integration could be attributed to the 
students’ identification with their disciplines If 1s understood that arts students are 
gn cn more socially focused curricula inputs m their classrooms by their faculty Further 
they spend more time ın getting exposed to the broader frame of social relations Their 
lab of experimentation could be the society tn general 


Conversely the scicnce students are infused with more scientifically focused 
curriculum inputs with very less socially focused concepts Their labs are confined 
mostly to the four walls wherein they spend more time individually carrying out their 
experinents, which demand greater amount of tume that does not necessarily call for 
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Table 1 Some Psychometric Properties of Atitutde towards NSS 





S! Item Item- Factor 
scale loading 
i s 

1 tis not useful to the students " 35** 35 
2 It develops in students a spirit of social services 31** 31 
3 It develops in students a sense of dignity of manual labour 43** 43 
4 It helps the students to develop an awareness of social 

problems faced by the country 34** 34 
5 It develops leadership among students 64** 66 
6 It gives a sense of participation in national reconstruction 

and development 59** 6] 
7 Yt helps the student in enriching their personalities 61** 63 
8 It gives a sense of achievement to students while devoting 

to national reconstruction 31** 30 
9 It gives high recognition to the students for their contribution 40** 38 
10 Before a students gets his/her degree he/she should involve 

ın NSS activities for a specific penod of time 56** 54 
11 It develops commitment in the students towards the nation S0** 54 
12 Participating in NSS is bonng * 53** 58 
13 NSS volunteers serve the community for recogniuon or 

status only 57** — 56 
14 NSS programme should be the integral part of curriculum 66** 67 
15 It exploits the physical and mental labour of the students 51** 50 
16  Itarouses enthusiasm among student for social services 43** 40 
17 The certificate given by NSS ıs useful to the student 53** 52 
18 Itis a nation-building programme 52” -49 
19 It improves the quality of manpower required for national 

reconstruction 56** 56 
20 It contributes to rural development 51** 50 
2]  Lmuting membership to join NSS 1s self-defeating * 67** 67 
22  NSS camps are mere recreational than service oriented * $2**. 52 
23 Money allotted for NSS is waste * 49** — 49 
24 Programmes selected by NSS term represent felt need 

of community 35*" 33 
25 The contribution made by NSS 1s significant to the societv 38** 34 
26 NSS is a vital force in national development 65** o 66 
27 It promotes national integration by facilitating the 

association of urban with rural people 45** 46 
28 It makes aware ot our rich culture and heritage 467* 44 
29  NSS is one bv which students are made aware of tural 

problems dı 47 
30 After all. what lasting work can be done by students in 

a few days * 3T** 38 


Eigen valuc ~ 07 7918. ĉo of variance — 64 10, Alpha cocfficient - 00 8847 


Note Scoring for items with * was reveised 
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Table 2. Means, SDs and r for Variables 


SI] Variable | Arts & Social Sciences | Science & Engineering 
Group Group 
p [It PDT P ee 
(df) 


6797 | 13 57 63 90 | 1117 |087 e 
7197 6 98 5 a 


Table 3. Correlations between Scores on Attitude towards NSS and Social 
Integration 










O 





SI. Social Integration Items r 

] I would like to lve with him/her if he/she 1s the landlord 29** 
2  Iwould like to contact him/her to develop a capital for business 18** 
3 If he/she 1s the teacher, the subject could be understood clearly 54** 
4 I would accept him/her as partner 1n business 53** 
5. I would like him/her as an employment officer 54** 
6  Iwouldaccept him/her as a stranger/guest 1n house 53** 
7 I would like him/her as a colleague 40** 
8  Iwouldestablish friendship with him/her 46** 
9 I would be able to mi with him/her freely ın respect of manner 417* 
10 Iwould discuss with him/her about our culture git» 
1]  Iwould hke him/her as university examiner 46** 
12 would vote for him/her in student elections 52** 
13 I would accept him/her as a neighbour 48** 
14. I would participate with him/her in sports and games 48»* 
15 (would Joan from him/her when ın need 47** 
16 Iwould accept him/her as a leader 32** 
17 I would like him/her as a principal of my college 3g** 
18 Iwould support hım as students' union president of my college 38** 
19  Iwould keep hun/ber as an assistant 36** 
20  Iwould like him/her as associate of children's home 1g” 
21  lwould [tke him/her as a co-traveler 530 
22 [would like him/her as a co-worker 34** 
23 would like him/her as a co-tenant 54** 


**P- 00] 
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continuous 1nteraction with other experimenting members ın the labs 


Secondly, ın order to test the hypothesis that "there exists positive correlations 
between attitude towards NSS and social integration of the students", Pearson's 
correlation coefficients were computed between each social 1ntegration scale 1tems 
Scores and the total composite score on attitude towards NSS of the students Results 
ın this regard are reported ın Table 3. 


Table 3 shows the correlation coefficients computed between attitude towards 
NSS and social integration scores of the students It 1s evident from the table that the 
overall NSS attitude scores were positively and significantly correlated with all the 
1tem scores that reflect social integration responded by the students Among them, 
"Accepting a person from rural areas as a teacher" 1s the strongest correlate of NSS 
attitude (r= 5499, P< 001), followed by "Accepting him/her as co-tenant" (r= 5444, 
P< 001), "Accepting hım or her as co-worker" (r=. 5419, P< 001), "Accepting him as 
business partner" (r= 5381, P< 001) 


All these five correlations, ın additional to others, of attitude towards NSS, 
reflect the major areas of life where students wanted to integrate themselves with people 
from rural areas 


In one way, the scale to assess attitude towards NSS acquired criterion related 
validity since 1t yielded a strong and positive correlation with social integration scale 


It could be said that both hypotheses received greater support ın this study, 
suggesting that arts and social science students have more positive attitude towards 
NSS and social integration than science and engineering students On the other hand, 
NSS attitude has been found positively and significantly correlated with social 
integration scale items, suggesting that NSS 1s indeed a programme designed to promote 
national mtegration Why 1s 1t so? 


In an interesting study by Goldberg and Kerschenbawm (1989), ıt was found 
that the social attitudes like integration are developed by the influence of different 
social contact situations that are possible among the members of a community 
Thus, NSS 1s one such situation ın which students from urban areas come in contact 
with rural populations In such process, they tend to inculcate a positive attitude 
towards the rural societies and the people therein This finding 1s also consistent 
with the classical explanation of mathematical sociology by Coleman (1964) ın 
which he states that interaction leads to positive sentiments 


Implications and Conclusion 


This study revealed that the set of items, which were developed to measure attitude 
towards NSS, showed desirable psychometric properties Internally, the scale was 
homogenous when applied on students of different departments of Osmania 
University, Hyderabad Factor analysis declared ıt to be a unidimensional construct 


As a measure of attitude towards NSS, the scale of items presented here 
may prove useful to the NSS officials and other social scientists involved ın social 
development 
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In designing NSS programmes, 1t 1s understood that the 1nvolvement of students 
1s very important, since they are the ones who carry out such programmes ın the target 
areas It 1s 1mportant to reiterate that NSS 1s prımarıly meant for promoting national 
1ntegration through student efforts in social reconstruction Hence, every programme 
designed under ıt should include schemes that ensures social integration component in 
the form of cultural exchanges, national integration camps, health camps for the villagers, 
educational programmes for them, awareness programmes to enable rural folk to utilise 
welfare schemes that are meant for them. As such, assessing their attitude towards the 
scheme could enable authorities to encourage students to participate m the scheme 
1mplementation 


NSS officials could utilise the scale reported here on every batch of students to 
estmate their attitude towards the scheme. This could help them ın deciding upon the 
number of students for a particular NSS programme and other activities related to 
NSS, since 1t 1s not possible to take all the students for camps. 


It 1s also suggested that there 1s a need for including certain socially relevant 
concepts ın the syllabus of science and engmeering courses, which gives an orientation 
to the students on appropriate technology for the advancement of our society Further, 
it will enable such students to come to understand the dynamics of rural societies and 
their needs ın relation to the use of appropriate modern technology for rural social 
transformation 


Lastly, 1t could be concluded that there 1s a need for replication of research 
studies on NSS to understand the students' perceptions, attitudes and opinions for re- 
designing the scheme more meanıngful to the students, programme officers and to the 
villagers or the beneficiaries of the scheme implementation 


This study has brought out a scale to measure students’ attitude towards NSS 
and reported the results of hypotheses testing Both the hypotheses received considerably 
positive support, while suggesting for imparting socially relevant curricula to the scrence 
and engineering students to make them more socially conscious and to enable them to 
contribute to the appropriate technology for rural social transformation 
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Igor Kıtaev 1999 Private education ın sub-Saharan Africa. A reexamination of theo- 
ries and concepts related to its development and finance Parıs UNESCO Interna- 
tional Institute for Educational Planning, pp 127, Price $ 10 


There was a time when private and public schools were compared for their quality in 
terms of student learning, teacher quality, the school management and the lıke Now 
the focus has shifted ın understanding the dyne mics of development of private educa- 
tion though the State 1s commutted to provide free elementary education for all It 1s 
more applicable ın the case 1f developing countries Economists have probed into this 
question by studying the nature of private financing to schools The book under review 
focuses on this aspect using research studies related to sub-Saharan Africa countries 


The book begins with an executive summary revealing the intention with which 
the book 1s written It highlights the rationale for development of private education, 
current trends ın its development and financing, community and household contribu- 
tion, the government's role in making decisioris about financing of private education 
and finally implications for policy research 


Private education development 1s not a new phenomenon ın sub-Saharan Afri- 
can countries In fact, the history of private education 1s found to be much older than 
the development of the public education However, what makes the difference and also 
the thrust for the present study 1s that despite governments having commutted to pro- 
vide free basic education for all, why private education 1s continuing to play a major 
role in there countries The review of studies indicates that public finances are shrink- 
ıng especially 1n real terms, failure of the government in providing access and good 
quality of education has resulted ın accepting the inevitability of private education 
The review also reveals that the parents began to appreciate the increasing private 
returns to primary education and these are cited to be the reasons for the development 
of private education None the less, the book very cautiously maintains neither to favor 
nor to dis;avor private education as it fears that such conclusions may have significant 
policy implications that may alter the delicate balance existing between the private and 
public education It draws support by concurring with several other opinions, espe- 
cially by the World Bank which focuses on the debate of equity and efficiency of 
public versus private education It specifies that the objective of the book 1s to seek for 
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reasons for the existence and development of private education ın different African 
countries and to review theories and concepts related to private education and update 
relevant policy approaches to ıt It uses a number of research studies conducted in 
several sub-Saharan African countries and also a few other relevant studies It criti- 
cally reviews and examınes these studies and theories on private education and its 
financing Most of the sub-Saharan African nation studies were diligently used and 
reviewed towards understanding the private education as a phenomenon in the conti- 
nent 


The book has eleven chapters wherein a variety of issues are discussed They 
are development of private education and its financing in sub-Saharan Africa ın terms 
of cost comparisons and cost effectiveness, meaning of private education, share of 
private education ın total enrolment ın sub-Saharan Africa community and parents” 
involvement and conclusions and implications 


The first chapter gives an introduction to the book, which begins with the 
briefing of the reasons for the development of private education The chapter rightly 
points out that it is inevitable to recognise the growing demand for private education 
as a natural response to compensate for the failure of public education This natural 
response is in terms of access, provision of facilities and also quality of learning and 
teaching conditions Thus chapter clearly recognises the shift ın identifying the differ- 
ence between private and public education The shift is from paying tution and user fee 
ın schools to contribution of the community and the family ın addition to fee In con- 
clusion, the chapter gives overview of the book 


In the second chapter historical reasons for the development of private educa- 
tion ın sub-Saharan Africa 1s detailed with the help of country examples as cases 
Accordingly, the Christian missionaries mostly maintained private education in the 
pre-and post-independence period However, the African governments wished to have 
control over education as a means of national unity and 1dentity and therefore public 
education was 1ntroduced widely The post-independence era also witnessed the mush- 
rooming of community-initiated Harambee schools due to the unmet demands of the 
government despite 1ts policy of providing free public education. A time approached 
when the respective governments 1n many countries could no more neglect the grow- 
ing demand for education culminating ın the increase in the Harmbee schools all over 
the region 


Chapter three seeks to define private education for the purpose of the review ın 
the context of the present study It adopts the definition given by the UNESCO So, a 
school 1s called private-based on the criteria. such as ownership. management, and 
share of funding and expenditure 


Chapter four reviews the different ty pes of private education existing ın sub- 
Saharan Africa and categorizes them on the basis of UNESCO definition of private 
schools The different categories of these schools are community schools religious 
schools. spontaneous schools, profit-making schools and schools for expatriates or 
specific ethnic schools Nevertheless, ıt notes that there are gray areas that make exact 
classification umpossible 
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Chapter five analyses the share of private education ın total enrolment by levels 
of instruction and by types of schools m African countries However, the analysis 1s 
qualified by considering only the officially registered schools and thus revealing, as 
the author states, only “the trp of the ice berg’ especially on spontaneous and profit- 
making schools The sub-Saharan countries have witnessed both upsurge and decline 
ın enrolment ın private education mainly due to the policy of the state It concludes 
that developments so occurred ın private education are difficult to generalize and in- 
terpret and thus adheres to the qualification made initially 


Chapter sın provides a theoretical framework to view private education as an 
alternative to the provision of public education and attempts to answer why private 
education still exists and 1s developing despite rapid expansion of public education 1s 
attempted The framework traced for the development of private education 1s 
privatization to de-privatization and then back to privatization The main reasons for 
the upsurge ın private education development from de-privatisation are the unmet de- 
mands of public education and also to reduce the pressure on the ewisting public edu- 
cation by avoiding the introduction of tuition fee The chapter docs not categorically 
answer the question of the continuing existence of the private education as it raises the 
sensitive questions of equity and social benefits It draws evidence from several re- 
search studies that consciously ignore private education as profit making 


The seventh chapter focuses on the review of different schemes of private edu- 
cation funding The review highlights the necessity of financing registered private 
schools and also reveals the fact that the money from public schools that are ın dire 
need 1s diverted to private schools However it points out that the community and the 
parents whose children are studyıng ın private or public schools are forced to pay in 
cash or kind Therefore, the author raises and discusses four 15sues viz degree of 
privatization, regulations of the government, competition for funds between public 
and private schools using an example of educational vouchers 


The eighth chapter analyses the comparative cost effectrveness and cost effi- 
ciency of public versus private schools It also deeply analyses the methodological 
issues and problems ın its calculation and comparison ın private and public schools 


Chapter nine aims to know the school choice and parents’ attitudes towards 
private schooling Accordingly. school choice ıs a * natural monopoly” where there is 
nochoice Very often there 1s no choice of school for children ın rural and remote areas 
of densely populated suburban areas So, the choice and attitude of parents assumes 
importance where there 1s a school choice or value for money 


The tenth chapter seeks to know the extent of transferability and applicability 
lo present African realities from the review. made in the previous chapters The key 
assumptions for privatization are repaid urbanization growing informal sector and 
increasing stratification of sub-Saharan Afııcan households by income The demand 
for private education 1s declining in sub-Saharan Africa İl 1s assessed directly using 
purchasing power parity However UNESCO evidence shows that private education 
18 still accessible to households, as the cost 1s relatively low However the author 
opines that this conclusion ts not without lunıtatıons These limitations are because 
private education 1s mostly associaied with poor quality and difficult teaching-learn- 
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ing conditions and majority of households are not wage earners So the analysis fails 
to capture the purchasing power parity ın its totality The demand for education 1s 
assessed in terms of growth rate ın enrolment ın addition to purchasing power parity 
The community role and the participation of parents in sharing the costs of schooling 
are also well captured to understand the demand for education 


The last chapter gives conclusion and suggests areas of importance for future 
research 


The book has successfully reviewed a number of studies which enables us to 
understand the situation of private education in Africa It makes an in-depth review of 
the research studies on private education ın sub-Saharan Africa and 1s able to draw the 
attention of the reader It helps to understand the status of private education and the 
relevant issues ın it in the African context It has achieved the objective of reviewing 
the private education system in Africa dispassionately, though cautiously avoiding 
making any judgmental statements feared to have policy implications tilting the deli- 
cate balance existing between private and public education The book 1s unique ın two 
ways It gives an executive summary 1n the beginning that enables the reader to get a 
bird’s eye view of the book and second, each chapter 1s preceded by an abstract that 
enables the reader to link successively the thoughts from one chapter to the next Wher- 
ever the issues are raised, an attempt 1s made to answer them 


Chapter seven assumes significance as 1t 1ntends to compare private and public 
funding for education In this direction, the first issue raised regarding the degree of 
privatization of education 1s relevant as the sub-Saharan African contest was used and 
well articulated to discuss the issue But the other two issues, such as state regulation 
and competition for funds between schools, do not hold good in the context of sub- 
Saharan Africa The second issue makes a passing reference to sub-Saharan Africa by 
Just using only one sub-Saharan African country study whereas the third had no rel- 
evance at all It was discussed ın the contest of developed countries such as the USA 
and Australia 


On comparative cost efficiency and cost effectiveness ın the eighth chapter, the 
reader would naturally expect comparisons made for sub-Saharan African Countries 
However, it 1s disappointing to see that no sub-Saharan African content was used ex- 
cept for the lone study on Tanzama Hence, this chapter should have specified the 
scope to address the concepts and methodological issues ın measuring cost efficiency 
and cost effectrveness in general Even though the discussion 1s well articulated and 
enables the reader to understand the depth with which the issues have been addressed. 
1t fails to hold significance as the context of sub-Saharan Africa 1s far too less empha- 
sized 


This type of alienation from the sub-Saharan African context continues even ın 
Chapter nine that reviews school choice and parents’ attitudes Except for the case of 
Chad acountry 1n sub-Saharan Africa, there is a general discussion about the school 
choice and parents attitudes On the other hand. 1t was a surprise to see the developed 
countrv contexts such as the USA and France were used Itcan therefore, be said that 
using the case of only one country 1 e Chad. the author tends to generalize the school 
choice and parents’ attitude for the rest of the countries ın sub-Saharan Africa 
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In chapter ten on the question of transferabılıty and applıcabılıty to present 
African realities, the book contradicts one of the points xt has made earlier in Chapter 
eight In Chapter ten, one of the key assumptions made on recent private education and 
finance ın sub-Saharan Africa ts, "depending on the type of private institution fees 
and contributions paid by the households ın private schools can be comparable with 
the total amount of direct and indirect contributions and other private expenditure at 
the public schools" (p 118) However. this contradicts the statement ın Chapter eight 
comparative cost efficiency and cost effectiveness It states. “An obvious 1naccuracy 
of the comparisons lies with methodology which compares and generalizes “all” or 
‘many’ private schools which may process different features and characteristics" The 
last statement implies that there are different types of schools within private education 
and within public education Under these circumstances, 1s it really feasible to com- 
pare fees and contributions by households in public and private schools? Secondly. 
one of the criteria for the parents’ school choice 1s cost effectrveness So, school choice 
for cost effectiveness and fees and other contributions to school made by parents do 
not stand ın isolation wath each other Rather one presupposes the other 


Despite some of these shortcomings, the book has made a significant contribu- 
tion to the knowledge on one of the most important emerging issues 1n economics of 
education, 1e the private financing to primary and secondary education It 1s success- 
ful 1n enabling the reader to understand the on-going debates and discussions ın pri- 
vate financing of education in developing countries like sub-Saharan Africa both with, 
respect to theoretical and empirical issues It serves as one of the important references 
for understanding the private education ın developing countries and the sensitivities 
involved ın the act of privatization of education and/ or private education 
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